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PREFACE. 


When the Statistical Account of Bengal by Sir W. W. 
Hunter was published, the district of Darbhauga had only 
recently been constituted, and it was treated as part of the 
old district of Tirhut, in which it was comprised until 
1876. The present volume is, therefore, the first Gazetteer 
in which Darbhauga has been treated as a separate distrcit. 

I desire to acknowledge the very great assistance I have 
derived in compiling this volume from (he Darbhanga 
Survey and Settlement Report (1904) by Mr. J. H, Kerr, 

I.C.B, 


L. S. S. O’M. 
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GAZETTEER 

OP THE 

DARBHAJSTQA DISTKICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of DarbliaTiga, whioli forms the north-eastern Gbubbal 
portion of the Patna Division, lies between 2S° 28' and 26® 40' 
north latitude and between 85° 31' and 86° 44' east longitude. 

It contains a total area of 3,348 square miles ; and it is thus very 
much larger than any county in England or Ireland, except 
Yorkshire. Its shape is that of a fairly well-defined parallelo-^ 
gram, its mean length being greater than its mean breadth; its 
greatest length from north-east to south-west is 96 miles* The 
principal civil station, which is also the most populous town in 
the district, is Darhhanga, situated in 26® 10' N. and 85® 64' E. 

The district is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the 
east by the district of Bh&galpur, on the west by Huzaffarpur, 
on the south-east by the distiiot of Monghyr, and on the south- 
west by the G-auges, whioh dirides it from the Patna diat rint. 

It takes its name from its chief town ; ’and local patriotism Or%in 
insists that Daxhhauga is deriTed from Duard Banga or Bar-U of name. 
Bangal, meaning the door of Bengal. This deriyation appears, 
however, to he philologically impossible and also histoiioally 
inoorreot, as the division between Bengal and Bih&r has always 
been much farther to the east. It seems more probable th<t.f. the 
name is derived from that of the traditional founder of the 
town, one Darbhangl Khan, a Muhammadan freebooter, of whom 
little or nothing is known. The distriot formerly constituted 
part of Tirhut, a huge unwieldy distriot extending over 6,343 
square miles ; hut this vast extent of territory being beyond the 
administrative oapaoity of a single Collector, it was divided ipto 
two in 1876, the western portion being constituted the distriot 
of MtizafEarpur, and the eastein and larger portion being 
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into a separate district, called Darbhanga after the name of its 
head-quarters. The name Tirhnt is still, however, used as a Mn- 
vei.ieat appellation for the country included in these two districts. 

Darhhanga is' a great alluvial plain with a general slope from 
north to south varied by a depression in the centre, corresponding 
roughly with the Warisnagar thana. The country lies on a low 
level, in many places indented with chains of shallow marshes, 
marking the lines of drainage hy which the local rainfall and 
the overflow of the hill streams which intersect the district 
find their way southwards into the Granges. The rivers flow 
on raised heds, which they have gradually constructed for them- 
selves out of the silt brought down from the mountains in Nepal. 
The alluvial plain, diversified only hy these river ridges, is rich in 
all sorts of crops. In some tracts nothing but an enormous stretch 
of rice fields meets the eye, but in others the level plain is dotted with 
numerons clusters of hamhoos and groves, of mango and sisu trees. 

Darhhanga is divided hj its interior river system into three 
wefl-deflued phyacal divisions. The first of these, starting from 
the south, is the tract in the extreme south-west of the district, 
comprising the thanas of Dalsingh Sarai and Saxnastipur, which, 
are separated from the rest of the district hy the-Litfle or Burh 
Q-andak river. This area consists of a large hlook of upland with 
a few ohaurs or marshes here and there, and is the richest and 
most fwtile portion of the district. The second main physical 
division corresponds roughly with the Warisuagar thana and 
tOTTiHifitR of a small marshy doab between the Baghmati and Burh 
G-audak rivers. This tract is the lowest part of the district, and is 
liable to inundation from the former river. The rest of the district, 
comprising the head-quarters and hCadhahanrsuhdivisions, consists 
of a vast low-lying plain intersected by numerous streams and 
marshes, hut traversed also in parts hy upland ridges. The 
Bonth-eastem portion, oorre^onding roughly with the thanas of 
Bahera and Euser^, is, in the rainy season, mainly a vast chain 
of temporary lakes, joined together by the numerous heds of the 
hiU streams whidi pass through &e lldudhuham subdivision on 
their way from NepS.1 to the Ganges. Large tracts in this area 
do not ^y np till well on in the cold weather, and in some places 
oommunioations are open for only three or four months of the 
year. In the Madhuhaid subdivision, the land is generally 
higher, especially in the three western thanas and in the south 
of Phnlpftras, wMch contain stretches of high land. 

The dis^ot thus contains three -mai-n river systems, the 
Ghunges, the little Gandak, and the Kami firTilj ug§ group of rivers. 
The Ganges forms part of the southern boundary of Darhhanga 
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and furtiier north the Little GFandak sepaorates the greater portion 
of the SamastipxLr subdivision from the rest of the district. That 
subdivision itself contains no rivers of any importance, but to 
the north there is a network of rivers and streams, called the 
Kamla-Tiljuga group, most 'of which converge bn the extreme 
south-east comer of the district. In the Madhuban! and head- 
quarters subdivisions, practically all the rivers are liable to overflow 
&eir banks dm’ing heavy floods, but they rapidly drain off into 
the low-lying country in the south-east of the district, on which 
all the lines of (hainage north of the Little Gandak converge. 

Their most marked charaoteristic in this portion of their course 
is that they flow on ridges elevated above the surrounding country, 
and each pair of rivers thus encloses a shallow depresdon, consist- 
ing of a series of chaurs or low lands leading into one another and 
forming the drainage channels of the country. 

The Ganges skirts the district for 20 miles, but there are no 
large marts on its bank in this portion of its course. It is ^®'“*®** 
nowhere fordable at any time of the year, and its channel, when 
clear of sand-banks, is generally about a mile wide. In the 
rains, however, its breadth is much greater, large expanses of 
sand, -which feinge its banks at other seasons, being then covered 
with water. These sand-banks are constantly changing, forming 
and re-forming in the most capricious way. Generally speaking, 
the bank on the Darbhanga side is sloping and ill-defined ; and 
the low-lying lands in the neighbourhood are annually flooded. 

The only stream of any impoxtanoe which joins the Ganges The Bnys. 
direct, and not by way of the other river systems, is the Baya. 

This river is an ovei'flow of the Great Gandak, which forms the 
boundary between Muzaffarpur and Saran. After flowing through 
the south of Muzaffarpur, it runs through part of the Dalsingh 
Sarai thtoa iu this district, and finally joins the Ganges just 
below Dhanespur at the extreme south-east comer of the 
Samastipur subdivision. 

The Little Gandak, or the Burh Gandak, as it is ali^ The LUtia 
called, is an important river throughout its course in Ohamparan, 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and North Monghyr. In all these 
districts it marks a clearly defined division of the country. It enters 
the Darbhanga district near Pusa, and after flowing past Samas- 
tipur, leaves it just below Eusera. Though its importance has 
been diminished by the railway, it is still a valuable trade high- 
way, and there are many large bazars and marts on its banks. 

It is navigable, practically all the year round, for country boats 
of fair size. Its offshoots, the Jamwari and the Balan, leave it 
near Pusa and, after flowing through the south-west of the 
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Samastipur subdivision, rejoin the parent stream in Monghyr, 
before it flows into the Granges at Elagaria. 

The Kam- All the rivers in the head-quarters and Madhiibani subdivisions 
river?' belong to the Kamla-Tiljiiga group, so called because they 
converge at Tilakeswar in the south-east corner of Rusera thana, 
and are thenceforward known indiscriminately by either name, 
while proceeding tlirough Monghyr and Bhagalpur to join the 
Ganges and the Kosi by various tortuous courses. The first of 
the group, the Baghmati, rises in Nepal, and during its comse 
through Darbhanga pursues an easterly direction parallel to tlio 
Burh Gandak ; it formerly joined this river near Rusera, but 
within the past 30 years it has cut out a new bed for itself, and now 
flows into the Karai and joins the Tiljuga at Tilakeswar. The 
Karai, prior to its junction with the Baghmati, is an unimportant 
stream. The Little Baghmati, on which the town of Darbhanga 
stands, also finds its way to the Tiljuga by the bed of the Karai. 
Its chief tributary is the Dhaus, which runs through the north- 
west of Benipatl thana. The Little Baghmati was formerly 
joined near Kamtaul by the Kamla, a river whose old beds are 
found all over the north of the Madhubani subdivision. It used 
to flow 10 miles east of Madhubani town, but now passes 10 miles 
to the west of it, its main channel running about 4 miles east of 
Darbhanga town past Bahera, Singia and Hirni to Tilakeswar. 
It is a fairly large river in the rains and is liable to heavy floods. 
StiU further east is the Little Balto, a deep, and narrow river 
with a well-defined bed, which runs south through the eastern 
part of Klajauli and Madhubani thanas, and joins the Tiljuga 
near Eusera. The Balan proper, also known as the Bhati Balan, 
is a river with a, wide shifting sandy bed, also liable to heavy floods, 
but practically dry during a great part of the year. Its old beds 
are ' found all over the north of Phulparas thana. Last comes the 
Tiljuga, which rises in Nepal and skirts the entire eastern bound- 
ary of the district, though parts of it lie in the Bhagalpur district. 
In DarbhangS, and Muzallarpur the Kamla is worshipped as 
the younger aster of the Ganges ^ and receives similar offerings 
of goats, which are thrown alive into the river and are then 
tak^ by Mallahs. Women pray to this river goddess for issue • 
children are taken to the river bank when their heads are first shav- 
ed ; and she is worshipped when new tanks or wells are excavated. 

OBoioar. Darbhanga is a level plain rising very gradually towards the 

a belt of fairly high land along 
e of the Ganges. Between these t^o extremes the general 
elevation is lower, and considerahle areas are liable to inundation. 

T e soil consists mainly of the older alluvium or bdngary a 
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yellowish day with frequent deposits of kankar^ hut in parts this 
has been cut away by the rivers rushing down from the Hima- 
layas, and the low land, through which the latter find an 
exit to the Ganges, is composed of more recent deposits of 
sand and silt brought down by them when in flood. The 
soil of the district is thus entirely alluvial. It is impregnated 
in parts with saltpetre and other salts ; and occasionally beds of 
kankar^ or nodular limestone of an inferior quality, are met with. 

“ The essential features, ” writes Major D. Prain, i.m.s., in BoTAur. 
Bengal Plants, “ of the vegetation in the area to the north of 
the Ganges, from the Gandak on the west to the Brahmaputra 
on the east, as we pass from north to south, are as follows. Pirst, 
a narrow, more or less sloping, gravelly submontane tract along 
the base of the Himalaya, covered, except along river-beds, with 
a dense forest, the constituent species of which are those that 
occur on the lower slopes of the mountains themselves. In exist- 
ing river beds only a few tough flexible bushes occur; along 
abandoned shingly river-courses the jungle is open and park-like, 
and the species are those characteristic of a drier climate than 
obtains in the forest alongside. This submontane forest is 
normally succeeded by a belt of swampy land of varying width, 
covered with long reedy grasses. Further out into the plain 
the ground as a rule rises somewhat, and, if so high as to be free 
from inundations, is in waste tracts usually covered with open 
jungle of a bushy character in the western parts, taller and more 
park-like in the central distiicts, and mixed with roedy grass or 
sometimes consisting only of taU grass as we pass to the east. 

Much, of this tract, however, especially in the west, is under 
cultivation, and is then bare or diversified with bamboos, palms, 
and orchards of mangoes, or, less often, groves of other trees; 
in and about the villages themselves the mangoes are often 
accompanied by a number of tree- weeds and semi-spontaneous, 
more or loss useful, bushes and trees.’^ 

For botanical purposes Darbhanga forms part of Tirhut, f.a., 
the region lying from west to east between the Gandak and Kosi, 
and from north to south between the sub-HimMayan forest and 
the Ganges. The botanical features of this tract are^ in many 
ways different from those of Bihar, f.c., the trasot extending from 
the Son on the west to the old bed of the Bhagirathi on the east, 
and lying from north to south between the Ganges and the ghat$ 
of Ohota Nagpur. Together they form an integral portion of 
the Upper Gangetio $lain, but, as Major Brain points out, 

“ Tirhut is wholly flat, whereas Bihar is much diversified by hills 
Bihar, too, is appreciably drier than Tirhut, and these two 
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oiroumstaaoeB, , greater diversity of -surface and less bumidity, 
aoooimt for the presence in Bihar of naany species that are absent 
from Tirhut. Another and, thougli an accidental, not less import- 
ant factor in influencing -the vegetation of Tirhut is the density 
of the population. So close, in consequence, is the tilth, that 
throughout whole districts fleld is conterminous -with field, and 
the cultivated land abuts so closely on -wayside and watercourse 
os to leave no foothold for those species that form, the roadside 
hedges and fill the weedy waste places so charaotemtio of Lower 
Bengal. Even the village shrubberies that constitute so marked 
a feature of much of our area, are in Tirhut conspicuous by their 
absence. The result is that, except for the water-plants in the 
smaller streams and sluggish rivers, the vegetation of Tirhut is 
chiefly limited to the crops with their concomitant field-weeds ; 
even the latter are often (Souspiouous by their paucity. ” 

The following is an account of the different botanical species 
found in Darhhanga : — 

The ground is under close cultivation, and besides the crops 
carries only a few field-weeds, except for a few very small patches 
of jungle, whereof the chief constituents are the red cotton tree 
(Bombm malabm'icum), khair [Acaeia Oalechu) and siau {Dalbergia 
Siaaoo) ; in these parts there is an under-growth of euphorhiaoeous 
and nrtioaceons shrubs and tree-weeds, like Breynia^ TS'ema, 
Fhteggia, PhylUnthm and Glochidion. Occasionally also large 
stretdies of grass land are found, of which the chief (^eoies are 
Eragrostia cynoauroidea, Andropogon intermedium, Imperata arwt- 
dinacea, Saceharum apontasmvm. These are interspersed with 
smaller spots of Hear land sparingly beset with Andrjopogon 
aeietdafua, Biplaehne, Sporobolua and similar grasses. Near 
villages siuaII shruhheries may be found containing mango, 
aiau, Eugenia Jambolana, various species of Ficus, an oooa- 
aicmnl tamarind and a few other semi-spontaneo-us and more or 
less useful species. Both the palmyra (JBoraasua fiabelUfer) and the 
hJu^&r {Pheenix syheatria) occur planted and at times self-sown, 
but neither in great abundance. By the roadsides or round -village 
enclosures, hedges of Jalropha Curcaa, Oteaalpinia sepiarw, Qrewia 
and similar shrubs are often covered with climlang speaLes of 
Convohsuhcece, Tragia imoluorata and various species of Vitia. 
Hedge-row weeds are represented by Jatropha gosaypifolia, JUm'ty- 
ida diandra and similar plants. The field and roadside weeds 
indude various grasses aud sedges, chiefly species of Panieum 
and Oypema ; prostrate spedes of Evolmlua, Indigofern, lonidium, 
Beamodium ; and herhaoeous epedes of PhyllantJma, Euphorbia, 
ffeUotropium, and the like. In waste comers on railway 
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embankments thickets of sisUf derived both from seeds and root- 
suokers, very readily appear. The sluggish streams and ponds 
are filled v^ith water weeds, submerged Ceraiqphpilumy Hydt illa^ 
Vallmieria^ OtUlia^ and iiOBidiigFotamogeton^^NelumbimnyNympheea^ 

Trapa^ Jumma^ Ipomma^ the sides being often fringed by reedy 
grasses and bulrushes occasionally intermixed with tamarisk bushes, 

Tirhut was formerly famous for the variety of its fauna in ^AtNA. 
the days when forests covered large stretches of land which are 
now under the plough. The buffaloes, ^ says the author of the 
. Ain-i-Akteri, “ are so savage that they will attack a tiger. There 
are many lakes, and in one of them the water never decreases, 
and the depth is unfathomable. Groves of mango trees extend 
to a distance of 20 delighting the eye. In the rainy season 
gazelle, deer and tiger frequent the cultivated spots and are hunt- 
ed by the inhabitants. The deer they surround with an enclo- 
STU'e, and take them when they please. Even towards the dose 
of the 18th century wild animals were still very plentiful. A 
few years before the termanent Settlement regards were paid for 
the slaughter of 61 tigers in a single year ; tliere was much waste 
land in the north of the district inhabited by the beasts of prey 
that cultivation had driven out of the more southern tracts; and 
the depredations of herds of wild elephants were a serious danger. 

The advance of cultivation, the growth of the population, 
and the extension of means of communication have now driven 
the wild animals which formerly infested the district back to the 
jungles of Nepal; and there is no jungle left suifidently large and 
dense to provide shelter for the larger heasts of prey. Leopards 
are oooasionalLy found in patches of jungle towards the north, 
hut only for a few months at a time, and they are merely stray 
visitors from N^pal. Wolves and hyaenas are met with but rarely. 
Jackals are numerous; they often carry off goats and kids, and 
sometimes children. The fox, wild cat, martin and civet are the 
other small predatory animals common in the district. The^mon- 
goose, hare and porcupine are plentiful towards the south. The 
only representatives of the Ungulata are nilgai (.Bosekpbus trag(h 
camelu!^ and wild pig. The former are not common, but are 
sometimes found in considerable numbers in large patches of 
thatching grass. Lately, however, there has been an influx of titigai 
causing ooDsiderable damage to the standing crops. The wild pig 
has also become scarcer, .as the waste lands and patches of jungle 
and grass which were formerly common have been brought more 
and more under cultivation. Be does little damage, except in 
tbe immediate neighbourhood of a few large grasses, where he 
now mahes his home. Whenever he can be found, be is still 
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hunted "with the same keenness by the Europeans of the disirict ; 
and though his kind has decreased in number, he retains the same 
qualities of cunning, hardihood and CQurage which make pig- 
sticking one of the finest sports in the world, 
birds* ' game birds of the district are not numerous. They consist 
of quail of various kinds in small numbers, a few snipe, grey 
partridge, and a few black partridge in patches of thatching 
grass. Duck of all kinds come in at the beginning of cold 
weather. They are found in the early part of the season in 
the big chaurs^ where rice is growing, before the water has dried 
up. They go later to the numerous tanks which are found all 
over the country. The following kinds of duck and teal are 
known the red-headed, white-eyed and crested pochard, pin-tail 
and shoveller duck, widgeon, ruddy sheldrake, bluo-winged, 
whistling and cotton teal. The spotted biE duck, whistler and 
cotton teal breed here, Snipe, plover, cranes, storks, curlew and 
numerous sorts of waders are regular visitors. 

Fish. Most of the rivers and lakes, and many of the tanks abound 

in small fish, such as rdhUf nmi^jasir^ hachud, tenor einghl^ hatld^ 
mullet, a great variety of the smaller carp, poach and dace- 
Hke fi^, a predatory fish known as Joan, and a flatsided fish 
called huna^ some of which grow to a large size. The hiUa has 
sometimes been found in the Little Qandak. lu the latter river’ 
and in the Baghmati and other larger rivers, the Gangetio porpoise 
is fairly common. The common turtle is also found in the larger 
rivers and lakes. The tjharidl or fish-eating crocodile and the 
mugger or snub-nosed variety, locally called boch, are found in 
most of the rivers. The former are occasionally of great size, 
ghariah 20 feet and more in length having been shot.* 
riJMATB, The climate of Darbhanga is generally dry, bracing and 
healthy. The range of the thermometer is not so great as in the 
south of the Patna Division ; and though the beat is greater than 
in the deltaic districts of Bengal proper, the dryness of the 
atmosphere renders its effects less enervating. The year is divided 
into three well-defined periods — the cold weather, theTiot weather, 
and the rainy season. The first commences early in November, 
and may be said to last till nearly the end of March ; for though 
the days then begin to be hot, the nights and early mornings 
continue comparatively cool and fresh. It would-be difficult to 
find a more delightful climate than that which Darbhanga enjoys 
at this time of the year* The days arc bright, warm and invigora* 
ting ; and as soon as the sun sets, the temperature falls, and a 


*I am indebted to Mr. W. Egorton, I. C. S., CoUectcr of Darbhanga, for 

thii account of the Fauna of the diitrict. - . 
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fire is at once a comfort and a necessity. The hot season, 
commenoing early in April, is ushered in by dust-storms and 'west 
winds, which often cause the temperature to rise above 96® in the 
shade. The heat is most intense in May, and unless broken by 
frequent rain, continues to increase until the gathering douds 
herald the approach of the rainy season. In on exceptional year, 
the wind may blow steadily from the east, but such seasons, 
though cool, are not healthy. The west winds, on the other hand, 
though they parch up vegetation and raise immense clouds of 
dust, are generally healthy, and even pleasant, for when they 
blow, the interior of the houses can be kept cool by means of 
screens of moistened scented grass {Jkhas-^khm tattk) ; these are 
placed at the windows, and kept constantly wet, so that the 
hot wind blows into the house cooled and tempered. Alaout the 
middle of June is the usual date for the commencement of the 
rains. Sometimes a few days' downpour is succeeded by a 
week or ten day^ of fair weather before the rains leally break. 

The rainy season continues till the end of September or the 
middle of October, when the saturated ground begins to dry. 

This is bonsidere^d to be the most trying season of the year ; the 
air is hot and steamy, while the sun’s rays are still powerful. 

The temperature then gradually diminishes, and by November 
the mornings become perceptibly cool. 

In spite of the dry westerly winds experienced in the hot Tempera- 
season, the temperature is not so excessive as in South Bihar, the y 
highest on record at Darbhanga being 107® in 1894. The mean 
maximum temperature ranges from 73® in January to 96® in 
April and May, and falls to 76® in December, more than half the 
change taking place in November and December. The mean 
minimum temperature varies from 52® in January to 80® in July, 
the lowest ever recorded being 38® in January 1878. 

Humidity is, on an average, just over GO per cent, of satura- 
tion in March and April, 70 in May, and generally between 80 
and 90 in other months, the highest being 88 in July and 
August, 

During the months November to April fine dry weather, Rainfall, 
with an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall, prevails, and 
only a fraction of an inch falls monthly. In normal years the 
monsoon breaks in June, when there are 7‘4 inches of rain ; the 
heaviest rainfall occurs iu July and August, varying from 12'5 
inches in the former to 12*9 inches in the latter month ; and the 
rainfall then decreases to 9*9 inches in September. At this period 
rainfall is heavy in the submontane tract, partly owing to the 
heavy showers which occur when cyelonic storms break up on 
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reaoliing ike hills, and partly because the monsoon current is 
stronger towards the west along the foot of the hills. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the varioos recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May), and the rainy season (June to 
October). The figures shewn are the averages recorded from the 
earliest year in which rainfall was systematically registered up 
to the end of 1906. 


• 

Stations. 

Years re- 
corded* 

N'ovember 
to Febru- 
ary. 

March 
to May, 

June to 
October. 

Annual 

average.; 

Dabbhanp-a 

00 

i 

1-28 

3-65 

44-16 

49-09 

Bahbba 

16^16 

1-39 

4*22 

43‘5G 

64-17, 

RirSBBA 

16-16 

x-28 

3dl 

44«58 

48-97 

Madhubani 

28- 80 

1*36 

4 21 

44*581 

60*10 

Samastipub 

80-31 

1-41 

2*93 

4217 

46-31 
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CHAPTER n. 


HISTORY. 

Dabbhakga, lying on one of tbe great lines of Aryan, immigrar. p&b- 
tion, MTos ooonpied at an early period by races of Aryan descent; 
and according to the legend preserved in Vedicliteratare, it formed 
part of the country in -whioh the Yidehas settled on their migration 
from the Punjab. The legend relates that Agni, the god of fire, 
accompanied the Yidehas on their march eastvrards from the banks 
of the Saraswati, and when they came to the broad stream of the 
Ghndak, informed them that their home lay to the east of the river. 
Thenceforward, the Yidehas lived to the east of the Q-andak) 
where they cleared the marshes, cultivated the virgin soil, and 
founded a great and powerful kingdom. This kingdom was in 
course of time ruled over by king Janaka, round whose name a 
halo of legend olings. Under his rule, according to Hindu 
mythology, the kingdom of -Mithila was the most civilized 
In'-ngiioTTi in. Tndia. Hia court was a centre of learning and 
attracted all the most learned men of the time ; Yedic literature 
was enriched by the studies of the scholars who flocked there ; 
his AhiA-f priest, Tajnavalkya, inaugurated the stupendous task 
of revising the Tajur Yedas ; and the speculations of the monarch 
himself, enshrined in the sacred works called the Upanishads, are 
still cherished- with veneration by the Hindu oommuniiy. The 
centre of this enlightened kingdom of Yideha was apparently in 
Tirhut ; the capital was Mithila, whioh is probably identifiable with 
of Janakpur, a town a short distance to the north-west of the 
district in Nepal territory, the nameof which preseiwes the memory 
of the scholar-king who made it his capital ; and tradition points to 
the village of Phulhar in the north-east comer of the Benipat! 

as the flower-garden where the king’s priests used to gatoer 
flowers for the worship of the gods, and identifies its temple 
with that of the .UevI Q-irija worshipped by Sita before her 
marriage with R&ma. The legends inspired ly local patrio- 
tism make this tract of country the home of several rishis. 

At the junction of the rivers JamunH and Ehmlli there dwrit the 
great sage, Jal Muni Rishi, who compiled a learned treatise on the 
laws of justice in relation to the wortiiip of the gods ; the village 
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of Kakraul at the eastern junction of the Kamla and Karai was the 
abode of the sage Kapildeva Muni, the celebrated author of the 
collection of Vedic hymns called the Sankhya Toga ; while in the 
north-west comer of the Darbhanga thana there stands to this day 
the Brahmanical village of Ahiari, where lived the third member 
of the famous trio of Tirhut sages, Gautama Eishi, the author of 
the Nyaya Sastra and the husband of Ahalya, from whom the 
village is said to have derived its name. Similarly, the neigh- 
bouring village of Bisaul is believed to mark the site of the 
hermitage of the sage Viswatra, and at Jagban, near the Kamtaul 
railway station, a banyan tree extending over a large area is 
adored as the hermitage of Yajnavalkya. 

The earliest event, however, which can claim historic reality is 
the rise of the Yrijjian oligarohicar republic, which apparently 
replaced the old monarchical rule of Videha, while the centre of 
power shifted from Mithila to Vaisali, the modem Basarh in the 
adjoining district of MuzafEarpur. The Vrijjians included eight 
confederate clans, of whom the lichchhavis were the most 
important. The growing power of the latter brought them into 
collision with the kingdom of Magadha, the limits of which 
roughly corresponded at this time with the modem districts of 
Patna and Gaya. Bimbisara (cir. 519 B. 0.), the founder of the 
Magadhan imperial power, had strengthened his position by matri- 
monial aUianees with the more powerful of the neighbouring States, 
taking one consort from the royal family of Kosala, a kingdom to 
the west of Tirhut, and another from the influential Liohohhavi 
clan at Vaisali. His murder by his son Ajatasatru involved the 
parricide in war with the aged Idag of Kosala, whose sister, the 
queen of the murdered Bimbisara, is said to have died of grief. 
This war ending with the complete victory of Ajatasatru, his 
ambition next induced him to undertake the conquest of the 
country now known as Tirhut, in which the Lichchhavi clan occu- 
pied a prominent position (cm*. 490 B.O.), The invasion was 
successful ; the Lichchhavi capital, Vaisali, was occupied; and Ajata- 
satru became master of Tirhut, It is probable* that the invader 
carried his victorious arms to their natural limit, the foot of the 
mountains, and that from this time the whole country between the 
Ganges and the Himalayas became subject, more or less directly, 
to the suzerainty of Magadha, Prom this time too dates the 
foundation of Pataliputra (Patna), as the victor erected a fortress 
at the village of Patali on the Ganges to curb his Lichchhavi 
opponents, and the foundations of a city nestling under the shelter 
of the fortress were laid by his grandson XJdaya (cir. 434 B.O.). 

* Early History of India by V. A. Smith. 
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Darbhanga must have shared iu the religious ferment which so Buddhism 
deeply stirred the hearts of the dwellers in the Gaugetic valley in jainigm. 
the sixtli century B.O. North of the Ganges tliis movement seems 
to have centred at Vaisali, which was thrice visited hy|^Biiddha, 
and was also the home of Maliavira Vardhamtoa, the founder or 
rather developer of Jainism. The scene of Mahavira^s miaistry was 
laid in North and South Bihar ; and here in a loijg wandermg.life 
of 42 years, he succeeded in gathering a considerable following of 
monks, kno’^vm as the Nigranthas or men who discarded all social 
ties, who after Mahavira’s death (ci)\ 490 B.O.) spreadyover the 
whole of India and became tnown as the Jains. About the same 
time; Buddha was engaged in his ministry in the same traot^of 
coimtry, and it seems beyond doubt that when he was spreading his 
doctrines at the neighbouring city of Vaisali, the people of jDar- 
bhanga must have been among those who welcomed his teaching. 

It is at least clear from the account of the second great Buddhist 
Council that by the fourth century B.O. Tirhut had become a cen* 
tre of Buddhism. This Council, it is said, was rendered>eeessary 
by the laxity of the Vrijjian monks, who asseited the legality of 
eertaiu relaxations of the rule of discipline. The result was that 
the Buddhist community became split u]d into two contending 
loarties, the strict and the lax, and the convocation of a Council 
was necessary for the restoration of order. The Council was held 
at Vaisali, but the local monks failed to convince the assembled 
brotherhood of the validity of their claims, and all the relaxa- 
tions were finally prohibited. The fact, however, that the Council 
was held at Vaisali, and that the contentions oC the local monks 
could cause such a schism in the Buddhist Church, sufficiently 
allows what a stronghold of Buddhism Tirhut was at this time.. 

For several centuries after this we have no record .of the Vaisali. 
history of T&hut. It continued to form part of the territory of the 
Vrij jian)3 and Liehohhavis, who acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Maurya kings; but while the western portion, lying on 
the royal road from Pataliputra to Nepal, was enriched.by the 
imperial monuments of Asoka, the eastern portion possesses no 
such remains. The capital, Vaisali, seems to have been over- 
shadowed by Pataliputra, the seat of the Maurya kings ; and 
during the reign of the Imperial Guptas, it probably formed 
the head-quarters of Tirabhukti (Tirhut), one of the districts 
of their empire. Eeoent excavations* at Basarh have, however, 
disclosed remains which throw some light on its history daring the 
fourth and fifth century A.D, Seals of oflBoials have been found, 
which very probably were attached to letters addressed by imperial* 


* Report Arch. Surv. Ind., 1903-04. 
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officers to the governors or chiefs of that district residiug atYaisfill, 
BTwnTig -whom are certain officers who are distinctly defined as 
being in charge of Tirabhukti; and the great number of other 
seals, attached to letters sent by merchants and bankers, point to 
the large commercial transactions that were conducted in those days 
between the chiefs and important traders from Patna and other 
cities. Indeed, t^e presence of seals of mercantile and banking 
guilds lends some plausibility to the suggestion that something like 
a Chamber of Commerce had been established even at that early 
date in Tipper India ; while the titles of the chiefs or governors, 
such as the commander of the military forces, the head of the 
police, the chief chamberlain, the chief of the war-office treasury, 
the governor of the city and the chief of the Prince’s ministers 
show a weh-organized and advanced form of government. 

It is not until- the seventh century A.D. that we find a 
detailed account of the country in the records of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
travels, from which it would appear that Tirhut comprised the 
territory of Vaiskli to the south and the Vrijjian kingdom to the 
north. Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the country about 635 A.D., 
desmibesthe kingdom of Yaisali as about 1,000 miles (6,000 
li) in circuit. The soil was rich and fertile, and flowers and fruit 
were produced in abundance, the mango and plantain being 
especially plentiful. The climate was agreeable and temperate, 
the manners of the people were pme and honest, and they loved 
religion and highly esteemed learning. To the north-east of 
Yaisali was the Yrijjian kingdom, some 800 miles (4,000 /i) in 
circuit, stretching away from east to west in a long narrow 
strip. The capital Ohansuna (Janakpur P) was in ruins, and the 
inhabitants, who were of a quick ahd hasty temper, were mostly 
heretics who did not follow the law of Buddha. Hiuen Taiang’s 
account of Yaisali sbpws that even there Buddhism was on the 
decline. Heretics and believers were living together, and he 
found the remains of hundreds of Buddhist monasteries ; but only 
three or four were inhabited, and those sheltered but a few mmilrg. 
The Jaihs were numerous, as might be expected in the birth-place 
of their religion; and Brahmanioal Hindus worshipped at more 
than a score of shrines.* There is, however, proof that Buddhists 

* Iti describing the seals of the foaith and fifth centuries, recently found at 
Basarb, Dr. Bloch remarks—" Toming to the emblems on tbe seals, tbe first thing 
that strikes one is the total absence of any symbol of Buddhism. * * The evi- 
dence of the emblems on the seals, so far as they have any connection with religions 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the seals bearing 
benedictory formulas, rather led me to conclude that most of the persons to whom 
the seals belonged were followers of the Brahminical creed or Jainas, or both, ” 
Beport Arch- Surr. Ind., 1808-0|< 
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remained there, probably until the conquest o£ the country by the 
Muhammadans, in the Buddhist images recently found among 
its ruins, which belong to the end of Buddhist history in India. 

"From the time of Hiuen Tsiang there is practically no histori- MEmacvAL 
oal information regarding Nor& Bihar until the ascendancy of the 
Pala dynasty (800 — 1200 A.D.). At the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit it must have formed part of the dominions of Harsha, the 
powerful ruler of Northern India between 606 and 648 A.D,, who 
exercised a oertain amount of control as suzerain over the whole of 
Bengal as far east as Assam and possessed full sovereign power over 
Western and Central Bengal. But affcfer his death the local chief- 
tains no doubt asserted thmr independence, and Tirhut passed 
under the rule of petty potentates. Early in the ninth century 
Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, became ruler of Bengal, 
and towards the close of hia.life (cir. 860 A.D.) he extended his 
power westward over Bihar. In the 11th century the country 
was wrested from the Palas by the ambitious Mngs of Ohedi, a 
tract corresponding to the present Central Provinces ; and in 
1019 A. D., it acknowledged the sovereignty of Gangeyadeva, who 
aimed at attaining paramount power in Northern India. The end 
of that century witnessed the rise of the power of the Sena Kings, 
who not only wrested their eastern provinces from the Palas, but 
also appear to have carried their arms northwards to North Bihar. 

Mithila formed the north-western province under the Sena rule, 
which in this part of Bihar is still commemorated by the use of 
the Lakshmana Sena era, the first current year ^ 1119-20 A.D.) of 
which was apparently the date of either tiie accession or the coro- 
nation of Lakshmana Sena, the last great king of the Sena dynasty. 

In the beginning of the 13th century the tide of Muhammadan Mtthah- 
conquest swept over Bihar, but it does not appear to have reached 
far north of the Ganges ; for it is not till the time of Ghias-ud-din 
Iwaz, the Muhammadan Governor of Bengal between 121 1 and 1226, 
that we learn that the banner of Islam was triumphantly carried 
into the territories of the Raja of Tirhut, which had never before 
been subdued, and the Raja compelled to pay tribute. This appears, 
however, to have been rather a successful invarion than an effectual 
conquest of the whole country, as a local dynasty of Hindu kings 
was established about this time at Simraon in the north-east 
oomer of the Champaran district, and these kings succeeded in 
maintaining their rule over Tirhut for over a century, until the 
mvaaon of Tughlak Shah in 1323 finally put an end to their 
independence. 

Of the earlier kings of this dynasty we have only traditional The 
Isocounts. Its founder was one Naim or Nanyupa Deva, who is said 
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to have established himself at Simraon, and to have eventually sub- 
dued the whole of Mithila and to have overcome the king of Nepal* 
Tradition relates that one of his sons reigned in Nepal, and the 
other, Ganga Deva, in Mithila. Here he is credited with having 
introduced the system of fiscal divisions or parganas, for the pur- 
poses of revenue administration ; while a chandhri or headman was 
appointed in each pargana to collect the revenue, and a panchdgat 
was chosen to settle all disputes. Local legend states that this 
king had a citadel at Lahera Raja, a village in the Bahera thana, 
and that the two large tanks of Ganga Sagar near the Darbhanga 
railway station, and another at Andhra Tharhi in the north-east 
of Madhubani, were excavated during his reign. At the latter 
place he is said to have built a fort, and the villagers of Bairiya, 
some 2 miles to the east, claim to be the descendants of his Prime 
Minister, Sridhar Kayasth. Ganga Deva was succeeded by his 
son Narsingh Deva, who is said to have had a quarrel with his 
kinsman, the king of Nepal, the upshot of which was that 
Mithila and Nepal were separated never to be united again. Rs,m 
Singh Deva, who succeeded his father on the throne, was a pious 
devotee and a firm patron of sacred literatoe. Under his auspices, 
several well-known commentaries on the Vedas were compiled; 
rules were framed for the guidance of Hindus in their religious 
and social observances ; and an officer was appointed in each 
village to adjudicate upon all questions arising from the working 
of these new canons of conduct. Various reforms in the system 
of internal administration are also attributed to this king. In every 
village a police officer was appointed whose duty it was to make 
a daily report of aU occurrences worthy of note to the chaudhri 
or head revenue-coUeotor of the pargnna ; the latter being assigned, 
in return for his services, a certain quantity of land, ihe produce 
of which was appropriated by him and his heirs in office. To the 
same period too is assigned the rise of the system of patwdru or 
village accountants, who were, it is said, paid at the rate of Rs. 10 
a month from the village fun^. 

On the death of R&m Singh Deva, his son, Sakti Singh, 
ascended the throne, but his despotism appears to have ofiended 
the nobles, and one of his ministers established a council of seven 
elders as a check upon the autocratic power of the king. His son 
Hara Singh Deva, the last of the line, is said to have excavated 
the Horahi and other tanks in this district, and to have prepared 
records of the caste subdivisions of the Brahmans and Hama 
H&yasths within his dominions. Fortunately, with this king we 
are on more certain ground than that of tradition. In 1823 the 
Dmperor Tughlak Sh&h led his victorious forces into Tirhut on 
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his march back from the defeat of Bah&diir Shah, the rebellious 
Q-overaor of Bengal. The fort of Hara Singh was taken, and 
the king bimflAlf fled northwards, and in his turn oon(juered the 
valley of Nepal, though he does not seem to have maintained 
any efEeotual authority over it. As Professor Bendall* says 
“ Until more evidence is forthcoming, it seems safer to regard Hara 
Singh and his ancestors who reigned in Tirhut, Simraon and also 
possibly other parts of the Nepal Tavai as at most titular kings of 
Nepal, even if they really claimed sovereignly over the valley 
of Nepal at all.’^ 

With the flight of Hara Singh, Tirhut became a dependency 
of the Empire of Delhi, and Tughlak Shah placed it under ^ 
Hameswara Thakur, the founder of the Thakur dynasty, which 
continued to rule over Tirhut till early in the 16th century- 
Here, as elsewhere, the Muhammadan conquest passed over 
the land without sweeping away all the ancient land marks. In 
some places the allowed the Hi ndu chiefs to 

remain undisturbed in their possessions, and in others they 
appointed new men as ruling chiefs \ but in either case they did 
not interfere with the internal administration so long as their 
tribute was paid. The Hindu rulers of Tirhut were therefore 
practically independent, so long as they acknowledged their sub- 
mission to the Miib ftinTn ».dans by the payment of an annual 
tribute. Their tenure of power, however, depended solely on the 
pleasure of their Muhammadan over-lords. The first of the line, 
Kameswara, was deposed by Firoz Shah (1353), who gave the 
throne to his younger son Bhogiswara, who was his own personal 
friend. Hirtti Singh, the second in descent from Bhogiswara, 
was also a younger son, who similarly obtained the prindp^ty 
as a personal favour from the Emperor as^ a result of a visit to 
Delhi. The most famous of the whole line, Siva Singh, was 
not so complaisant. He rebelled, and succeeded, in 1402 A. D., 
in establishing his independence } but three years afterwards he 
was conquered by the Musalmans and carried ofE to Delhi, while 
his wife, Lakshima Thakurani, accompanied by the poet Vidya- 
pati, took refuge in Banauli close to Janakpur in Nepal, and there 
committed aati when no news of her husband had been received 
for 12 years. The memory of Siva Singh is still preserved 
among the people, who point to a tank he built at^ E&jokhan arm 
quote the proverb : — “ The tank at Bajokhari is indeed a tsM, 
and all others are puddles. Hing Siva Singh was indeed a king 
and all others are princelings.^^ But his chief claim to fame is 

*Ses History ci Nepal and riurtounding Kingdoms, by Professor C. Bendall, 
J, A. S.B., Vol. LXXII, Part I (1903). 
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that he was] a royal patron of learning. Not only was his wife, 
Lakshima, one of the few learned women of India, but his court 
was frequented by poets and scholars, of whom Vidyapati was 
at once the most famous and the most faithful. In this respect, 
Siva Singh was true to the traditions of his house. like the 
Senas, who are said to have devoted their efEorts to collecting 
troops of poems rather than to marshalling armies of soldiers, 
these Brahman princes were noted for their encouragement of 
learning and the fine arts. Their courts were said to be the 
asylum of Sanskrit heller lettreB and philosophy ; and they lived 
immersed in the study of sacred books and poems.* One of 
the oldest known documents t in Darbhanga is a grant of Siva 
Singh’s dated 1400 A.D., conveying the village of Bisapi (Bisfi 
in ihe Benipati thana) to “ the excellent poet Vidyapati.” His 
successora continued to rule as dependent princes over the 
northern part of Tirhut till 1632, when it was finally placed in 
the direot charge of Muhammadan Gtovemars. 

Though the northern part of Tirhut was ruled by its native 
non. prinoes until this late period, the south was under the direot 
control of Muhammadan Q-ovemors, and here the Muhammadan 
supremacy was far more pronoonoed. In the neighbourhood of 
Hajipur their asoendauoy was won and maintained through war 
and convulsion. H&jipur, situated at -the oonfluenoe of the 
Qandak with the Ghinges, was a position of great strategioal 
importance ; it was long the head-quarters of the Qnveruors of 
the Bengal kings, and was the scene of more than one rebellion ; 
and the result is that the Musalm&n role has left many more 
traces in the south than in the north of Tirhut. The city was 
founded by and named after Hftjllly&s, king of Bengal 
(1346-58), who invaded and ravaged Tirhut, harried the frontier 
between the Bengal kingdom and the Delhi Empire, and appar- 
ently hdlt this fortress to consolidate his conquests. To punish 
him and oheok his growing power, Kroa Shah invaded Tirhut in 
1368, following hard after H&jl Ilyas, who retreated to Pandua. 
The ejqjedition was short and dedsive, and after the entire 
defeat of HSji Ilyas, the Emperor returned to Delhi after appoint- 
ing ofifioers to uphold his authority in Tirhut. 

SJiortly after this, North Bihar appears to have been annexed 
ty the kings of Jaunpur (cir. 1897), and it remained subject to 
them for 100 years. They were then deprived of this outlying 
portion of their dominions by the E mperor Sikandar Lodi, who 

Vid}Sp.tl .tkd hii Coatemporariei, and on Mm. medusTal king, of 
iCithili, by Dr. Qiiemon, Indian Antiqnaiy, TdL XIV, 188S, «id,Tol. XIVIII, ISgy. 

+ The aathenladty of tUt docoment ie dieonted, <«« J. A. S. B. ToU LXVIII 
(1899), Port I, p..96. 
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conqiieredJaunpuT, and tlien in’1499 advanred against Husain 
Shah, king of Fengal. A treaty was concluded at Barh, in which 
it was agreed that the Emperor should retain Bihar, Tirhut and 
sarkar Saran, on condition that he did not invade Bengal \ and 
Sikandar Lodi then swept down upon Tirhut. Unable to face Ihe 
Imperial forces, the Esja of.Tirhut'^ adTanoed to meet him, made 
his suhnussion, and was allowed to make terms on the payment 
of a fine amoimting to several lakhs of rupees. The treatv 
between the Emperor and the Bengal king was not long observed, 
for in the early part of the 16th century Nasrat Shsh (1518-32) 

- invaded Tirhxit, put its Raja to death and appointed his 
son-in-law, Ala-ud-din, to he its Governor. He then marohed 
against Hajipur, and haviug subdued the tract of country called 
after it, placed it in charge of another son-in-law named 
Makhdum. Alim, Shortly afterwards (1638) the latter rose in 
revolt against his brother-in-law Mahmud Shah and made common 
cause with the Pathah adventurer Sher Shsh, who was at this 
time beginning the struggle which finally secured for him the' 
throne of Delhi. 

Mahmud Shah was the last independent king of Bengal, and 
after his fall North Bih^ formed part of the Delhi empire. The 
allegiance of the local chieftains was however very uncertain, and 
they were practically independent. The country had not 
been fuHy subjugated, and it was filled with Afghan settlers, 
wliose numbers were swelled by the accession of the Pathans who 
had refused to join the service of the Mughals. Accordingly, 
when Daud Khan was raised to the throne of Bengal by the 
rebellious Pathan chiefs and broke out in open revolt in 1674, he 
found a number of trained soldiers ready to follow him in ’ the 
strip of country north of the Ganges. Akbar sent orders to TTViftn 
Kh§.nan to crush the rebel, and directed the Mughal chiefs of the 
neighbourhood and those Pathans who continued loyal to the 
Mughals to assist him. It was not, however, until AJkhar came 
in person to direct the operations that the*fort of Hajipur was 
taken and the rebels’ power was broken. With the fall of Patna 
diortly afterwards, Bihar was lost to Daiid Khan. It was thence- 
forward placed under a separate Mughal Governor, and Tirhut 
was included in the Subah or Province thus formed. Those chief- 
tains who had assisted in establishing the Imperial authority 
were granted lands andy^/lra in the Hajipur aarkdr^ which inclu- 
ded the southern portion of Darbhanga, and here they settled with 
their followers. Subsequently, in 1679, when they raised the stan- 
dard of ievolt, Azim Khan, the successor of Aihar’s great finance 

• Elliot's History of India, Vol, V, p.96* 
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minister Todar Mai, who was deputed to quell the rebellion, 
appears to have bought off the chiefs by confirming them in 
possession of the lands they had hitherto enjoyed and by granting 
fresh jdgtrs. In this way, a large number of petty MusalrnSn 
chiefe, with their followers, were permanently settled in the south 
of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

The history of Darbhanga is henceforward merged in that of 
the Province of which it formed a part, and it does not come into 
any prominence until the troubled times which accompanied the 
disruption of the Mughal Empire. Then the Afghan chiefs settled 
there began to intrigue with the Marathas, who were raiding 
Bengal, and when Mustafa Xhan, the discontented general of 
All Vardi E3i&n, rebelled (1744), they sided with him. On their 
return to Darbhanga, they opened negotiations with Zain-ud-din, 
the son-in-law of Ali Yardi Elan, who was at this, time the 
SUbaAddr or Governor of Bihar. They marched to Patna, where 
the Governor received them in darbar ; but towards its conclusion 
they treacherously assassinated him, and then proceeded to commit 
various savage atrocities ; in the words of the author of the Riyazu- 
B-Salatin ‘Hhey sacked the city and its suburbs, looted treasures, 
dishonoured women and children, and desolated a whole world.^’ 
A vast number of Afghans flocked to join them, till their army 
numbered about 40,000 horse and as many fool, besides a large 
train of artillery. But their triumph was short-lived, as Ali 
Vardi Khftn marched up with a large army ; and in spite of the 
&ct that they had been joined by the Marathas, signally defeated 
them near Barh, A number of the Afghan generals were killed, 
and their wives and daughters captured, but Ali Vardi Khan 
treated them honourably, allowed them to depart for Darbhanga* 
and even gave them property in the district for their maintenance. 
The revolt was effectually crushed, and the Afghans of Dar- 
bhangi., with their leaders slain and their MarUtha allies in full 
retreat, did not again take up arms. 

Darbhanga passed with the rest of Bihar under British 
rule in 1764, when the decisive battle of Buxar finally made 
the British masters of the Lower Provinces of Bnegal. Since 
that time the history of the district has been confined to the 
establishment of order, the progress of settled government, the 
growth of cultivation, and the general advance of civilization. 
Li the yearly days of British administration, a great part of the 
country was in a terrible state of lawlessness. The trade routes 
were infested by robbers, who preyed on the surrounding 
tenantry, orimes went unpunished, and even high officials were 
molested. The ooire^ondenoe on the first 20 years ,of British 
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rule presents an extraordinary! picture of the lawless state of 
the country, the trade routes blocked by gangs of freebooting 
zamindars, large stretches of land lying waste owing to their 
depredations, the native revenue officers in league with and 
sharing the booty of these outlaws, black-mail extorted from the 
servants of the local officers who had occasion to pass up the 
river, and even the Chief Magistrate himself fired on in order 
that he might be intimidated into paying an illegal toll ; his 
attempts to arrest the ojffenders set at naught, and their 
apprehension not eEEected until a year later, and then only 
through the agency of military force. To the south it was 
reported that the zamTndars had set authority in defiance and 
assumed an independence from any legal subordination, that the 
situation of their estates among the jungles and on the banks 
of the Baghmati enabled them to keep a force which no person 
in those parts could repel, and that they managed to maintain 
it by means of depredations on both sides of the river. To 
the north matters were no better, as the zamindars on the 
borders of Nepal, secure in their jungle fastnesses, mocked at 
the authorities. “ They are all to a man,” writes the Judge in 
17-82, villains and tyrants, and many of them have long been 
in a state of petty warfare with Government ; ” and about ten 
years later the Collector describes them as almost savages, who 
never occupied themselves except in hunting.” Many of the 
peasants, unable to bear the constant oppression of these petty 
tyrants, abandoned their houses and lands, and fled to Nepal, 
so that “ in every village there were several empty houses and 
many villages were quite waste.” 

The difficulties of administration were still farther increased 
by external trouble owing to the incursions of the Nepalese. 
Attempts to induce the Gurkhas to aid our officers in the 
suppression of frontier dacoities were fruitless, and aU remon- 
strances against their aggressions were unavailing. The Collector 
of Tirhut reported that between 1787 and 1813 upwards of 200 
villages had been seized by them upon one or other unjustifi- 
able pretext, and in 1815 he was again obliged to report that 
the zamindars complained that in consequence of the incursions 
of the Nepalese, who had come down and burnt their villages and 
plundered their property, their ryots had in many mstanoes deserted 
and they were unable to pay their revenue. In the war which 
ensued, J aynagar, close to the Nepal frontier, had to be occu- 
pied by British troops, but no fighting took place in the district. 

Since the establishment of peace with the Nepalese, 
Darbhanga has enjoyed an unbroken tranquillity. During the 
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Mutiny there 'were greet fears that mu'tineers from adjoining 
districts would break into X)arbhanga. One body en'tered 'the 
larai north of Pm-nea, and it was thought that they might descend 
on Tirhut from Nepal , but the rebels, failing to find the 
sympathy they expected, did not molest 'the district, and 
Darbhanga remained undisturbed. 

In concluding 'this sketch of the history of the district, 'the 
following summary* of i'ts main features may be quo'ted : — The 
history of Mithdla does not centi-e round valiant feats of arms, 
but round courts engrossed in the luxurious enjoyment of 
literature and learning. But 'while Mithila’s bid for feme does 
not rest on heroic deeds, it must be duly honoured as the home 
where the enlightened and learned might always find a generous 
patron, peace and safely. Before 1000 B. 0. it was the great 
centre of Hradw learning j from the sixth to 'the third century 
before Christ, Vaisali, ato-wn ■within its borders, was a Buddhist 
stronghold, and in the fifth century, after the sun of Buddhism 
had set, Mitbila again springs into notice as the home of Hindu 
enlightenment. When eventually the first flood of Musalman 
invasion, coming down the Ganges, did overspread Bihar, it 
subsided, leaving Mithila -with Hindu kings still holding courts, 
where poetry and learning were alone honoured. In this coimtry 
'with principalities api)arently undisturbed by internal troubles 
^d heedless of external convulsion; ■with courts devoted to 
learning and culture, where poets and philosophers lived in 
honour and affluence, our first impulse is to look for some traces 
of superior mental development in the mind of the people at 
large, at least for some grains of enlightenment fallen from the 
overflo'wing store of their masters. But the search is in vain, 
and it is a deplorable reflection on the Hindu social system ' l-.l'sf - 
in Mitiula, where it reached a high degree of development, 
its influences on the material and moral condition of the people 
at large were , in the direction, not of amelioration, but of 
degradation. The priestly and intellectual aristocracy was so 
predominant that it set itself to suppress any attempt at social 
or mental emanoipatipn outside its pile ; and it was aHe to attain 
its object so efEeotually that at the pesent day it is in this same 
ancient centre o f beaming that ignorant fanaticism is most 
rampant and religious susceptibilities most mAB-TtiTnable, 
the state of the lower classes is most degraded and most depess^ 
and that the proportion of the illiterafe is the greatest.” 


• IConilaipox Surrey and Settlement Report, by C. J. Stereneon.MooKi, l. o. a. 
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THE PEOELE. 

Obowts 

UmiL tke year 1876 Darbliaiiga formed part of the old distncfc or thb 
of Tirhut, and no separate enumeration of its inhabitants was 
taken. A rough census of the population of Tirhut was, however, 
carried out in 1802, when it was estimated that the population 
numbered 2 , 000,000 souls. Seventy years afterwards, when the 
first regular census was taken, it was reported to be 4,384,706, 
but this first census was wanting in accuraoy, and in all proba- 
bility it was nearer 4,600,000, In other words, the increase of 
the population of Tirhut, i.e.^ of the districts of MuzafEarpur and 
Darbhanga, was no less than 126 per cent, during these seventy 
years, or 1*78 per cent, per annum. 

According to statistics prepared for Darbhanga separately, it 
appears that the population of the district in 1872 was 2,136,898; 
and when the first census of Darbhanga as a separate district took 
place in 1881, it had risen to 2,630,496, A large portion of this 
increase was, however, due to greater accuracy in the enumeration, 

A careful census of the head-quarters subdivision in 1874 showed 
an apparent increase of 26 per cent, in the population during the 
space of 2 ^ years, one of which had been marked by general and 
severe distress; and a similar enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the Madhubani subdivision in 1876 showed that there had been 
an increase of 20 per cent, during the 4 years which had elapsed 
since the census of 1872, The rate of increase disclosed is so 
extraordinary that it can only be explained as due to an inadequate 
enumeration in 1872, By the year 1891 the population had 
grown to 2,801,965, the morease during the decade being ; 6*6 
per cent. ; and tiie census of 1901 showed a further increase of 8*9 
per cent., the total number of inhabitants being 2,912,611. 

The decade preceding this census had not been a proq>erou 8 1901 ,' 
one. In 1891 ihe crops failed over a considerable area in the head- 
quarters and Madhubani subdivisions, and rdief operations were 
necessary. In 1896 the harvest was again a diort one, and this 
was followed by the great crop failure of 1896. This affected the 
whole district except two of the three thSnas in the Samastipur 
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sul^divisioii : in the third thana, "Warisnagar, the distress was less 
acute than in the rest of the distriot; and it was most severe 
in the western portion of the head-quarters and Madhuhani sub- 
divisions. The number of persons requiring relief was greater 
tbfl/n in any other distriot ; but the recovery after the famine 
was at least equally rapid, and by the end of 1897-98 the 
people were almost restored to their normal condition. The result 
of tile census was to show that, while there was only a slight 
increase (1*9 per cent.) in the Samastipur subdivision, which was 
least afEeoted by the famine, the growth was greatest (7*8 per 
cent,} in Madhubani, where distress was most acute both in 1892 
and 1897. The growth of population in the head-quarters sub- 
division was only 1'6 per cent., and here the Darbhanga thana 
showed a dight decrease. This, however, was due to f ortuitou's 
circumstances, which, as explained below, caused an unusually 
large number of persons to be present in barbhanga town at the 
time of the previous census ; and if the urban area is excluded, 
the thana shows a dight increase since 1891. The only other 
thana in the distriot in which there was any decrease was Waris- 
nagar, where the population declined by 1*13 per cent. 

Taking the variations of population since 1881, when the first 
census of Darbhanga as a separate district took place, one finds 
that the total increase has been just over 10 ]^er cent., but more 
than three-fifths of this took place in the first decade. The 
Sam&stipxir subdivision lost 2*3 per cent, of its population in the 
ten years 1881-91, and though it recovered during the second 
decade some of the ground which it lost in the first, its present 
population is still less than it was in 1881., The growth in the 
head-quarters subdivision, which amounted to 8 per cent, in the 
first decade, has now fallen to 1*6 per cent. ; and there has thus 
been a sudden arrest in the rise of population since 1891.. In the 
Madhubani subdivision the increase in the number of the inhabi- 
tants, which was very marked in 1881-91, continued, though 
it .was considerably less rapid, falling from 12 to 7*85 per 
cent. Taking the distriot, then, as a whole, we find that the 
population of Samastipur is practically stationary, that the head- 
quarters subdivision is approaching a similar position, and that it 
is only in Madhubani that any very large increase is to be found, 
and even here the rate of progress is appreciably less than 
formerly. Nor can these phenomena be ascribed to any special 
cause, such as emigration, famine, or j)lague. The movements of 
the population did not affect the results of the last census, and so 
far as permanent migration is concerned, the balance is in favour 
of the district. Plague may have affected the population of the 
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Dalsingli Sarai and Darbhanga thanas, but only sligMy, and it 
did not extend to .other parts before the census. la Kadhubani 
the reported death-rate in the preceding years had been higher 
than in any part of the district, and it had been most severely 
affected by tibie famine of 1897. In spite, however, of these 
unfavourable oircumstances, Madhubani showed the greatest 
addition to its numbers, an addition more than double that of the 
rest of the district. This is the great rice-growing subdivision, and 
there has apparently been some migration to it from the more 
crowded tracts in &e south of the district ; and the reason for 
the large increase appears to be that, while the other parts of 
Darbhanga have as dense a population as the land will support, 
there is still some room for expansion in Madhubani. 

Although exceeded by the figures for a few individual districts, gbnesai. 
such as Howrah and Dacca, the portion of North Bihar which cha.eao- 
compiises the three districts of Sn:an, Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhangs, has a more teeming population than any other tract of 
equal size in Bengal or Eastern Bengal. Of these three districts 
Muzaffarpur is the most and Darbhanga the least densely popu- 
lated, but the pressure on the soil even here is as great as 870 Density of 
to the square mile. Lying between Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur, 
it partakes, in the west, of the character of the former, and in the 
east, of the character of the latter district. In only one of the 
western thtoas does the density of population fall below 900, 
and in none of the eastern thanas does it reach 800 per square 
mile. The Samastipur subdivision with 967 to the square mile is 
the most thickly crowded part of the district. It is eminently 
a rural tract, dependent almost entirely on agriculture; and 
the pressure of the agricultural pa|>ulation on the soil is already 
so great that further expansion under present conditions is neitlier 
to he expected nor desired. As, moreover, it includes ^about 
40 square miles of ciiw^er, which is practically uninhabited and 
mainly uncultivated, the pressure of population on the inhabited 
and productive area cannot be put at less than 1,000 per square 
mile. There is no very marked difference between the conditions * 
of Madhubani and the head-quarters subdivision so far as the 
strictly rural areas are concerned ; and as the indications are that 
during the last decade the latter approached very near the limit 
of population which the soil is capable of supporting, it cannot 
be expected that Madhubani will show any considerable further 
increase at the next census. These two subdivisions are mainly 
rioe-produding tracts, and they cannot hope to support so large a 
population as Samastipur, where the rich uplands produce more 
valuable crops. It may, therefore, be said of the district, as a 
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TV'liole tliatj under present conditions and in the absence of some 
eoonomio revolution, there is little room for further increase of 
population. 

Migration. Emigration as a remedy for over-population does not appear 
to have taken any real hold on the people as yet. The census of 
1901 shows that out of every 10,000 persons bom in the district 
only 382 are found elsewhere, and of these 255 are in contiguous 
districts. The proportion of emigrants is, in fact, lower than in 
any other district of North Bihar except Champaran and Pumea, 
where there is stiU much land available for cultivation. As 
regards immigration, 310 out of every 10,000 persons enumerated 
in the district were immigrants bom elsewhere ; and the volume of 
immigration is, therefore, nearly as large as that of emigration. 
So far as permanent movements are concerned, the balance is 
slightly in favour of Darbhanga, the number of emigrant females 
being nearly 4,000 less than that of those who have come in feom 
other districts. Though the male emigrants number nearly 25,000 
more than the male immigrants, the aggregate is only 58,443, and 
many of these are only temporary emigrants, who return to their 
homes after the labour season in other districts is over. The ebb 
and flow between Darbhanga and its neighbour is almost at a par ; 
it loses to Bhagalpur and gains in all other directions. The other 
emigrants go by preference to the neighbourhood of Calcutta or 
to Dacca and Eastern Bengal. 

Sex, lu common with other Bihar districts, Daihhanga has an 

excess of females over males, there being 106 females to every 
100 males. Eemales preponderate in every thana, and the pre- 
ponderance has been steadily increasing since 1872. The causes 
appear to be obscure, but a partial clue may, perhaps, be found in 
the fact that the proportion of females to males is highest (over 
110 per cent.) in Samastipur and Dalsingh Sarai, and lowest (108 
per cent.) in the Madhubani subdivision. Pressure on the soil is 
greatest in the former area and least in the latter, and the relaiive 
preponderance of females probably indicates the extent to which 
temporary emigration is resorted to. The emigration to Bhagal- 
pur chiefly takes place from the northern and central parts of 
Darbhanga which adjoin it, and as it is largely of a permanent 
nature, <he emigrants take their wives with them. But from the 
south of the district there is a good deal of temporary emigration 
to the eastern part of the Province dmiug the labouring season, 
and in this case tlie emigrants usually leave their women-folk 
bdiind. Again, many of the marsh lands in the Q-ogri thtoa of- 
Monghyr, which only produce a rM crop and are submerged 
during the rains, are cultivated by men from the Dalsingh Sarai 
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tliSiia, wlio only leave their homes for the cold "tt'eather and rarely 
take tiieix families with them, 

Darhhanga is essentially a raral district. The great majority 
of the people are engaged in agxicnltnral pnrsnits, and they have 
hitherto developed no tendency to flock into the towns. No new 
industrial centres of any importance have sprung up ; and the 
rapid development of commerce and manufactures, which is so 
important a factor in the growth of an urban population, is un- • 
known. Only 3 per cent, of the inhabitants live in urban areas, 
the remainder congregating in 3,233 villages. There are only 
four towns, vhs., Darbhanga, Madhubani, Rusera and Samastipur, 
with an aggregate population'of 103,392, Darbhanga alone account- 
ing for over two-thirds of the number. Of these four towns, 

Rusera on the bank of the Grandak is slightly decadent, as the 
railway has diverted some of the traffic which was formerly borne 
by the river. Samastipur and Madhubani, on the other hand, 
have benefited by the railway, especially the former. Darbhanga 
at the last census showed a decrease of nearly 10 per cent., which 
was partly due to its nnhealthiness ia the preceding years and 
partly to special causes. The population returned in 1891 was 
abnormally large on account of the presence of some 6,000 
Brahmans, who had come to partake of a feast given by the Maha- 
raja of Daibhanga. In 1901 the fact that the date was an 
auspicious one for weddings caused the absence of many of the 
inhabitants ; plague had also appeared, and some of the residents 
whose permanent homes were elsewhere had begun to move away ; 
and the result was that the number of persons present in the town 
on the day of the census was unusually small. 

The vernacular current in the disfaict is the dialect of Bihari Lasguts 
H indi ■ called Maithili, tus,, the language of Mithila or the country 
bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the Ganges, 
on the west by the Gandak and on the east by the river Kosi. The 
head-quarters of this dialect, which is called Tirhutiya by people in 
other parts of India, are in the north and centre of tire district, 
where the Maithil Brihmana muster in large numbers ; in the 
south of Darbhanga it is spoken in a slighly corrupt form. It is 
spoken in its greatest purity by Maithil Brahmans and the other 
high castes, while the lower castes have a habit of dipping their 
final syllables. 

Most of the Muhammadans speak the Maithili of their Hindu 
neighbours in a corrupt form mixed up with Arabic and Persian 

* This sketch of the language of Darbhanga is taken from Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vols. lY and V, 
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words. It is estimated that 837,000 out of the 338,667 MusalmSus 
in the district speak this corrupt Maithili, or Jolaha Boli, as it is 
called from the name of the caste of Muhammadan weavers, who 
are numerous in Darbhanga. The upper classes, as well as the 
more educated Hindus, speak Hindustani or Urdu, the number 
of speakers of this language being returned as about 4,000. 

No less than three different alphabets are in use in the tract in 
which Maithil! is spoken. The Maithili character proper, which 
is closely akin to the Bengali, is that used by the Maithil Brah- 
mans, and the character which is employed by all the other castes 
is the Kaithi. The Devanagari character is used by a few of the 
educated classes, and is understood and read by all persons who 
pretend to a liberal education ; and, besides this, the Urdu 
character is employed by the better educated Muhammadans. 

Maithil! is the only one of the Bihari dialects which has a 
literary history. For centuries the Pandits of Mithila have 
been famous for their learning, and more than one San^it work 
of authority has been written by them. One of the few learned 
women of India whose name has come down to us, was Lakshima 
Thakuran!, who, according to tradition, lived in the middle of the 
15th century A.D. Nor was the field of vernacular literature 
neglected by them. The earliest vernacular writer of whom we 
have any record was the celebrated Vidyapati Thakkura, who 
graced the court of Maharaja Siva Singh of Sugaona, and who 
flourished about the same time. As a writer of Sanskrit works 
he was an author of considerable repute, but it is upon his dainty 
songs in the vernacular that his fame chiefly rests. He was the 
first of the old master-singers whose short religious poems, 
dealing principally with Eadha and Krishna, exercised such an 
important influence on the religious history of Eastern India. 
His songs were adopted and enthusiastically recited by the 
celebrated Hindu reformer Ohaitanya, who flouridied at the 
beginning of the 16th century, and, through him, became the 
house-poetry of the Lower Provinces. Yidyapati Thakkura or, 
as he is called in the vernacular, Bidyapat Thakur, had many 
imitators in Mithila itself, of whom we know nothing except the 
names of the most popular, and a few stray verses. 

Amongst other writers in Maithili may be mentioned Man- 
bodh Jha, who died about the year 1788 A.D. He composed a 
Haribans, or poetical life of Krishna, of which ten cantos are still 
extant, and enjoy groat popularity. The drama has had several 
authors in Mitidla, where the local custom has been to write the 
body of a play in Sanskrit, but the songs in the vem^ular. 
There has been a remarkable revival of Maithili literature during 
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the past fe^ years, and at least one author deserying of special 
note has come to the front, Chandra Jh5, who has shown remark- 
able literary powers. He has written a MtViildhkdsJia Rdmdyana^ 
and a tranidation, with an edition of the original Sanskrit text, 
of the Purusha-jmnkBhd of Vidyapati Thakkura, the perusal of 
which will well repay the student. 

Maithill, with its strangely complex system of verbal conju- chabao- 
gation, has been described by Dr. Grierson as the dialect of a ter or 
nationality which has carried conservatism to the excess of people 
uncouthness. “ Mithila,” he writes, “ a country with an ancient 
history, traditions of w^hich it retains to the present day, is a 
land under the domination of a sept of Br^mans extraordinarily 
devoted to the mint, anise, and cummin of the law, For centu- 
ries it has been a tract too proud to admit other nationalities to 
intercourse on equal terms, and has passed through conquest after 
conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, 
without changing its ancestral peculiarities. The story goes that 
at the marriage of Eamachandra,* the Brahmans of Mithila 
showed the same xmcivilized pride w’hich is the characteristic of 
their descendants of the 19th century. This Brahmanical domi- 
nation has left ineffaceable marks upon the nature of the rest 
of the population. Mithila or Tirhut is one of the most congested 
parts of India. Its inhabitants increase and multiply and im- 
poverish the earth, nor will they seek other means of life than 
agriculture, or other lands on which to practise the one art with 
which they are acquainted.” 

There can be little doubt that the character of the people has 
been profoundly influenced by their geographical isolation. The 
river Gandak proved in the days of the Muhammadan invasion a 
curiously strong barrier : and while the countries to the west of the 
Gandak and south of the Ganges were constantly subjected to the 
turbulent influences that accompanied the rule of the Mughal 
dynasty, the country of Mithila, the modem Tirhut, remained 
more or less at peace under Hindu kings. The results of this 
seclusion may be seen even in the present day. The people are 
more backward and less enterprising than those of Saran. In 
the time of the Mutiny the rebels found fighting recraits in 
Saran, but none in Muzaffarpur or Darbhanga; and at the 
present time the labourers of Saran go far afield to seek labour, 
and are to be found even in the furthest comers of ABsam> 
while the labourers of the other two districts leave their homes 


* The curse pronounced by Ramacliandra on the Mithila Brahmans was : — 
‘♦Heroes at home, cowards in the battle-field, ever quarrelling among yourselves, 
and inordinatdy full of family pride, shall ye be iu Mithila." 
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m far fewer numbers. Tbe people of S&raii are on the whole 
self-ftssertive, energetic and alert, while those of Darbhanga, 
lining in a country which has for ages been secluded and far 
removel from the beaten paths of progress, are conservative, 
unenterprising and ignorant. A curious instance of this ignorance 
was seen a few years ago when some troops marched through 
the district, an event to which the inhabitants were unaccustomed. 
When the first relief went through, the villages were deserted by 
the women. The men came round in crowds to stare at the 
soldiers, and bn one occasion, when the latter broke out into a 
cheer for some reason, the spectators fled across country in the 
greatest terror. After this, it became a regular practice for the 
soldiers to use this simple device to rid themselves of a staring 
throng when they were eating their food. Though the troops 
were a model of good behaviour, the movement of the second 
relief caused even greater excitement. They were Baluchis, 
and their advent was regarded with dread ; and it took all the 
tact of the European residents and educated native gentlemen to 
assure the people that they had nothing to fear. 

Rbm- The great bulk of the inhabitants are Hindus, who with a 

eioss. of 2,559,128 account for 87-86 per cent, of the population ; 

and practically all the remainder ai’e Muhammadans, who number 
Muham- 362,691 or 12*11 per cent, of the population. They muster most 
madans. strongly in the Daai'bhanga thana, where they form over a fifth of 
the population, and the proportion is lowest in Dalsingh Sarai, 
where they form Uttle more than one-twentieth of the population. 
The Muhammadans conquered Tirhut, but they did not colonize 
it, and the tide of conquest passed over the land without fili«.Tnng 
the firm roots which Hinduism had struck in the minds of the 
people. Islam has accordingly never held a strong position in 
Tirhut, and the country has always retained its pronounced 
BBnduism. Darbhanga, in particular, is the head-quarters of 
the Maithil Brahmans, and Muhammadans form a comparatively 
unimportant section of the community. 

Ciiristiaas. Hie number of persons belonging to other religions is only 
792, and of these 710 are Chiistians. There are several small 
Christian communities of different denominations, but no Missions 
of any importance ; and the native Ohristians number only 296. 
There is a small Eoman Catholic Mission at SamSstipur ; a 
Methodist Mission and a Zanana Bible and Medical Mission are 
also at work in the district. 

Bbitsious In recent years the only religious movements of any note 
HBOTa. occurred in the year 1893-94, when there was an ebullition of 
religious excitement among the Hindus, which found expression 
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in iMs as in oilier Bihar districts in the anti-Mne-hilling agita- 
tion^ the ploughmen’s begging movement and the tree-daubing 
mystery. 

The first movement appears to have been due to the activity Antukine- 
of the Gorakshini Sabhas or associations for the potection of 
cattle. These societies, the legitimate object of which is the ^ 
care of diseased, aged, and otherwise useless cattle, started a 
crusade against the killing of Irine, sent out emissaries to preaoh 
their doctrines, and collected subscriptions to further their objects. 

The relations between Hindus and Muhammadans soon heoame 
severely strained, and in various parts of Bihar the feeling aroused 
among the former manifested iteelf in the rescue of cattle from 
Muhammadans, and in objections to their slaughtering cattle and 
selling the meat. It was found that these institutions existed aU 
over the district, and there was some fear that their preaching, at • 
times ill-informed and malicious, might cause serious trouble by 
creatiug a spirit of antagonism among the Muhaonmadans. In 
spite, however, of a great deal of slumbering antipathy, the uneasy 
feeling which prevailed gradually quieted down, and no overt 
act of disturbance took place. 

The ploughmen’s heggiug movement, or as it should more pro- 
perly be called, the Mahadeo pfi/a, was a curious exhibition of reli- men's 
gious feeling which occurred soon afterwards. All ploughmen, 
tiie story goes, were obliged to give their cattle three days’ rest ment. 
and go round ihe neighhourihg villages begging. With the pro- 
ceeds three wheaten cakes were prepared— one for the ploughman 
himself, one for his cattle, while the third had to be buried under 
their stkls. This penance was performed by the people in oonse^ 
quence of a rumour that it had been imposed by the god Mahadeo 
to expiate the sin committed by the agrioultural oommunity in 
averworking their cattle. For some time the people continued to 
carry out, with scrupulous care, the orders which they supposed 
had been given them by their god. The remarkably elaborate 
nature of this penance gives reason, however, to suppose that it 
had been carefully thought out ; and its iuception and spread 
among the villagers has been attributed to the efforts of, those 
iiiterested in the Gorakshini agitation to keep the movement 
afloat. 

Tree-daubing was another widespread movement, the meaniug The tree- 
of which afforded many grounds for speculation. By the most reli- 
able reports it commenced about the latter end of February 1894: 
in the north-east comer of Bihar in the neighbourhood of the 
Janakpux shrine, which I'es across the border in Nepfil. The 
movement consisted in marking trees with daubs of mud, in which 
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were stuck hairs of different animals, buffaloes^ hair and pigs’ 
bristles predominating. It slowly spread throug]i the Grangetio 
districts, eastwards into Bhagalpur and Purnea and westwards 
through many of the districts of the United Provinoes. In the 
South Gangetic districts, it was traced in several instances to 
wandering gangs of BddhuB» 

As an explanation of the movement, it was suggested at the 
time that the sign was intended as an advertisement of the 
shiine of Janakpur ; and "this view was accepted ofS-cially. 
Others, however, pointed out that it w^as suspicious that this 
movement should have followed the anti-kine-MUing agitation, 
which contained a perceptible element of hostility to the adminis- 
tration held, and that it was part of a demonstration ddiberately 
promoted against British rule. Others again behoved that the 
marks were simply due to cattle rubbing against the trees.* 

The great majority of the people are agriculturists, dependent 
for their hvelihood on seasonable rainfall and the fertihty of the 
soil, and this dependence on the bounty of nature finds expression 
in their rehgious observances. In the month of Kartik (Ootober- 
November) it is usual to worship the cow, which provides milk for 
food, dung for manure, and oxen for the plough. In Magh ( J an- 
uary), after the oxen, the ploughmen and the plough have been 
given a six weeks’ rest, the new year is ushered in by a quaint cere- 
mony called kalprabhd. On the fifth day after the new moon the 
villagers take out the oxen and plough, and after mending the 
latter, the head of the household takes them to a piece of waste 
land, where he or the ploughman drives a furrow in a drole, which 
is passed over two and a half times. There the oxen are wor- 
fliipped, being given fodder to eat and garlanded with flowers ; and 
the ploughman and plough are then taken to the house, where the 
plough is worshipped by all the members of the household. It is 
held upright by the ploughman, the ploughshare resting on the 
ground ; the iron tip of the share is covered with paddy ; and 
flowers are sprinkled over it. The ceremony ends with the plough- 
man receiving all the paddy used to cover ^e plough. According 
to popular tradition, this ritual was initiated by Janaka, the 
ancient king of Mithila, in time of drought ; he bears the 
title 8ir-dhmj\ or he whose ensign is the plough (s«r) ; and the 
name of the day set aside for the ceremony, ^iri PanohamZf on 
which the educated worship Swaraswati, the goddess of learning, 
is said to be derived from the same word. Even the upper and 
middle bLasses offer oblations to the spirits of their ancestors in 

* For a more detailed account of 'this movement and its meaning, se# The 
treovdaubing of 189^, ^^cntta fieyiew, January 1898? 
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the belief that they will help their descendants by proouring 
timely rain and bumper crops in gratitude for the offered 

to them. These ceremonies, called parvam, are four in number, 
and are celebrated on the day of a full or new moon. One called 
Jar-pak^ which takes place in the month of Baisakh (April-May) 
when the rahl crop is reaped, consists of the offering of barley 
{jar') the produce of the spring harvest. The second is Navadak 
(the new rain), which takes place in the month of Asarh (June- 
July) with the breaJdng of the monsoon. The third, the 
Shmhtipak partmn^ is celebrated when the hhadol crop is reaped in 
Bhado (September-October) ; and the fourth, the Navdnna (new 
crop), in Aghan at the time of the harvesting of the aghanl crop 
on which tlie whole country-side depends. 

Each portion of the agricultural year is marked by religious 
observances or superstitious practioes which emphasize the anxiety 
of the people to enlist the powers of nature on their side. The 
anxiety with which the cultivator watches for the monsoon is 
intense, and should it fail, he endeavours to bring down the 
rain by appealing to the god of rain. It is believed by the 
vulgar that the cry of a frog is most readily heard by Indra. 
In a year of drought, therefore, the low-caste females of a village 
assemble in the evening, collect water from the pitchers of five 
houses, and seize a frog, which they put in a small earthen 
pot, together with water taken from the five pitchers. The 
pot, with the frog shut in it by an earthen cover, is put in 
the hollow wooden cup into which the lever used for crushing 
rice falls. Then the lever is raised with the foot and dropped 
on to the frog ; this bai-barously cruel performance being repeated 
until the frog croaks, which no doubt he does, unless killed 
with too great suddenness. Meanwhile, the women sing songs 
in a loud voice about the dearth of water. When the frog 
has been killed, its dead body is thrown on the roof of an eq[ually 
credulous and superstitious neighbour, who in his turn abuses 
the thrower at the top of his voice, the belief being that this is 
pleasing to the god Indra (who is described in the Big Veda as 
having eyes like a frog), and that he will be induced to send rain 
upon the earth. 

The months of Bhado and Asin (September and October) 
again are marked by many religious observances and ceremonies, 
because this is the most orltical season of the year to the cultivator, 
when he must have rain. Towards the end of the former month 
the agriculturists have to observe the fast of Ananta^hrat in 
gratitude for the ingathering of the hhadoi harvest and in the hope 
of further prosperity. During the first fortnight of Ku^ or Asin, 

V 
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siuoe it is on the rain of this period that a snooessf ol harvest of the 
aghani and moisture for the rab% depend, they devote much time 
to religious offerings and ohlations to their deceased ancestors. 
This is followed by NatirSlra or nine nights of abstinence from 
worldly enjoyments and worship of the goddess DurgS. When 
the rail sowings have been completed and the Nauratra is over, 
there follows a day of universal rejoimng, when alms are given to 
every BrShmon who produces seedlings of barley, which here, as 
in other districts of Bihar and the Upper Provinces, forms one of 
the chief rabi crops. 

Buxiag Kartik (October-November), when the paddy harvest 
is tH.1ring ear, many devotional performances are observed, espe- 
cially by the women and unmarried girls. They bathe before 
dawn and worship the sun as the producer of rain every morning 
until Purnamdai or the period of the full moon, when large crowds 
of the people, both male and female, repair to bathe at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Gtandak, and offer the holy G-anges 
water to Mah§deo or the Great G-od ; it is then that the famous 
Sonpur Fair is held. Towards the end of this month the longest 
of all fasts is observed by the people, especially females, who 
before breaking it offer sweetmeats, vegetables and cow’s milk to 
the Siin God. Even the pastime of the unmarried girls during 
this month is marked by a devotional spirit born of the mental 
suspense pending the arrival of the rice crop to matmity. All 
the ohil^n and young women go" singing together to the fields 
for the feeding of what arc called their aama and ohako, day 
images made to personify the agricultaral gods, one representing 
the male and the other the female god. They do this every 
evening for the whole month of X§rtik, by the end of which the 
(tghani should he fit for reaping ; and on the 80th day they 
take the images to a neighbouring river or pond, and there 
Bubmergo them; some oven take the trouble to go to the river 
Ganges for the purpose. This is chiefly a female pastime, bat 
the young ebildren of either sex are allowed to take part. No 
adult male, however, is allowed to he present. Placing the 
images by tom in several plots (producing paddy, mantd, maize, 
etc.), the females make a drole round them and sing songs, 
dancing round and round till late in the night. One curious 
part of this observance is that, presumably to disarm scandal, an 
image of a ehugld or backbiter is set up, and the moustaches of 
the image are biimt, as a symbolical punisbmmit for backbiting. 

When the rabi crop is assured, the devotional attitude is 
abandoned, anxiety is at an end, and on the Ist Ohait the 
people celebrate the JToft festival, breaking forth ip nnrestapm^d 
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aud hilarious enjoyment. The vitaKfy ^*liieh religious ohsep- 
vauees connected with agi*iculture still enjoy here arises no doubt 
from the almost entire dependence of agriculturists on the rainfall 
for their iramimity from famine, whose grim visits have been ion 
frequent to be easily forgotten. 

Among Hindus, to plant a mango tree is considered a ^rock 
religious act, productive of spiritual benefit, and in this district 
nearly 88 per cent, of the population is composed of Hindus, gri)^*** 
The popular belief is that the rain-water falling from the leaves 
of a mango tree is converted into honey and received by the 
spirits of the ancestors of its planter, as well as by himself, when 
after death, he abides in Sicarga or heaven. In fact, the approach 
of a mango grove to maturity is celebrated, by even the humblest 
cultivator, with all the show’ of a marriage ceremony. When 
the trees are sufficiently growm to give lu’omise of fruit, the 
villagers repair to a place of worship erected in the grove, where 
a BrShmon officiates. The priest, after calling dowm the bless- 
ing of the gods, takes an earthen pitcher in which he places water, 
a few copper coins, and some hasaili* 'v Over the top of the pitcher 
are placed mango leaves, and resting on them, a country lamp full 
of ghif which is lighted. To make the symbolical ceremony 
complete, a. bamboo basket containing a bride^s belongings and 
dowry on a miniature scale is piwided; a w'ooden post, called 
is erected in the mango grove as a witness to the marriage; 
and the piuest having finished his W'orship, vermilion, the emblem 
of completed marriage, is applied to the mango tree, as to a bride. 

Then a saorifioial fire is set alight, and the owner and his wife 
go round their grove ; the former holding a mongo leaf with a 
silver coin on it, over which a third person accompanying them 
from time to time siDrinkles milk. This part of the rite is called 
^radalishm^ the ordinary Sanskrit term for going round a sacri- 
ficial fire mth the right side towards it. The grove is then 
dedicated to Narayan, who is regarded as the bridegroom, and 
the ceremony ends with a feast to the priest and other Br&hmans. 

But the emoluments of the priest who officiates do not end here, 
for he is usually given money, sajjaddr, j.c., a bed with cushions, 
and on© of the trees. It is thus not unusual to find an isolated 
tree in the middle of a mango grove in the possession of a 
Brfihman. The ryot willingly allows to the priest the enjoyment 
of the fruits, but objects to him cutting the tree down. The 
priest, on the other hand, owing to the difficulty of watching 
isolat^ trees, usually attempts to out and sell the timber when 
the tree has attained a sufficient growth, thereby violating the 
religious faith of the planter* 
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Mock Similar ceremonies of marriage are performed in tlie case of 

D-ewly excavated wells and tanks. The interesting feature in the 
marriage of tanks is the flight of the dudh^pion or the milk-drinker. 
A small quantity of mitt is procured, and a Brahman is induced 
by a money consideration to drink it. Having drunk it, he runs 
away to the distance of a mile, the people after him pelting him 
with clods of earth. He thus personates the mnyem or enemies of 
the god ; and the jaL or wooden pole witli a triml or a three- 
pronged iron spear ai its top, fixed in the centre of the tank, is an 
emblem of the weapon with which Mahadeo fought and overthrew 
them. It is now, however, popularly believed to be set up for the 
purpose of counteracting the evil eye. 

pbinci- The numbers and distribution of all the castes exceeding 23,000 

CASTES. P^i^sons are given in the Statistical Appendix. Among Hindus 
the most numerous castes are tlie Goalas or Ahirs (383,663), 
Dosadhs (207,843), Brahmans (197,967), Babhans (154,345), 
Dhanuks (151,992), Koiris (144,673), Mallahs (116,557) and 
Chamars (105,739); while the Kewats, Kliatwes, Kumns, 
Musahars, Eajputs, Taiitis and Telis all number between 50,000 
and 100,000. Among the Muhammadans, Sheikhs (153,014) are 
most numerous, but Jolahas (57,528), Dhimias (39,884) and 
Kunjras (89,397) are also well represented. Two small castes, 
the Deohars and Dhimars, are peculiar to the district. The 
Deohars or Debhars of Darbhanga are said to form a separate 
caste. It is supposed that they may be an offshoot from the 
Goalas, but the two communities are now quite distinct. Their 
traditional occupation is that of inooulators, but at the present day 
they are largely employed as vaccinators. The Dhimars have a 
tradition that they came originally from Benares in the retinue 
of a Eaja named Sibai Singh, They are probably an offshoot 
of some other caste, but it is difficult to ascertain which. Their 
name seems to be derived from Dhibara, a fisherman, which is 
also the origin of the word Tiyar, They are sometimes affiliated 
to the Kahars, but beyond the fact that some are j^afti-bearers, 
there seems to be no special connection with this caste. They 
believe the parching of grain to be their traditional occupation, 
but, as noted above, some now serve as ^a//w-bearers, and others 
work in lac, deal in fish, and serve as masons, menial servants 
and day-labourers. 

Brahmans. The Brahmans, though not so strong numerically as the 
GoSlas and Dosadhs, are by far the most important caste in 
the district on account of their priestly influence. ■ The great 
majority belong to the Mai-thil or Tirhutiya 8ub-<)aste, of which 
there are 3 mein divisions, based on a olassifloation said to haye- 
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been made by Raja Hara Singb Deva, vix., Srotriya or Sote 
(bigb), Jog (middle) and Jaiwar (low). There is also a fourth 
division, Panjibaddh, comprising the offspring of intermarriages 
between the Srotriya and the Jog classes, whose rank is inter- 
mediate between these two. These groups are to some extent 
hypergamous, it is considered right that a man should bestow 
his daughter in his own or a higher group, but this is not 
compulsory, and if he is poor, he will often, for a sufficient 
consideration, give her to a man of a lower grade. It is simply a 
question of money, and the party which ranks higher receives 
money from the other side, whether it be that of the bride or of 
the bridegroom; the payment to a bridegroom is called iilak, 
and that for a bride shiiUcct. The amount varies according 
to the wealth and relative rank of the parties, and the minimum 
payment is said to be Rs. 35. Some of the poorer Brahmans 
of higher rank will occasionally marry a number of wives of the 
lower grades for the sake of the money paid by their parents. 
This practice, which is said to be falling into disfavour, has given 
rise to a class called Bikauwas or vendors, who derive their name 
from the practice of selling themselves or their minor sons to 
girls belonging to lower groups. Some have as many as 40 or 60 
wives, who live with their o^vn parents and are visited at 
intervals by their husbands. Bikauwa Brahmans who have 
married into lower groups are not reooived on equal terms by 
the members of their own class, but the women whom they 
marry consider themselves raised by the alliance. A succession 
of marriages into higher circles will gradually raise the position 
of a family, and, in tho same way, a family gradually sinks in 
social estimation if all its matrimonial alliances are with persons 
of lower rank. 

In addition to yotms or oxogamous groups, the Maithil 
Brahmans are distinguished according to their mel and dlh. The 
mel^ or origin, is the name of the village where tho earliest 
known members of a gotra lived, while tho dihs refer to the 
villages where thcii* descendants subsequently settled. Thus 
the early progeny of Batsa Rishi lived, it is said, in a place 
called Karmaho, and this is the niel of all members of tho 
Batsa (jotra. Subsequent generations gradually spread abroad 
and settled in Majhaura, Tarauni and other places, and tho 
descendants of the residents in each place are distinguished accord- 
ingly as Karmahe Majhaura, Karmahe Tarauni, etc. : these are 
called dihs. The classification of Maithil Brahmans according 
to mels and dihs^ like the other measures connected with their 
matrimonial arrangements, is ascribed to Raja liar a Singh Deva. 
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It "Was efifeoted in connection witli tbe preparation of tlieir 
pedigreeB, and they iittach luacObi importance to it. It is a factor 
in estimating' tho relative rant of different members of the 
sub-caste, but it cons'titutes no bar to marriage. There ia no 
objection to maii'ying a •woman of tire same dih, provided she 
does not belong to the same goini or fall -within the prohibited 
degrees of relatiousliip. 

Great iniportanee is attached to piu'ity of blood, and for this 
purpose the leading Maitliil BrltliiuanH, with their pandits, their 
iJdnJiSrds or genealogists, and their ghalaks or marriage-brokers, 
meet at various jDlaces in Tirhut for tlio purpose of settling 
disputed questions of caste custom and of arranging marriages. 
They maintain one of the most erti-aordinary series of records in 
existence, called the pdnj. It is composed of an immense number 
of palm-leaf manuscripts containing an entry for the birth and 
marriage of every pure BrSihman in !&£ithiLa and going back 
for many hundred years — ^the j.cinjhirOs, indeed, say for more 
tbB.n a thousand. These pdnjidr&s go on regular annual tours, 
entering the names of -Uie Brahmans borur in each -village 
during the last year ; for no Brahmaji can marr-y any woman 
•who has not been entered in the jjd/{/\ 

In anunging xnaraiagea the par-lies ur-e assisted by ghalalm, 
jvho carry in their memory the pedigrees of the Er&hmans of 1 0 
or 13 -villages, and who bring the parties together and help them 
to settle the amoimt of the consideration to be paid, lor which 
service they receive a minimum lee of Bs. 2. When the parties 
have come to an agieement they go to tho (Sanskrit 

pdi\jihdr) , who keeps the pa/y or record of pedigrees ; and after 
satisfying himself that the bj'ido and bridegroom may la-wfuUy 
he married, ho grants tliem a -written permission or eiddhdnta 
patra, for whidx he receives a fee of one rupee. JPdnJidrds are 
said to have been ilrst appointed by B&jS. Ham iSingh JDeva, 
in consequence of one of bis ministers having married in igno- 
rance a lady within the prohibited degrees of relationship. The 
office is now hereditary, but, before practising, the candidate 
mast obtain the permission of the Maharaj& of DarbhangS, 
who is tho head of the Maithil Br&hmans, and who, after 
satisfying himsolf of his fitness, presents him with two loin 
cloths in token of his approval. 

Marriages may he arranged at any tiiuo, hut it is the fashion 
to meet for the j)m-j>oso at cortaiu regular assemblies held for tho 
purpose to-wards the end of the lagan or marriage season. The 
largest of these gatherings is held at Saur&th, and extends over a 
we^ Carpets are spread under the trees, and the Br&hmans 
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ati6«mUe, gailj dad in oxMson Tndx fioTiiiag turbans. Tbs 
oooasioii is one of unwonted rowdiness, and the (srowd indulges 
in nproarions laughter, hooting and abusive shouts. 'When a 
marriage is decided on, the ceremony is at once performed at the 
house of the bride’s father, whither the bridegroom proceeds, 
quite informally, aooompanied only by a few of his near 
relations. 

The Babhans are the only other high oaste with a sii-ength of Kil>haiif. 
over 100,000. They are an influential agrioultaral caste, who 
form about 5 per cent, of the population ; they are generally wdl- 
tO'do, many of them being petty zamindars, but they are much 
addicted to litigation, and axe notorious for their quarrelsome 
disposition. like the Bajputs, they bear the names of Singh and 
Bai; and like the Brahmans they axe called Pande, Misr, Thakur 
and Tewarf. They are commonly regarded as of mixed descent, 
and various legends are current as to the genesis of the caste. 

These traditions, however, are not recognized by the B&bhaim 
themselves who claim to be true Brahmans. According to thmr 
own account, they difler from Brahmans only in having taken to 
agricnltuml pursuits and in having given up the principal funo- 
tions of priestcraft, viz., teaching the Vedas, ofiSciating as priests 
and receiving alms. They therefore call themselves Bhuinhar 
Brahmans, and contend that many of their religious ceremonies 
are the same as among the BrShmans, and that eveu at the 
present day Maithil Brahmans who secede from their own 
community axe admitted among them on condition that they 
give up priestly oooupatLons. 

There is no doubt however that, in the estimation of the Hindu 
public, they now constitute an entirely distinct oaste. Their 
degra^tion hum the status of Brahmans must be very anment, 
and it probably dates back to the period of the down&U of 
Buddhism. It has been pointed out that Babhan is merdy the 
Fall form of Brahman, and that the word is often found in Asoka’s 
edicts. It has therefore been conjectured that those now known 
as BiibhanB remained Buddhists after the Br ahma ns around them 
had reverted to Hinduism, and so the Pali name continued to be 
applied to them ; while the isynonym BhuinhSr or Bhumiharaka 
is explained as referring to thdr having seized the lands attached 
to the old Buddhist monasteries. In support of this theory, it 
may be mentioned that in this Provinoe they are practically 
confined to the area covered by the andent kingdom of Magadha, 
which long remained the centre of Buddhism. 

The other castes require only a brief notice. The doal&s are CMOia. 
by far the largest oaste, and account for no less than one-dghth of 
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the total popialation ; they are most mnnerous in the north of the 
district. Their hereditary occupation is that of herdsmen, but 
•with this they combine cultivation, and a large number have given 
up pastoral pursuits altogether and are only tillers of the soil. 
They are extremely quarrelsome and are noted Idthidls ; they are 
given to that exasperating form of theft which consists of petty 
thefts of crops from granaries and fields, and never lose an 
opportunity of grazing their cattle on a neighbour’s crops ; and 
they have an unenviable reputation as cattle-lifters. 

Dosadhs. The Dosadhs, with an aggregate of 207,84r3, constitute a very 
numerous caste at the bottom of the social scale. They are one 
of the most useful castes in the district, owing to their value as 
agricultural labourers, but sodaUy they form a very degraded 
community. Their religion is a sort of demon or feti^ wordiip, 
and they sacrifice to appease the wrath of all the gods. The main 
features of their worship are sacrifices of pigs and hbations of 
liquor, the ceremonies usually ending in a drunken orgy and 
a copious consumption of swine’s fiedi. They are despised by 
the Hindus generally, and appear to have traces of aboriginal 
descent. They suppoit themsolves by labour and cultivation; 
but many of them are notoiious thieves, and, apparently on the 
principle of settiug a thief to catch a thiof, they have long all but 
monopolized the post of olmilculdr or village watchman in this 
district. 

Dhaimkfl. Tradition relates that in prehistoric periods, when Tirhut was 
under a Brahmanio rdgime^ the bulk of the labouring and indus- 
trial population were Dhanuks. Their name implies that they 
were originally bo'vvmen, who obtained their livelihood as hunters ; 
and there are some grounds for believing that they are of abor- 
iginal descent. The common belief is that they are descended 
from a Ohamar and a female Ohandal ; but notwithstanding the 
degraded parentage assigned to them and the probability that they 
are really of non- Aryan descent, they now occupy a respectable 
position in the social scale. Personal service, palanquin-bearing 
and agriculture are their chief occupations; they are largely 
employed as hardhik or servants to zamindars, and are also 
engaged as agricultural labourers. 

Koiris. The Eoiris (144,673) are skilful and industrious cultivators, 
who are the best tenants to be found in the district. They are a 
purely agricultural caste, who also work as market gardeners and 
rear vegetables, potatoes, chillies and other crops requiring skilful 
treatment. They are the market gardeners of Bihar ; and the 
production of opium in tliip district is almost entirely duo to 
their labours. 
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The Mallahe are a boating and fishing, as well as an agrioul* Mallahs. 
tural, caste ; but those engaged in the two former pursuits have a 
lower position in the social scale than the agricultural classes. 

The Ohamar is one of the most indispensable of village Chamars. 
servants, and in every hamlet or group of hamlets throughout the 
district will be found the houses of one or more Ohamars. He 
is a worker in leather, and supplies the village with their 
whipthongs and their shoes, and with leather fastenings for their 
carts : he is also one of the triumvirate of petty village officials, 
and with his coadjutors, the clmikldar and the goraU^ publishes by 
beat of drum all official proclamations. His wife, the Chamain, 
holds the important position of village midwife, and attends 
women of all castes during their confinement. In return for 
these services, the Chamar receives a small donation of grain from 
each ryot at the aghani harvest, and a present of Re. 1 or Bs. 2 
annually from the zamlndar. The hides of all animals dying 
in the village are his traditional perquisite, and, in consequence 
of this, whenever a cow or otber animal dies under suspicious 
droumstanoes, rightly or wrongly, be is almost invariably sus- 
pected of having caused its death. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A oomparieou of vital statistioB for any leugthy periods is 
rendered impossible by tbe cbanges in the system of registering 
births and deaths •srhioh have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of repoi’ting deaths "was imposed on the village 
clutuladdrs, vsiA in 1876 the system vras extended to births ; but 
the returns received Trere so incomplete that they "vrere soon 
discontinued and, except in the toums, deaths alone were registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of birtlis as well 
as of deatJis was ordered, and the system now in vogue was 
introduced. 

So far as they bo accepted — and they are suiiiciently accurate 
for the purpose of caloulatiag the approximate gx'owth of the 
population and of showing the relative healthiaess or unhealthi- 
ness of difiPerent years— the returns submitted since that year 
show that conditions were generally unfavourable during the nine 
years ending in 1 900. The mortality was exceptionally heavy 
in 1892, 1894, 1896, and 1900 ; in the finst tliree years the deaths 
outnumbered tiro births, the death-rate in 1890 being 41'92 
per miUe, tlio highest ever recorded in the district ; wlrile plague 
broke out in 1900, and there was also a severe epidemic of Solera, 
causing 17,600 deatlrs. There was scarcity in tire head-quarters 
and Madhubaui subdividon in 1891-92 ; there was famine in 
1897 ; and iir 1898 and 1899 there were floods in the south-west 
of the district, lu spite, how'ever, of these adverse conditions, the 
number of births reported exceeded the deaths by nearly 66,000, 
^nce the year 1900, tire population has been far more progressive, 
though there have been repeated visitations of plague. The 
■death-rate has not exceeded 34’9 per miUe, and there has been 
a very marked increase in births, the birth-rate averaging IS'SS 
per miUe annually and rismg in 1902 and 1904 to over 45 per 
mille. The number of births during the five years AnOiug m 
1906 oousequontly exceeded that of deaths by 168,000, the excess 
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beizig 87,00 U more tliau. that recorded in the preceding nine 
years. 

Taking the decade ending in 1905, the first half showed a 
mortality of 87,800 per annum, or 31 per mille, and in the 
second half the deaths rose to an average of 96,670, or 88 per 
mille ; but the growth in the number of births was far greatw, 
and ^e annual average inoi'eased from 106,600 in tlw first 
to 126,500 in the second quinquennium. Al&ough, therefore, 
the mortality increased by 8,000 a year in the second period, 
the increase in the number of births (20,000) ivas more than 
twice as great. 

According to the returns submitted year by year*, by farPaiKOtfAr 
the greatest mortality is due to fever, hut the ignorant 
da>' responsible for the returns is far from being a medical®'®^®'' 
expert. Drawn as he often is from the lowest di-egs of the 
people, he can diagnose only a few well-known diseases like 
cholera and small-pox, and many others are indisaiminately 
classed under the general head of fever. It may, however, 
safely be assumed that when the mortality asoiihed to fever 
is unusually high in any district, the greater part of the excess 
is due to malarial affections; and it is norioeable that sinoe 
1892, when the present system of mortaKiy returns was instituted, 
the death-rate from fever has eight times exceeded that for 
the Province as a whole. During these yeai's the mortality has 
never fallen below 20 per mille, but, on the other hand, it 
has never risen above 23*3 per mille, except in 1906, when it 
amounted to 26'6 per miHe and in the three imhealtiiy years 
1894—96. In the first of these three years it was nearly 30 
per mille, and in the last it was no less than 31’16 per mille, 
tixe highest ever recorded in Darbhangg. Since that year the 
mortality from fever has remained fairly steady, and in the 
four years ending in 1904 it ranged only between 65,000 and 
67,000 per annum, rising, however, to 77,600 . in 1905. In that 
year only 400 villages escaped its ravages. 

Begarding the different types of fever prevalent in the 
district, the Civil Sui'geon, Captain H. Thomely, 
writes as follows: — ^Assuming that the term fever is to indude 
all diseases in which a rise of the body temperature is a promment 
or important symptom, the most prevalent fevers, approxiniately 
in order of frequency', ai'e (1) malarial fevers; (2) fevers of 
riiort duration dependent on such conditions as the presence of 
worms in the intestine, exposure to heat, and local catarrhs and 
inflammations, such as coryza and bronchitis; and (3) epidemic 
fevers. 
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Though, not SO prevalent as in most other districts of Bengal, 
malaria is widespread, and accounts for the largest number of 
deaths. It is most severe and prevalent in the north of the district 
near the frontier of Nepal, and in the south-east comer, regions 
which appear to be badly drained and mostly given up to rice 
cultivation. Most of the recognized types are found. It is only 
in the water-logged parts of the district just named that cases 
of extreme enlargement of the spleen with cachexia are at all 
common. As regards the diseases in which fever is a symptom of 
less importance, intestinal parasites, round worms, thread, worms, 
and ankylostomdasis are extremely common in this district and 
are generally associated with pyrexia at some stage, Ankylos- 
tomdasis probably accounts for 'a large number of the deaths put 
down as due to fever. The epidemic fevers are small-pox, chicken- 
pox, measles, plague, enteric fever. Chicken-pox is not common, 
but occasionally becomes epidemic. The same remark applies 
to measles. Enteric fever is met with, but not frequently, and 
generally among Europeans only. An account of the epidemics 
of small-pox and plague is given below. 

After fever the greatest mortality is caused by cholera, which 
breaks out every year and occasionally spreads over the district 
with great virulence. During the first few years of the period 
for which -reliable returns are available, there were widespread 
epidemics each alternate year, the death-rate in 1892, 1894 
and 1896 being 4‘'6, 4*7 and 6‘2 per mille, respectively, while 
it w^ very low in the alternate years. The district was then 
practically free from this scourge for three years, but since 
1900 it has been an annual visitation, causing an average yearly 
mortality of over 9,000 in the five years ending in 1904, after 
which it fell to 8,000. It was most severe in 1900, when the 
returns showed 17,600 deaths, or 6-25 per mille, as due to its 
ravages. 

Eor the last few years bubonic plague has regularly visited the 
district, the average annual mortality ranging from 1,000 to 4,000. 
Throughout these years, the disease has pursued a regular course, 
decreasing or disappearing entirely in the hot and rainy weather 
months, re-appearing after the rains, and reaching its climax in 
the cold weather. 

. Eegarding these epidemics the Civil Surgeon writes as 
follows : — ^Plague has become established in the Darbhanga dis- 
trict since 1898. Apparently the first cases occurred in a village 
named Jalwarain the Samastipur subdivision in March of that 
year.- ’ During recent years it has shown itself in December 
or January, and has steadily increased during the months of 
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Pebruary, March, April and May. In June its •virulence declines, 
and, as a rule, cases are not met ■with from July to November. 

The Sam&stipur subdivision in the south of the distnct has been 
most severely affected, and the to'vm of Darbhanga has also 
suffered greatly. An interesting fact, fox •which no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been adduced, is that the north and east of 
the district, comprising chiefly the MadhubanI subdivisifin, has up 
to now been practically immime from the disease. Imported oases 
have naturally occurred, but plague has never obtained ahold 
in these parts. Bailways have spread, and communications have 
improved. The lack of these facilities for the importation of •the 
disease cannot therefore he given as an explanation of the happy 
immunity these tracts have hithei-to enjoyed. The reason most 
probably lies in the nature of the soil, the comparatively smaller 
density of the population of the villages, or the manner of 
construction of the houses. 

The type is generally bubonic. The glands most commonly 
affected appear to be, in order of frequency, (1) the femoral aid 
inguinal glands, (2) the axillary glands, and (3) the oervica 
glands. Pneumonic plague is very uncommon. The disease, -as 
in other localities, is oharaoterized by a.lo'W type of virulence'at 
the commencement, by a very high type of -virulenee during the 
height of the epidemic, and again by a diminution of virulenoe- as 
the epidemic ceases during the hot months and beginning of the 
rains. 

SmaU-pox also visits the district every year, but its ravages Smaii-pox. 
are not very severe, the death-rate due to it never having exceed- 
ed 0’30 per mille. It occasionally becomes epidemic among the 
unvacdnated, and is most frequent along ■the frontier ■where it is 
often imported from Nepal. 

The other diseases most frequently found are dysentery - and other 
diarrhoea, goitre, rheumatic affections, and skin, ear - eye 
diseases. Q-oitre is unusually prevalent it is commonly aCtrib- mities. 
uted to the use of the water of the little Gandak-and -Baghmati, 
which come do-wn from the Himalayas heavily laden with silt; 

The’ proportion of deaf-mutes is abro greatest along the banks 
of these rivers, the affliction being most common in thana 
‘Warisnagar which lies between them, and th^ in Samastipur 
and Dalsingh Sarai, which lie between the Little Gandak and’ 
the Ganges. Altogether 117 males and 62..fen3ales out of every 
100,000 of either sex were retomed as deaf-mutes at the census 
of 1901 ; and these three thanas alone are responsible for 'tm- 
fifths of the number, though they contain barely a quarter of the 
• total population, piindncas is fairly conunon, »n(l at Ihe census 
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of 1901 it woB foimd that the proportion of blind persons among 
mtilAH was 101 and among females 81 out of every 100,000, 
The glare and dost aooompanying a hot tlTj' dimate appear to 
predispose to cataract, and in the years 1 896 — 1900 no less than 
380 suocessful cataract operations were performed on males and 
209 on females. Insanity is rarer than in other parts of the 
Patna Divisiou, only 9 males and 5 females out of every 100,000 
being returned as insane in 1901. 

Outside the municipalities, proper methods of sanitation are 
almost unknown, in spite of the measures taken by the District 
Board to clear rank undergi'on'tii, fill up unhealthy hollovis and 
sweep selected villages, 'l^e tendency of the people is towards 
a ggregation, and instead of living in liamlets, ea<^ nestling within 
its own belt of trees, as in Bengal, they cluster in closely-packed 
villages, usually consisting of a main stieet with narrow and Hi- 
ventilated side lanes. Sanitary conditions are extremely primi- 
tive-, while the apathy of the people and the unwholesome habits to 
which they are rooted render the task of village sanitation on 
any appredaUe scale most difSoult. Tillage sites are general^)’ 
clusters of thatch-roofed mud-walled houses with extremelj’ 
insanitary surroundings. The drainage is left to its o-wn care, 
and ventilation is unthooght of. If -windows exist, they are 
made, at any rate in the zanana apartments, not more a 
couple of feet from the top of the wall, and then securely 
latticed, their use fox ventilation being thereby minimized as far 
as possible. 

Here and there, a man who has got on in the world may move 
out of the village lasti, and build himself a brick-house elsewhere, 
but the average peasant, however prosperous he may be or how- 
ever much his family may incxease, will cling to the house of his 
father and hie father’s gods. To spend his savings on the 
improvement of his dwdling is the last thing that would occur to 
him: he regards his house only as a place to cook and sleep in, and 
for half the year he and hia sons deep in the open. The houses 
themselves ore usually constructed of earth, dug out of a hole in 
the immediate -viciiiity, which in the rains becomes a regular cess- 
pool* covered with rank vegetation irnd giving out a most offensive 
smell. !Elven the wells from which the people obtain their drink- 
ing-water are shamefully neglected, and are often allowed to get 
into a dii^gnstingly filthy condition. In many instances, they oace 
sdirounded by house-drains, a large portion of the contents of 
wMoh must find its way into -the wells by percolation, carrying 
-with them the germs of cholera. In. -the municipalities there 
is an organiaed of conservancy; nighinioil and otiier 
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refuse are removed ; and steps are taken to protect the sources of 
water-supply* But none of them have a regular system for 
the supply of pure water or an adequate scheme of drainage, and, 
like the villages, ihey suffer from crowded and hadly-aligned 
blocks of houses intersected by narrow lanes. Owing to the 
congestion of the population, the mortality from plague, dysen- 
tery and cholera are generally greater than in rural ^reas ; in 
1905 the death-rate in the municipalities w’as 47* Od per mille, 
and in the rest of the district 34*36 per mille, wixilo the average 
for the preceding 0 years w^as 43'14 as compared with 32’00 in 
rural areas. 

Formerly there was a strong prejudioe against the practice of Vaochta- 
vaccination, and inoculation was prevalent ; but tlie people have 
learnt to appreciate the x^rotection afforded by the former, and 
this prejudice lias passed away. Altogether 84,000 persons, or 
30 per 1,000 -of tlie iDOpulation, were sueeessf ally vaccinated in 
1904-03 ; and iu each of the xu’eceding five years j>roteotion was 
afforded to an aveiage of 30'3 jier mille. These figures are 
higher than in any other district of the Patna Division, except 
Mnzaffarpur. This result is all tlie more satisfactory, because 
it is easy for any people in ilie uoiih of tlie distriot who object 
to vaccination to avoid the vaccination agents by quietly going 
to a neighbouring village across tlie frontier. Statistics of vacci- 
nation from 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be foimd in the Statistical 
Appendix. 

The district contains six hos]?itals — ^tlie Dufferm and Baj 
hospitals at Darbhanga, the Banwari Lai Hospital at Laheria " 
Sarai, male and female hospitals at MadhubanI, and a hospital 
at Samastipnr ; and thirteen imblic dispensaries at Baliera, Beni- 
pati, Dalsingh Sarai, Khajaulf, Madhubani, Madhepur, Mahnal, 

Nandini, Narahia, Xarhan, Piisa, Eusera, Sakri and 'I'ajpur. 

Great activity has been clisidayed in recent years in opening 
new' dispensaries, and the annual number of i>atient-s treated rose 
from 1 17,303 iu 1894 to 130,438 in 1899 and to 301,586 in 
1904 ; in other words, the attendance at dispensaries inoi*eased 
by 131 per cent, in the decade. The average daily attendance 
in the same three years w'as 734, 822 and 1,377, respectively. 

The annual expenditure ou the dispensaries is about half a lakh 
of rupees, half of which is derived from private subscriptions 
and endoivments, -neaidy the wdiole of the remainder being 
contributed by the DisMot Board and the various munici- 
palities. Statistics of the daily attendance, indoor and outdoor, 
during the years 1892—1901 will be found in the Statistical 
Appendix ; and the following tables give a statement of the 
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receipts and expenditure and of the principal diseases treated 
in 1906 : — 


Name of Disfevsaey. 

Hbceifis. 

Exfeypitube. 

Govern- 

ment 

contribu- 

tion. 

District 

fund. 

Mnmcipal 

fund. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
other 
sources. 

Estab- 

lishment. 

Medicines, 

diet, 

buildings, 

&o. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bahera Dispensary 

16 

763 

... 


574 

194 

Benipatl ditto 

15 

644 

u. 

tAt 

664 

9.5 

Dalsinfcb Sarni ditto 

15 

rflt 

*AM 

1.534 

765 

794 

DarbhangS Diiflerin Hospital 

15 

t«i 

... 

7,302 

3.115 

4,202 

DaibharigS lUij Hospital 

39 


... 

16,476 

5,116 

11,399 

Khajaull Dispensary 

5 

1,972 

... 


GO 

1,917 

LahenS Sarai B. L. Hospital 

801 

2,402 

2,635 

370 

8.827 

A047 

Madhepur Dispensary! 

15 

743 

... 

... 

573 

184 

Madhubani female Hospital 

15 

778 

..1 

... 

693 

100 

MadhubnnI Male Hospital ... 

88 

600 

2,250 

86S 

2,655 

1,192 

Malmal Dispensary 

IS 

647 

... 

2 

567 

97 

Nandini ditto 

15 



3,000 

828 

2,187 

Narahia ditto 

16 

... 

... 

2,004 

785 

1,235 

Narhan ditto ... 

15 

.*• 

«•* 

1,997 

8S2 

1,160 

Pdsa ditto 

421 

••• 

• tt 


375 

46 

Biiisera ditto 

340 

225 

2 19 

*680 

1,176 

446 

Sakrl ditto 

15 

681) 

••• 

. 

545 

150 

SamSstipur Hospital 

104 


700 

806 

729 

1,299 

I'Sipur Dispensary 

15 

277 

... 

422 

574 

140 

Total 

1,079 

9.718 

5,804 

85,450 

24^303 

30,884 


Ham os DispsirsAST. 

^ Diseases ieeatzd. 

Number 

of 

opera- 

tiuns. 

■Worms, 
dysentery 
and other 
bowel 
diseases. 

Fever. 

Diseases 
of eye and 
special 
senses. 

InjurieB. 

Other 

diseases. 

Bahera Dispensary 

4,465 

1.824 

080 

34 

7,00S 

181 

Benipatl ditto 


1,570 

645 

103 

3,822 

380 

Dalsineh Sara! ditto . ... 

1,599 

1.0)7 

821 

64 

10,909 

415 

1 T; 1 f f'4' w Oil 1 1 < w ITW 

11,155 

5,240 

867 

84 

2,420 

284 


33,276 


3,572 

487 

28,431 

1,.355 


121 

1.32 

37 

21 

311 

40 

Laheria Sarsf B. L. Hospital 

38,640 

8,819 

2,561 

747 

17,521 

946 

Madhepur Dispenwy 


1,112 

622 

40 

4,161 

109 


4,448 


824 

17 

4,704 

200 


6.433 

1,538 

1,510 

271 

6,388 

689 

Malmal Dispensary 

2,728 

795 

1,022 

85 

4,811 

213 

Nandini ditto 

799 


304 

144 

4,33.3 

1 201 

Nnrahia ditto 

1.149 


1,271 

74 

4676 

672 

Narhau ditto 



783 

122 

7,93.3 

312 

PQsa ditto 

218 

172 

78 

57 

797 

41 

RnserS ditto 

3,286 

1,502 

971 

^31 

6,105 

562 

Sakri ditto 

4,792 

1,179 

826 

123 

4,222 

SS7 

SamSstipur Hospital 

1,622 

689 

636 

212 

8,318 

S82 

Tajpnr Dispensary ^ 

2,706 

3,028 

1«306 

66 

7,103 

435 

Total 

124,227 

56,316 

19,126 

2,788 

133,966 

7,714 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Although there is a certain amoimt of irrigation in the north Ubnsjsaii 
of the district, the main sources of supply are tanks and streams, 
which are apt to fail in a dry season when they are most wanted. Rainfall. 
Artificial irrigation therefore plays a comparatively minor part 
in the agricultural economy of the district ; and Darbhanga, like 
the rest of North Bihar, is dependent for its crops on the 
local rainfall. If the monsoon is up to its normal strength, and 
the ram is timely and well distributed, it admirably serves the 
purposes of the agricultural system generally practised. The 
crop in the district is winter rice, whidb. covers over three- 
fifths of the cropped area. This crop requires good rain at the 
end of May and in June, to facilitate tiie preparation of the ground 
and the growth of the seedlings. More rain is required in July 
and August for transplantation, and without a good fall during 
the Sathiyd asterism at the end of September and during the 
early part of October, the rice withers away and never comes to 
maturity. AH the essentials for a good winter rice <^op are 
thus secured in a year of normal rainfall, which aUo provides 
admirably for the crops of the bhadoi harvest, which are sown 
in May and June and reaped in August and September. A good 
rainfall at the end of monsoon further secures moisture for the 
crops of the next spring harvest, which are sown in October and 
November, and in a normal year are refreshed during the pold 
weather by seasonable diowera. Unfortunately, the district does 
not always enjoy a normal rainfall, and whether this falls short 
of the average, or is badly distributed, full crops cannot^ be jobk^ 
for ; and in a district so dependent as Darbhanga on its wmter 
rice, the most serious results natuially ensue from a failure 
or premature cessation of the monsoon. Although, therefore, 
Darbhanga is practically independent of irrigation in a year of 
normal rainfall and can raise full crops without it, the importance 
of seasonable and well distributed ram, particularly during the 
monsoon, cannot be overestimated* 
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Another very important factor affecting the agricultural pros- 
perity of the district is its liability to floods. Provided that they 
come fairly early in the season and are not of great height or 
long duration, floods are productive of as much good as harm, as 
the cultivators have time to re-transplant if the crops are 
destroyed, and the land is enriched by the silt they leave. 
Very great damage however is caused by inundation in exceptional 
years, such as 1906, when floods of an unprecedented height and 
of loug duration swept over a very extensive, area, with the result 
that the hhadoi and aghani crops were almost entirely destroyed in 
the head-quarters aubdivirfon, while they were very seriously 
damaged in other parts of the district, and that acute distress 
ensued throughout the flooded country, and in some tracts 
culminated in famine. 

The first of the three tracts mentioned in Chapter I, via., 
the south-western portion of Darbhanga, comprising the Dalsingh 
Sarai and Samastipur thanas, is the richest and most fertile area 
in the district and grows all the most valuable autumn {bh idoi) 
and spring (rahi) crops. The second tract, viz., the doah between 
the Baghmati and Little Q-andak, is liable to inundation from the 
former river, and the main crop produced is winter rice, though 
good rahi crops are also raised in many parts from the lands 
enriched by the fertilizing silt deposited by floods. The third 
tract, as already stated, comprises the head-quarters and Madhubani 
BubdivisionB, the south-eastern portion of wliioh is in the rainy 
season a vast chain of lakes linked by the numerous streams 
flowing south. In this part the only crop of any importance 
is rice, which when not submerged by early floods is very 
prolific. In the Madhubani subdivision, where tlie land is 
generally higher, the staple crop is winter rice ; but the three 
WjBstem th&nas and the south of the Phulparas thana, contain 
stretches of high land suitable for the more valuable rnhi crops. 

The soils of the disladot may he divided into three kinds, 
Idkundrli a sandy loam ; hdngar or chihna^ a clayey soil with an 
admixture of sand ; and matiydrt, a clay soil with little or no sand. 
The three main classes correspond roughly with the three physical 
divisions of the district. Bahwidri is the prevailing soil south of the 
ntde Gandak in the thanas of Samastipur and Dalsingh Sarai. 
The doab between the Baghmati and the Gandak, corresponding 
roughly with the Warisnagar thana, is chiefly composed of bdngar^ 
while the prevailmg soil in the rest of the district is matiydru But 
ihe distebution is not a strict one, for matiydn soils are found in 
cthmn in SmSstipur, and bahundn in the high lands of Benipati 
Matiydri soil, being extremely retentive of -moisture, is best suited 
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for the gro^h of 'winter rice, Bhadoi crops, which cannot stand 
too mudi moisture, do best in hahunJn or sandy bdngar, and the 
more valuable rabi crops are almost exclusively grown on bakundn. 

Bice also does well on low-lying hangar lands, if the admixture 
of sand is not too strong to absorb the moisture. All over 
the district are found patches of iiHar land, which are unpro-* 
ductive chring to the salt efiBoreseence known as reh: it is 
generally believed that this can only be eradicated by inundation. 

On tile whole, however, the foregoing classification of soils is 
of little practical importance, and would not be readily tmder- 
stood except by the more intelligent cultivators. The only 
classification of land understood by the ordinary cultivator is 
that of flhdnJinr and Ihithy dhanhar meaning the low land on 
which rice {dhdf^ is grown, and hhUh the uplands growing cereals 
or crops of any kind other than paddy. This was the dassifioation 
adopted in the records at the time of the settlement concluded 
in 1903. 

There are no Government irrigation works, but an area of Irrigation. 
171 square miles or per cent, of the cultivated area is 
irrigated from other sources. Most of this area lies in the 
north of the district, where irrigation is devoted to food crops, 
whereas in the south it is reserved for the special and highly 
cultivated non-food crops. Here extensive irrigation is not 
practicable, owing to the scanty sources of supply, nor it is 
greatly required for the crops mainly grown. There is a 
prejudice against well-irrigation, as it is believed that land 
once artificially irrigated must always be irrigated. This belief 
is probably to a certain extent well founded ; for in the soils 
prevailing in this area, irrigation forms a crust below the surface, 
which impairs the fertility of the land, unless irrigation is 
continued every year. Hence irrigation is only practised on 
lands near wells, and these lands are reserved for the more 
valuable crops. Irrigation once begim must be continued, 
and though it may result in a good retom through the production 
of more valuable crops than can be raised on uniirigated lands, 
it entails an amount of labour and expense from which the 
majority of cultivators are averse. 

Artificial irrigation is most practised in the Madhubani suV 
division to the north of the district. Here the numerous streams 
and rivers wbioh intersect the oountiy are utilized for the supply 
of water to the winter rice crop, especially in the Khajauli and 
Phulparas thanas ; and in the Benfpati thana nearly one-third 
of the net cropped area is irrigated from a complete system of 
paim or artificial channels led o£E from the KamlS river. These 

ist 2 
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j^ainSf for many of whioh the old beds of the Kamla were 
utilized, were constructed during the famine of *1897 by the 
energy and foresight of Mr. King, the Sub-Manager of the 
Rohika Circle of the Darbhang§. Raj ; and they were the means 
of saving 30,000 acres of winter rice during the partial failure 
of the monsoon in 1901. In the area covered by these channels 
the outturn of winter rice in that year was 80 per cent, as 
against 30 per cent, on the west, 21 per cent, on the east 
and 19 per cent, on the south. Besides these sources of supply, 
tanks are very largely used all over the subdivision for the 
irrigation of the fields in their neighbourhood, either to expedite 
the transplantation of the winter rice seedlings or to prevent 
them from withering during a break in the rains. 

In the head- quarters subdivision, the main sources of irrigation 
are the same as in Madhubani, but the area irrigated is very 
much less. Most of the Madhubani streams join the larger 
rivers before they reach this subdivision ; and the latter are too 
large to permit of their being used for irrigation by the simple 
and inexpensive means adopted by the Madhubani cultivators. 
Twks are also less numerous, and the lyots being less familiar 
with irrigation than their fellows in Madhubani, make less use 
of such tanks as there are. 

little, therefore, can be done in the way of extending irrigation 
in this part of the district owing to the scanty sources of supply ; 
and this is the more unfortunate, because it is this area which, 
asa jule, suflEers most severely in case of failure of the winter rico 
erop. the north of the district many opportunities exist for 
the -extension of irrigation on a comparatively large scale, but 
here a great dijffioulty is. presented by the danger that the supply 
of water. -would be cut ofiE in Nepal at the time when it is 
^ost necessary. The question is further complicated by the fact 
in years' of normal rainfall, irrigation is little' practised or 
required. The water, which, in a year of drought, is pricelessy 
is .in an ordinary year a superfiuity ; and in a dry year, when 
irrigation is most wanted, there is a scanty supply of water in the 
caiiks and' streams. AH irrigation projects in Madhubani, 
accordingly, suffer from the defect that they would be little used in 
years, while in dry years they would benefit a compara- 
tively small area. Sence large irrigation works are probably finan- 
cjally impossible, and any extension of irrigation must be looked for, 
Tu a ip l y in the direction of increasing the usefulness of the present 
supply by some cheap and efficient sy^tem, such as that 
wliioli.'haB already proved so 'suboessful in Benipati. Well 
iia^atioi\ is practically usdlesa for winter rice, owing to the sman 
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area commanded loj each well, and no wells would stand in an 
area 'so liable to inundation. But tanks can already irrigate 

45.000 acres in the subdividon, and rivers and channels nearly 

60.000 acres. It would probably be possible to improve the 
manner in which these two sources of irrigation are used, at a 
cost which would be insignificant in comparison with the advan- 
tage to be gained, and this would go far to render a large part 
of the area secure against a failure of the monsoon. 

In Darbhanga, as in the rest of Bihar, the crops fall under one Paiirci- 
or other of the three main harvests, the aghat>i, hliadoi BJni 
The agfmni is the winter crop, which is cut in the month of Aghan, 
and is oomposed mainly of winter rice. The bhadoi is the early or 
autumn crop, reaped in the month of Bhado (August-Septemher), 
consisting of 60 days’ (Sdr/i*) rice, marud {Ekusine Cbrffca»a), maize, 
indigo, ndllets and less important grains; while the rahi crop, 
which is so called because it is harvested in the spring (rait), in- 
cludes such cold weather crops as wheat, barley, oats, gram, pulses 
and poppy. Of the net cropped area 62 per cent, grows ayham\ 

47 per cent, grows rali^ and only in 27 per cent, are fijfsc/oi crops 
raiwd. Witii regard to the proportion of the ar^ under these 
different crops, it must be remembered that the chief aghmi crops 
axe sown before the bhadoi crops are harvested, and simiWly the 
chief rabi crops are sown before the aghani is reaped. Hence 
the latter cannot usually be sown as a second crop to bhadoi \ 
and where it is predominant, the rabi^ grown on land which has 
previously yielded winter rice, consists mainly of the cheapest 
kind of grains, .such as khesdri [Lathy tub safivus)^ a grain of 
inconsiderable value, or a thin oatch-crop of gram or lin^d. 

• The agliam predominates in. the Madhubani and he^-q^uart^s 
subdivision, occupying 72 per cent, of the net cropped area in 
^0 fomer and 66: per oent. in the latt^ subdivision and 
consequently the -ar.ea under bhadoi crops is comparatively smsjfi. 

This tract is, moreovw, unsuitable for the latter crop on account 
of its Uahility to floods ; and the proportion of the cropped area 
under bhadoi is only 22 per cent, in the former and 25 per cent, 
in’ the latter subdivision. It is highest ’(41 per cent.) mthe 
Samastipur subdivision, and as it is only bhadoi laxii& that 
yield a r’aU crop of any importance, the j)rpportion under rabi 
X46 per cent.) is .approximately the same. In each of the other two 
subdivisions the rabi accounts for 47 per cent, of i^e net cropped 
area, hut, as' already explained, the percentage .of land under winter 
rice, is too high to leave room for any hut the inferior rabi crops. 

Food crops occupy altogether 84*21 per cent, of the net crop- Food 
ped area* Bice alone is raised on 61*39 per cent., and pove^i 
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both a laxger gross area and a larger proportion of the cropped 
area than in any other district of the Patna Division north of the 
Ganges. After rice, marua ooonpies the largest area (230,000 acres) 
and the two crops together are grown on nearly tivee-qnarters to 
the net cropped area of the district. This predominance of rice 
and tnaruS leaves little room for the more valuable bhadot and rabi 
food crops, such as wheat, barley and maize ; and the proportion of 
land under these crops is smaller than in any other North Ghbngetio 
district in the Patna Division. 

Bit*. Bice, covering three-fifths of the net cropped area, is the 

all-important crop in Darbhanga, and no less than 93 per cent, 
of the crop oonnsts of winter rice. This is most prevalent in the 
north of the district, where the UabiHiy of the country to inunda- 
tions renders it unsuitable for the growth of b/tadoi or autumn 
rice, except on the higher lands. The latter is most extensively 
grown in Khajauli th&na, where, as in the neighbouring thana of 
Benipati, it is often destroyed by floods. The cultivators are, 
however, generally compensated for the loss of their b/iad&i crops 
in this area by the excellent aghani crop which they obtain from 
the submerged lands. With so large an area under winter rice, 
less than one-tenth of which is irrigated, Darbhanga is a district 
peculiarly sensitive to variations in the monsoon rainfall; for 
seasonable and well-distributed rainfall throughout the whole 
course of the monsoon is essential to the prosperity of tbiw crop. 
The bhadoi crops on the other hand, while requiring good rain in 
the early part of the monsoon, are reaped during September, and 
axe coDsequeutly independent of the Hathiyd rains at the end 
of that month, the absence of which is fatal to the aghani harvest. 
This explains why the head-quarters and Madhubani subdivisionB 
are always liable to scarcity or famine in the event of a 
failure of the monsoon, while the greater part of Samastipur 
is immune, lor though rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in the latter sub^vision, it covers less than a third of the 
net cropped area, as compared with the district average of 
three-fifths. 

“ cultivated either by being sown broadcast or by 
means of tranqdantation. The former method is followed in the 

ti«a. of bhadoi rice. It is sown broadcast in June or July and is 

not transplanted ; it is regarded as a 60 days’ crop and is reaped 
in August or S^tember. Transplantation is the commonest 
method, which is followed in the case of nearly all the aghani 
or winter rice. The seeds are first sown broadcast after the 
eommeneement of the rains in June or July on lands selected 
iox aeed nuneriee, ich have previously been ploughed thre»e 
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or four times. After 4 or (> weeks, when the young plants axe 
about a fot‘t high, they are generally transplanted, each plant 
being pulled out from the land, which is soft with standing water, 
and planted again in rows in flooded fields in which the soil has 
been puddled. The rice is then left to mature, with the aid of 
water, till towards the end of September. The water is then 
drained ofE and the fields are allowed to dry for 15 days and at 
the end of that time they are again flooded. It is this practice, 
known as which makes the rainfall which is expected at 

thig time, or failing that, irrigation essential to a successful 
harvest. These late rains (the Satluyd) are the most important 
in the year, for not only are they required to bring the winter 
crop to maturity, but also to provide moisture for the sowing of 
the rail crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or if water 
cannot be procured from artificial sources, the plants will wither 
and become only fit for fodder ; but if seasonable showers fall, or 
if the crop receives artificial irrigation, the rice comes to matuiiiy 
in November or December. 

After rice, the next largest area is that shewn as under mis- Migceiia- 
oellaneous food- grains. These include all cereals and pulses 
except marud^ maize, barley, wheat and gram, for which separate 
figures are given. Of the miscellaneous food-grains, the most 
widely grown U Ichesdn {Ldthy7*m satkus), which is usually sown 
as a catch-crop in aghani lands, at or just before the time of the 
aghani harvest. It is a cheap grain, and as a rule is eaten only 
by the poorer classes, though it is sometimes used with barley to 
make chapdtis. Arhar {Cajanns indicus) is anoiher important 
crop shewn under this head. It is usually sown with, maize 
in May or Jrine, but is not reaped till the following March. One 
main objection to the crop from the cultivator's point of view 
is that it occupies the land for so long a period, while the grain 
is not so valuable as that of other crops. On the other hand, 
the stalks are used or sold for fuel, the leaves are available as 
fodder, and being a hardy crop requiring little rainfall to sustain 
it, it is grown largely in a year of drought. ^ The other 
miscellaneous food -grains require no detailed description. The 
chief are peas, mamn (Ernim Lem)^ hodo {Pasjpalum scrobi^ 
culatum)^ china {Panicwn miUaceum)^ sdwdn {Panicum fru^ 
mentacemi)^ urid {PhmeohiB Boxhurghi^j mung {Phaseolus Mufigo), 
jancrd {Hohm Bm^ghuni) and oats. AH of these, except oats, are 
generally sown with other crops. Their value as food-grains is 
not high, and they form, as a rule, the poor man^s food. Kodo^ 
china and sdnodn are boiled and eaten like rice. Masti}% %md 
and mmg are consumed as pulses, Jamrd and oats are largely 
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fodder crops. The whole of these minor food-grams cover less 
than one-fifth of the net cropped area of the district. 

The most important angle crop in the district after rice is 
mama {Ekusine Coracana), which covers 13 per cent, of the district 
area, a proportion which is fairly equally maintained in each 
subdivision. In Samastipur this crop is rather less extensively 
grown than in the northern part of the district ; and it is most 
prevalent in the Ehajanlj and MadbuhanI th&nas. It is the 
staple crop of a considerahle part of the district, and is cultivated 
with considerahle care. It is a cheap grain, mainly eaten by the 
poorer classes. The grain is pounded into four and consumed 
in the form of cakes, while the stalks are useful as fodder. Marud 
is the only crop which is transplanted like rice ; it is reaped in 
September, and the land on which it is grown almost invariably 
produces a second crop at the rabi harvest. 

The nest most important crop in the district is barley, which 
covers about 9 per cent, of the cropped area. It is grown on 
&irly high lands, which have generally already produced a bhadoi 
crop, it is largely consumed in the form of cakes by the poorer 
middle classes, who cannot afford rice or maize. 

After bailey comes maize or Indian corn (makai), covering 
6 per cent, of the distiict cropped area, but it owes its position 
to its predomiuanoe in the Samastipur subdivision, where it ocou- 
jdes 14 per cent, of tbe net cropped area and is the crop next 
in importance to rice. It is often sown with rabi crops, and even 
where this is not the case, a rabi crop is usually sown in the K nd 
after it has been cut. The crop is often very luxuriant, especially 
when grown on the high lands round the village homestead. It 
is used as food in various forms. By the well-to-do, the cobs are 
often eaten roast or fried, hut usually they are threshed and ground 
into flour, and then eaten either as salftt or in the form of cakes. 

Whwt covers only 3- per cent, of the net cropped area, and 
is least important in Madhuban! and most prevalent ih Sam&stipux. 
It requires a rich and fairly dry soil, as it is very shbjeot to 
blight. It is often grown as a second crop in the best nlakai 
lands, hut in many oases wheat lands are left fallow during the 
rains. It is a valuable crop, and but for its want of hardiness • 
wonid probably he more widely grown than it is. As a food, it 
is eaten by the well-to-do classes. 

Gram (Cicer artei/mm), the last of the important cereals, covers 
only a little over per cent, of the cropped area It is most 
^ely grown in the Darhhangft thana, where, as elsewhere, it 
JS often sown as a oatcdi-orop in winter rice lands. It is usually 
eaten in the form of flour or saiiu. 
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Non-food crops are grown on 15*79 per cent, of the net crop- Noir-roop 
ped area. They predominate in the Samaetipur subdivision^ cRors. 
where they occupy 22 per cent. ; while in each of the other two 
subdivisions they occupy only 14 per cent of the total cropped 
area. In Samastipur, the major portion of the large non-food 
crop area is devoted to indigo and tobacco, two very valuable 
crops, which are unimportant elsewhere. On the other hand, the 
area under sugarcane is mainly found in the north of the district, 
particularly in the Madhubani subdivision, -where it has recently 
been- substituted largely for indigo. But, as a whole, the more 
valuable non-food crops are grown mainly in the Samastipur 
subdivision. 

Oil-seeds are the most extensively grown non-food crop. in the oa-seede. 
district. They consist mainly of linseed, but comprise also 26^000 
acres of must^d, and small areas of tii or gingelly {Seaamum 
tndkurn) and castor-oil. They constitute, however, the least 
valuable non-food crop, being most extensively, grown in the 
head.-quarters and Madhubani subdivisions as a oatob-crop, after 
the harvesting of the winter rice. They cover nearly half of the 
non-food crop area, but their value is often inconsiderable. 

A large area (29,800 acres) is under tobacco, which is probably Tobacco, 
the most paying crop in the district. Kve-sevenths of the total 
area is found in the Samastipur and Daleingh Sarai thanas, and: 
most of the rest is in Warisnagar' and Benipati. The latter, 
though maiuly a rice-growing tract like the rest of Madhubani* 
contains a considerable stretch of high land which is used for the 
more valuable rabi crops. The fame of the tobacco of pargqna 
Saraiea, which covers a large part of the Samastipur and Hajipur 
subdivisions, has spread far beyond the limits of North Bihar, 
and every year purchasers come from distant districts and buy 
large quantities of it. 

The cultivation of poppy has never been widely practised in Opium, 
south of Darbhanga, its place being taken by its rival, tobacco ; 
and the greater part of the opium grown in the district comes from 
the BenipaU thana. The area covered by it is not large (2,400 
acres), but the price obtained for the crude opium renders it a very 
valuable crop. The production of opium is a Q-overnment monopoly, 
and no person is allowed to grow poppy except on account of 
Q-overnment. Annual engagements are entered into by the culti- 
vators, who, in consideration of the payment of an advance, agree 
to cultivate a certain quantity of land -with poppy and to deliver 
the whole of the opium produced to the Government at a rate 
fixed according to its consistence, but subject to deductions for 
inferiority of quality. The best soil for poppy is loam, so situated 
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that it can be highly manured and easily irrigated, and for 
reason homestead land is generally selected. The cultivation 
requires much attention throughout the growth of the plant. 
From the commencement of the rains in June until October the 
ground is prepared by repeated ploughings, weedings and manur- 
ing, and the seed is sown in November. Several waterings and 
weedings are ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches matu- 
rity in February. After the plant has flowered, the first process 
is to remove the petals, which are preserved, to be used afterwards 
as coverings for the opium cakes. The opium is then collected 
during the months of February to March, by lanring the capsules 
in the afternoon with an iron instrument and scraping off the 
exudation the nest morning. In the beginning of April the 
cultivators bring in their opium to the weighment centres of the 
different Sub-Agencies, where it is examined and weighed, and 
the balance due according to the Opium Officer's valuation is 
paid to them. Final adjustments are made in August after the 
value of the drug has been ascertained by assay at the Patna 
Factory, where the final process of preparing the drug in balls 
or cakes is conducted. 

There is a tendency for the cultivation of poppy to 
decrease, as year by year it is- becoming less profitable to the 
ryots. The plant is delicate ; a thoroughly favourable year comes 
only at uncertain intervals ; and the cultivators have had to 
contend with a number of bad seasons. There is accordingly a 
marked tendency to withdraw from an industry so precarious, 
and to substitute the more robust cereals or such paying crops 
as sugarcane, potatoes, chillies and vegetables. This movement 
has been quickened by the fact that the value of cereals has 
increased of recent years, while the price paid for tbe crude drug 
remains stationary. 

Indigo. Indigo is most widely grown in Samastipur, but was until 
leoenily very generally cultivated in all parts of the district. Its 
cultivation has been prautioaily abandoned in the three northern 
thanas of Madhnbani, and within the last few years the area 
nnder the plant has shrank enormously. It is the most valuable 
of all the non-food crops, but as it plays such an important part 
in the rural economy of the district, an account ot its cultivation 
must be deferred to Chapter IX. 

Sogaieane. The moft important crop atter indigo is sugarcane. It has 
long been grown in the Madhubani subdivision and in Baher& 
thSba, but its cultivation has been extended of recent years owing 
to the decline of indigo. In earlier days the oultivation of 
■ugBEcane was very oonridmble, and many of the indigo oonoeius 
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were originally started as sugar factories, tiie numufaoture of sugar 
being given up when indigo proved to be more profitable. The 
reverse process is now taking place, as indigo is in many places 
being replaced by sugarcane. In the recent settlement operation 
it was found that the area under sugarcane was 16,300 acres or 0*96 
per cent, of the net cropped area, but it has now increased to 17,000 
acres. Sugarcane is one of the profitable crops grown in the district 
in spite of the labour and expense its cultivation requires. It is a 
crop which not only exhausts the soil, hut occupies the ground for 
a long period, extending over a year. It is planted daring 
Felwuary or March, in cuttings of about a foot in length placed 
in rows about 2 feet apart. When the plant begins to sprout, it 
is well watered and the surrounding earth is loosened. Each . 
plant grows into a cluster of caues, which are generally ready for 
cutting in January or February. The crop requires great care, 
and must have 7 or 8 waterings, even if the other crops have to 
do without water in consequence. 

As the price of sugar fluctuates considerably, its cultivation is 
always somewhat of a speculation. One attraction, however, to the 
ryot is that he can generally get an advance from the person for 
whom he grows the crop, and this factor almost invariably causes an 
extension of sugarcane oultivation in a year of drought, when other 
crops have failed and the cultivators are pressed for ready money. 

The only other non-food crops which requires special mention 
are fibres and the thatching grass called kharauL The latter Other 
grows wild, if left undisturbed, and, like sugarcane, shelters herds 
of wild pig 5 when green, it afEords fodder to the cattle, and when 
dry, it is used for thatching. If only cattle are prevented from 
trespassing, it is as profitable as many of the food crops. The 
area under fibres is insignificant, and is mostly accounted for by 
cotton oultivation in the Samastipux subdivision. Experiments 
with tree cotton have recently been started at Meniarpur, and with 
rhea at Pandaul and at Dalsingh Sarai, 500 acres having been 
planted out at the latter place. 

One of the most remarkable features of the district is its^E^ariTs 
numerous and extensive mango groves. They are to he found 
in almost every village, and altogether cover 85,000 acres or 4 
per cent, of the area under oultivation. The trees generally axe 
well grown and of uniform size, being planted with great regard 
for symmetry, in straight equidistant lines. The lichl {NepheHum 
litchi) gardens axe justly famous for the delicious fruit they 
bear ; peaches and limes flourish, and among other fruits grown 
with success may he mentioned the plantain, guava, cus- 

tard-apple, jack -fruit and heL 
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Among vegetables, potatoes, yams {aludi) and mtMi are very 
common, especially in tbe Samastipur subdivision, where they 
occupy a large area, A great number of other vegetables are 
raised in garden plots for household use, and also on a larger 
scale' in the neighbourhood of towns, such as the egg plant or 
haiguH {Solamm mehngena)^ ground-nut {TrklmantJm dioica)^ 
pumpkins, gourds, radishes, melons, onions and carrots. The 
favourite condiment is the chilli, which is cultivated extensively. 

A century ago a great part of Darbhanga was uncultivated 
. partly owing to the desolation caused by the terrible famine of 
1770, and partly because of the oppression of the farmers of revenue 
and the depredations of- freebooting zammdars. So terribly did 
the former ajBEect the people that in 1783 the OoUector of Tirhut 
submitted a proposal that cultivators should be attracted from the 
dominions of the Vizier of Oudh to reclaim the unpeopled wastes 
of his district; and in 1781 the Judge reported that, owing to the 
tyranny of the local revenue officer and his subordinates, there was 
but very little cultivation for 20 miles from Darbhanga and that grass 
jungles appeared over extensive plains which before were rich in cul- 
ture. In 1796 pargana Pachhi was described as the abode of dread- 
ful beasts of prey, while the adjoining pargam of Alapur, now one 
of the richest parts of the district, was the haunt of wild elephants, 
whose depredations prevented all improvement. Fargam Bhar- 
wSra, which comprises a considerable portion of the head-quarters 
subdivision, where 78 per cent, of the land is now under culti- 
vation, contained large stretches of waste land ; and in 1802 it 
was reported that for .miles nothing could be seen but unculti- 
vated plains with here and there a few Ughas under the plough. 
When law, and order were finally established, agriculture was 
extended to a remarkable degree, and with what rapidity this hap- 
pened (mi be gathered from a report submitted by the Collector in 
1824^ “ In Tirhut p^:oper,” he wrote, the waste land at the time 
of tihe Settlement, it is believed, considerably exceeded that under 
cultivation, and in some extensive parganas a/djoining the Nepal 
Terai and those bet^^een the Teljuga and the Daosi rivers in the 
north-eastern part of the district the cultivated land was to the 
waste, perhaps, as one to fifty. All these parganas are now con- 
siderably advanced in cultivation. Since the decennial settle- 
ment. cultivation has been improved and extended, and the 
population has increased in Tirhut in a manner that excites the 
wonder of those who do not reflect that such was the inevitable 
result of that measure. ” 

In the early part of the 19th century then a very large propor- 
tion of the district, amounting probably to half the total area, 
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and in the north certainly to more than half, was Tinonltivated. 
By 1840 the cnltiyated area had inoreased to three-fifths of the 
total, hut in the north it was still Uttle morg than half. During the 
next ten years, the cultivated area appears to have inoreased 
rapidly, until in 1850 it amounted probably to nearly three- 
fourths of the total. In 1875 it was estimated to be 79 per cent, 
of the total ; and the recent survey and settlement operations have 
shewn that it is now just under 80 per cent, of the total area of 
the district. We should jorobably therefore be justified in oon- 
oluding that cultivation has nearly doubled itself within the last 
hundred years, but that the greater pai*t of the inorease took 
place in the first half of last century. 

The largest uncultivated area is in the head-quaiiers subdivi- 
sion, where there is a considerable amount of swamp Bind marsh, 
which is under water for the greater part of the year. It is 
nearly as great in the Madhubani subdivision, where there is 
much culturable jungle along the banks of streams and on the 
Nepal frontier ; and it amounts to 23 per cent, of the total area 
in the Madhubani thana, where it is due to the large number of 
mango groves which stud the country ; this tract is the strong- 
hold of Brahmanism in Darbhanga, and many of the groves have 
been planted from religious motives. It is least (17 per cent.) 
in the SamastiiDur subdivision, where there is less room for the 
extension of cultivation than in any other part of the district. 
It may appear somewhat remarkaT^le that Samastipux under these 
circumstances shows a higher proportion of current fallow than 
Madhubani, but the reason is tiiat the agricultural conditions of 
the two subdivifidons axe radically different. Samastipux, as a 
whole, is marked by the careful cultivation of its rich uplands. 
Such lands require occasional rest, and the cultivators are intel- 
ligent enough to understand the advantage of allowing it to them. 
But in Madhubani the lands are mainly low and produce but 
one crop in the year, and so the necessity for high cultivation 
does not arise. In a year of good rainfall no one would think 
of leaving rice lands fallow, and, indeed, rice lands positively 
deteriorate when left uncultivated, as they become baked and har^ 
dened, the aih or partitions between the fields become broken, and 
the drains by which the land was irrigated get filled up or 
obliterated. 

The uncultivated area is • one-fifth of the total area of the 
district ; but about half of this is composed of roads, rivers, tanks, 
house-sites, etc., and is therefore not' available for cultivation. 
Of the area still available for cultivation about half is waste land, 
pu5?eaii<l aim le : and much of it, being impregnated with the 
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state. But in a district such as Darbhanga, where the cattle 
mainly depend upon grazing, it would probably be impossible 
to reduce the area of" waste land to any appreciable extent ; 
for if the area still eulturable were to be cultivated, there 
would be nothing left for the cattle to graze. There is thus but 
little room for the further extension of cultivation ; the district 
is already densely populated ; and there appear to be good grounds 
for the belief that it will at no distant date reach a point when 
it will no longer be able to support an increase in its population 
from the produce of the soil, without either a reduction in the 
standard of comfort or an increase in productive capacity. 

IvrsoTED So far there appears to be no indication of any general 

MSTHopa improvement in the methods of cultivation. The implements are 

TAiroN, ' the same as have been used for generations past, except in the 
lands worked by European capital, and no new or improved 
implements have been adopted, with the exception of the iron roller 
sugar-pressing machines invented in 1874 by the proprietors of 
the Bibift estate in Shah&bad, and hence known as the Bihi& 
Tm'lAg- No greater progress is noticeable in the use of manures, 
except where indigo is grown and European enterprise has devel- 
oped the land. Manuring is, indeed, little resorted to, ^(henit 
involves any extra expenditure, except for special crops like 
potatoes, sugarcane, tobacco, and poppy, and then only to a 
limited extent. 

OisixB Tirhut has always had a high reputation for its cattle, and 
the East India Company used to obtain draught bullocks from it 
for the Ordnance Department. The best strain in the district is 
the Bachaur, so called from the northern pargana in which the 
breed is common. Farther south, floods militate against success 
in breeding, and though there is never an absolute lack of food, 
the want of good pasturage is a serious drawback. There are 
large grazing grounds in the north, but in the south, where nearly 
all the land is under cultivation, the cattle have to be content 
with such scanty herbage as the road-sidea, tank-banks and bound- 
ary ridges afford, and are partly stall-fed on chopped straw. The 
grazing ground necessary for the maintenance of a suffiment 
agricultural stock has, indeed, probably been reduced to the lowest 
possible limits. 

The Modhubani subdivision is well stocked with oattle, and 
the Ehajauli and Phniparas thanas contain a large nmmbflir of 
nulch Mne, draught oattle and agricultural stock of all kinds. 
These two th&nas contrin the Jabdi and Bachaur jMrganait, 
which are noted for their breed of cattie. The head-quarterg 
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subdivision and the WarisDagar th&na axe the worst stocked of all. 

The whole of this area is liable to inundation, from which the 
cattle always suffer most severely ; and in addition, a large'pait of 
Bahera and Busera are badly off for roads, and but few carts are 
kept there. Samastipur and Dalangh Sarai are wonderfully well- 
stocked, considering the small proportion of waste land which 
they contain, but the high cultivation practised in this area no 
doubt necessitates the maintenance of a considerable stock. 

Buffaloes are reared in considerable numbers, and the district 
has long been noted for its breed, good males fetching a high price 
and being largely exported to Bengal. They are chiefly valuable 
for the milk they yield in large quantities ; the soil being lighter 
than in the South Bih&r districts, they are rarely used for 
ploughing in this part of the country. Sheep are mostly found 
in the south of the districi, but their number is inconsider- 
able. Q-oats are bred in most villages, and are especially numer- 
ous in localities in which Muhammadans form a large proportion 
of the population. They are most common iu the Warisnagar 
and Sam^tipur thanas, ovring to the number of Muhammadan 
villages in the neighbourhood of Samastipur town. Pigs of the 
ordinary omnivorous kind are kept by the low castes. The ordy 
horses in general use are the usual indigenous ponies ; they are 
generally undersized and incapable of much heavy work ; hut 
they are very hardy, and those used for ekkis often have asto- 
nishing endurance and a great tnrn of speed. 

The diseases most prevalent among the cattle are rinderpest Veteri- 
and foot-and-mouth disease ; in 1903-04 over 2,750 cases of the 
latter disease were treated by itinerant Veterinary Assistants 
in the villages iu the interior. Veterinary aid is also afforded 
at the Veterinary Bispmisajy at Laherii Sarai. The people are 
beginning to appreciate the usefulness of this institution; and 
ia 1905-06, 60 horses and ponies and 40 cattle were treated as 
in-patients, while the number of out-patients was 300 and 600 
respectively. 
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An aeoount of the river system of DarhhaBg& has been given 
in Chapter I, from -vrliioh it will he seen that the district is inter- 
sected by numerous streams and rivers, many of •which rise in the 
Nepal Mils and are subject ■to violent floods. To the north the 
Kamla runs due south from the hills, being joined on the way by 
numerous tributaries, and pursues a southerly course as far as the 
town of Darbhanga ; it then turns ofi to the south-eastj and 
eventually falls into the Granges, Further south the district is 
traversed by the Baghmati, which rising near Katmandu, pierces 
the Nepal hills before it reaches British territory. It receives 
many tributaries in the Nepal Tarai, and after forming the 
boundary between the Muzaffarpur and Champaran districts, 
deflects abruptly to the south-east through Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, until it joins •the TiljOga at Tilaheswar in the 
south-east comer of the district. The Little Gandak rises in 
the lower range of the Nepal hills near Sumeswar, and receives 
on its left bank numero'us tribu'taries before entering North 
Bihar. It pursues an easterly direction through Darbhanga 
almost parallri 'with 'the Baghmati, and, after traversing the 
southern part of the district, falls into the Ganges just below 
the town of Monghyr. 

In 'this portion of 'their course the beds of 'the rivers, raised 
by the silt they bring down, are elevated above the level of 
the surrounding country; and it will thus be undersl ood that 
sudden heavy rain over the northern portion of Tirhut, the Nepal 
tarai and the range of hills to the north of it, some ISO 
miles in length, may easily ca'use these narrow drainage 
diannds to overflow their banks. "When this happens, an inunda- 
tion inevitably foUo'ws, and the lower do-wn one goes, the more is 
the evil aggravated, not only by the converging of the streams 
towards the same point, but also by the network of private bSndhi 
or embankments that haye been made year after year for the pro- 
tection of the villages along their banks ; for in the first place they 
make matters worse for the villages low« down stream, and in the 
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end, when the floode have asserted themselves, and spread over the 
country, they hedge them in and delay their subsidence. Owing 
to this combination of oiroumstances, the district has always been 
subject to severe and widespread inundations, which cause a good 
deal of temporary suffering. But, as a rule, the distress they cause 
soon passes away ; the dwellings which are destroyed are quickly 
replaced, as the cost of erecting such mud-walled huts is small ; and 
the cultivators are compensated, in large measure, for the losses 
they sustain by the fertilizing silt left by the receding waters, 
which increases the productiveness of the soil and ensures rich 
crops. The following account of the greatest of the floods which 
have occurred in recent years wiU sufGLeiently diow how short-lived 
are their injurious effects, except in years of extraordinary floods 
such as 1906. ^ 

In 1893 there were three distinct floods, one after thepioods 
other, answering to the heavy falls of rain in July, again 1^93. 
in August, and lastly in SeptemW. The first did no partioula* 
damage, but the two others came down upon a country already 
water-logged, causing an immense amount of injury to crops, 
houses, roa^, and to the railway line between Samastipur 
and Sitamarhi. Most of the lhadol over the flooded tracts 
was lost, the portion saved being greatly injured ; the rice 
plants were swept aw’^ay not only once but twice, and in some 
places three times in succession, where the people had been able 
during the intervals to procure new seedlings and to replant 
them. In Ohamparan and Muzaffarpur the floods from the 
Baghmati and little Q-andak were confined, roughly speaking, 
to the country lying to the north of the Bengal and North- 
Western Bailway line. But in Darbhanga matters were aggra- 
vated by the water from the Kamla, at its highest known flood, 
heading the flow from the other districts. The combined floods 
swept the district from north-west to south-east at a level some 
3 feet higher than had ever been known before. One-half of 
the district was for the time a slowly moving inland sea, the 
inhabitants with their cattle camping out along the high-level 
roads, the railway embankments, and here and there on a piece 
of dih land standing out of the water like an island. Fortunatdy, 
the waters rose gradually ; no lives, so far as could be ascertained, 
were lost ; and the people had time to save their stores of grain 
and to drive off most of their cattle. Still numbers of these 
perished both during the floods and subsequently from want of 
proper nutriment. • 

Altogether 2,000 square miles were submerged, the parts most ^ 
affected bqiiig . jihe .centre and south of the head-quarters o 
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saldiviEdon, ibe westeni portions of tiieMadhubanl su'bdiTision., and 
the northern and south-eastern parts of the Samastipnr sabdi-tision. 
Xhe wuthem half of the town of Darhhang^ itself was for some 
dajs nnder water, and between 1,400 and l,d00 hoTises collapsed. 
Great damage was done to the railway line, roads and bridges, 
traffic on the Darbhanga-SitiTnarhi section of the railway being 
intermpted for nearly three weeks. The way in which the people 
reooyered from their losses, instead of being overwhelmed by them, 
was very remarkable. At first, it seemed almost certain that the 
afieoted tracts would be the scene of famine relief on an extensive 
scale; bat as time went on, and the floods subsided, the people 
returned to their villages, rebailt their houses, and proceeded 
to tin thtir lands for the rabi sowings. Provision was made for 
distributing jyivances under the Agriculturists Loans Act ; but, in 
the end, only a comparatively small sum was needed for the 
purpose. In February 1894 test relief works were opened in the 
south-east of the district, but they were attended by only 700 or 
800 persons, and they were soon closed, as even this amnn number 
soon dwindled down. The reason for this appears to be thnf. there 
were excellent harvests in the unfiooded parts of the country, where 
there was a plentiful demand for labour, and prices were low ; and 
Ijfisb in the flooded parts the people es^ected an abundant rabi har- 
vest ^r the enrichment of the lands by the silt deposit, and the 
mahajant were conseq^uently willing to loosen their purse-strings. 

In September 1898 the district was again visited by flood, and 
an area of 800 sq^uare miles was inundated. In the Madhubani 
subdivision the floods affected only the western portion comprised 
in the Benipati thana, where they were caused by the rising of 
the Little Baghmati. In the head-quarters subdivision the tracts 
d county along the Eamla, Baghmati, Little Gandak and 
Earn suffered considerably, but in the interior little damage 
was done, except to the low lands. The civil station of 
Lahei^ Saiai and the town of Darbhanga, lying between the 
£amla and Baghmati, were flooded in parts by the rise of both 
rivers, and about 800 houses ooUapsed ; but the land on which the 
Government buildings stand was not submerged, owing to the 
protection afforded by duioe gates erected some time previouslv. 
In the Samastipur subdivision the parts most seriously affected* 
were the eastern portion of the Warisnagar thana along the 
B^hman md the south-western part of the Dalsingh Sarai 
th&aa, which was flooded by the overflow of the Tal BarailS 
large IjB in the Muaaffarpur district. Fortunately, the floo^ 
oamea^ the middle of September, when a considerable portion 
of the SAfldc* crop had already been harvested; and, in spite S 
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the loss caused by the floods, an average crop was secured. The 
winter rice crop in some places was entirely ruined, and altogether 
about half of it was damaged. The mud- walled huts of the 
villagers collapsed in great numbers, and over 88,000 were 
destroyed. Very few cattle were lost, but 164 persons were 
drowned, the loss of life being greatest in the Warisnagar .thSna, 
where the Baghmati came down in flood with great suddenness, 
accompanied by a violent cyclone. On the other hand, the floods 
greatly increased the fertility of the soil, and ensured a magni- 
ficent rabi crop. Labour was abundantly provided for on the 
construction of the railway line to Katihax, which was close to 
the tracts most severely affected ; and not a single ’'application 
was made for Government loans. Prices did not rise, and the 
Collector reported that, taking the district as a whole, the flood 
was rather beneficial than otherwise. 

Another great inundation was that of August 1902, which was ^ 
caused by excessive rain in the Nepal hills. To the north-west, 
in the Benipati thana, the Jamuna and Bilauti poured down their 
flood waters through the Dbaus river, and further east, in the 
Madhuhaui thana, the floods came down through theJajmagar 
Kamla, the Hirzapur Kamla, the Bali.n and TiljugS. The 
hhadoi crop was partially destroyed, the roads were extensively 
breached, and parts of the town of Madhubani were submerged. 

To the north-east of Madhubani the floods came down through 
the Balan and Bihula, joining the Khurg and Panohi channels; 
and in this tract the rice crop was seriously damaged. The flood 
was greatest in the Madhubani subdivision, but further south, 
the Little Baghmati breached the embankment which protects 
Darbhanga, and flowed into the southern and western parts of 
the town. Some injuiy was done to the crops in the head^ 
quarters subdivision, and also in some villages on the banks of 
the Little Gandak in the SamAstipur subdivision ; but in this 
part of the district, the floods caused comparatively little damage^ 
as they had already spent their force in the northern tracts. 

Even there, however, there was but little loss of life, 17 persons 
only being drowned. In some of the frontier villages many 
houses were dapiaged or swept away altogether, and there was 
considerable loss of cattle ; bufc elsewhere the news of the flood 
spread very fast, and the villagers saved their cattle by pegging 
them out on the banks of tanks and on the roads. Considerable 
injury was done to the roads; and a bumper hhadoi crop 
was converted into a crop estimated at 78 per cent, in the 
tracts not flooded to less than half a crop in the flooded tracts. 

As, however, the flood occurred early in the season, the winter 
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rice did' not suffer much, as it was possible to transplant mnoli 
of it, and the plentiful moisture enabled the cultivators to do so 
over a larger area than usual. In spite of the losses they sus- 
tained, the cultivators in the north welcomed the floods. In the 
preceding year the rainfall had been deficient, and the winter 
rice crop had nearly failed in some parts. Here the floods were 
of comparatively short duration, but they sufficed to replenish the 
empty tanis and wells, and left a thick deposit of silt, which was 
invaluable for the rail crop and ensured a full winter rice harvest, 
where seedlings were available. Consequently, though the 
people complained of the embankments and of the passage of the 
flood, no complaints were made about the occurrence of the 
flood itself. 

Floods .* It has hitherto been a common belief that in DarbhangS 

of 1906 , famine is never caused by flood, but this belief has been rudely 
shaken by the course of events during the present year (1906), 
when the district was swept by the most disastrous floods of which 
there is any record, and the suffering of the people culminated 
in famine. In the middle of July the river Kamla rose in 
flood, causing considerable damage to the maize and marud 
crops, and also destroying the paddy seedlings iu the head- 
quarters subdivision; but the flood subsided after doing a 
comparatively small amount of damage. It was followed, 
however, by an inundation of unprecedented height and duration 
in August, This flood began to rise on the 6th August coming 
from two directions, the Kamla and the northern or Little 
Baghmati on the north-west, ^^d the true Baghmati and Little 
Gandak on the west. It rose steadily till the 24th August 
or for a period of 16 days, and during this time the greater 
part of the district was submerged. The whole town of Darbhanga 
and Laheria Sarai was under water, the only places that escaped 
being the kachahri premises in Laheria Sarai and the Bara 
Bazar in Darbhanga. Here the flood rose so suddenly and the 
rush of water was so great that thousands were rendered home^ 
less within a few hours, and shelter had to be given to them 
in the kachahri compound. In the interior the distress was far 
greater* The mud-wahed huts soon crumbled away, and for 
some days the homeless villagers had to camp out on any high 
land that stood above the waste of water, before they could 
move on to take shelter in the towns or the few villages that 
had escaped. The roads were broken in aU directions, many 
parts wore inaccessible for want of boats, the railway lines 
were breached in several places, and the bridges near Hay& 
Gh&t and Kishanpur being washed away, iaraffio was stopped for 
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a month. The water in the town of Darhhanga began to recede 
after about a weeh, and had disappeared in about 2 weeks’ time ; 
but in the interior it took about 2 months for it to clear off, and 
in the meantime incalculable damage was done to the crops. 
The lhadoi crop was almost entirely destroyed in the head- 
quarters subdivision, and the damage done to it in the Madhubani 
subdivision and the Warisnagar thana of the Samastipur sub- 
division was scarcely legs serious. The aghani crop, on the success 
of which the people are dependent for their year’s supply of 
food, was practically swept away in three-quarters of the 
Darhhanga subdivision, and was nearly all destroyed in the 
Warisnagar and Dalsingh Sarai thanas. In the north of the 
district, where the floods subsided early and seedlings were 
available, the cultivators were able to retransplant ; but in the 
greater part of the head-quarters and Samastipur subdivisions 
the lateness of the flood made this impossible. 

The loss of the crops followed on a year of bad harvests, 
for in 1906-06 the bhadoi crop yielded only 40, and the aghani 
crop 67 per cent, of a normal carop; and the distress which 
ensued was aggravated by the high price of , food grains. During 
the month of September the trade with adjoining districts was 
almost at a standstill owing to breaches on the railway line, and 
internal trade was paralyzed by breaches on the road. Prices 
bad been gradually rising during the year, and were already very 
high ; but the damage to the crops nnd the interruption in the 
communications into and through the district sent them up with 
a bound, until they reached even a higher level than in the 
famine of 1896-97. The price of rice rose to 5 seers a rupee, and 
could not be obtained at all in many places, while the quantity of 
maize available was unusually small, only a few maunds being 
for sale even in the town of Darhhanga. The result of this 
combination of circumstances was to plunge a considerable propor- 
tion of the population into destitution, and there can be little doubt 
that had it not been for the promptness of the local officers and 
planters in starting kitchens for the distribution of food among 
the homeless and infirm, many ''deaths from starvation must have 
been ocourred. Famine ha's been declared in the EuserS. and 
Bahera thanas, and relief operations have been started. The 
n,umher receiving gratuitous relief w'as 46,600 in the beginning 
of October, 19,000 at the end of November, and 16,800 at the end 
of December; while the number of those attending test relief 
works has risen from 1,900 to 14,600 and 82,400 in the same period. 
Government has advanced 4 lakhs for distribution as agricultural 
loans, and this large sum has already been expended; while the 
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MaMififS of BarbltangS, "who lias tuidertaken tlie task of granting 
relief on his own estates, lias set aside 5 lakhs to provide for loans 
and gratuitons relief. Nearly two-thirds of the entire district 
•with a population of 1,883,000 is afieoted, the area being 2,079 
square TnOaB, of which 1,069 square miles are in the head-quarters, 
690 in the Madhuhani and 420 in the Samastipur subdivision ; and 
it is estimated that famine will continue until April, though it 
is considered unlikely that more than 1 per cent, of the popula- 
tion ■wSOL require relief on relief works, 

Funirag. ^ the early years of British administration, hardly a year 
paroed without the record of some natural calamity; in one 
famintM. year it was drought, in the next inundation, and in either case 
the people were hard put to it to -withstand distress. The 
earliest famine of which, we possess any detailed record is that 
of 1769-70, when one-third of the population of Bengal is said to 
have perished, and Darbhanga suffered like the other districts 
of Bihar. A serious drought followed in 1783, and advances 
had to be made for the relief of the cultivators, though the soaroiiy 
did not culminate in actual famine. The years 1787 and 1788 were 
no more propitious, as tiie country was inundated, the cattle died iu 
large numbers, and the orops failed. Brought again caused scar- 
city in 1791, when all persons, except grain dealers, were arbitra- 
rily prohibited from keeping by them more than one year’s supply 
of grain. There was another drought in 1804 ; in 1806 the 
bhaM crop was entirely destroyed by floods, and the aghani was 
threatened ; and in 1809 there was considerable suffering o-wing to 
the failure of aU the principal crops. 

famina Though great distress was caused by these failures of the crops, 
of 1866 . itey did not culminate in actual famine ; and the first great famine 
of the 19th century was that of 1866. In the north of Tirhut, the 
rice crops had failed partially in 1863, and even more so in 1864. 
In October 1866, -with the project of an even more complete 
failure on the NepSl frontier, and a deficiency of the rice orops in 
Madhubam and the north of the present head-quarters subdivi- 
sion, the prices of rice and Indian .com rose to three times the 
ordinary rate, and oases of suicide from starvation and of deaths 
from want of food began to be reported. The harvesting of the 
rice crop, however, temporarily supplied both food and wages, and 
prices at the end of 1866, and in the beginning of 1866, were 
somewhat easier. In February, prices again began to rise ; the 
usual grain supply from Nepal ceased ; and as there was no 
dsmand for labour, the poorer classes suflered extremely, and 
began to desert th^ homesteads and migrate southwards in large 
numbers, while fires and grain-robbOTies for the purpose of 
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oMainiag food teeame very common. The period from April 
to June never affords much employment to lahourers, and this 
class, having nothing to fall hack oa, was reduced to the greatest 
destitution. No organized system of relief was commenced till 
June, hut eventually relief operations were undertaken at 9 
centres, 4 in the Darhhanga and 6 in the Madhuhani subdivision. 

The suffering was greatest during July, August and September, 
the price of rice ranging from 7 to seers per rupee. In the 
middle of August cholera broke out, and the people reduced by 
long privation, fell easy victims to the disease. In September the 
extreme pressure began to diminish, owing to the good hhadoi or 
autumn crops; and fortunately it never increased again, the 
winter rice, in most parts, was a good crop. Still, in some places, 
famine, disease, and desertion had so debilitated or diminished the 
population, that half the land remained uncultivated, and relief 
operations had to be carried on till February 1867. 

The next great famine occurred only 8 years afterwards. The J^aminci 
year 1873 waa the last of a series of three years which were marked 
by abnormal rainfall and generally unusual weather. The year 

1871 was unusually wet; the following year was equally dry; 
while in 1873 the rainfall was deficient .beyond precedent ; the 
rainfall registered at DarbhangA in these three years was 79, 42 
and 24 inches respectively. The winter rice crop of 1871 had been 
seriously injured by inundations, and the consequence was that in 

1872 the prices of food-grains were considerably above normal 
rates, and it was not until the excellent rice harvest of the winter 
of 1872 that the market recovered its usual tone. The hhadoi 
harvest of 1872, the ensuing rice harvest, and the rcihi harvest of 

1873 were full average crops ; and the result was that, although the 
previous dear year might have pressed on the resources of the 
people, there was as much grain in the country in the autumn of 
1873 as there usually is at that time of the year. 

The rains of 1873 commenced late, were insufficient to bring 
even the hhadoi crops to maturity, or to permit of the usual rioe 
area being sown, and ceased in September with a deficienoy under 
the normal fall varying from 11 inches in Tajpur (Samastipur) 
to 23 inches in Madhuhani and 28 inches in Darbl^ga. The 
inevitable consequence was the failure of the rice crops in every 
subdivision, culminating in the almost total destruotion of the 
winter rice crop in Darhhanga, where the rainfall from May to 
November was only 21 inches. The failure of the hhadoi crops 
varied in different portions of the district, the outturn in Madhu- 
h&m and Tajpur being returned as half and in Daxbhanga as five- 
eighths of an average crop. The Mlure of the winter rioe crops 
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was, however, even more oomplete than this ; for in Tajptu? only 
on6-fotirth,-in Madhahani three-sixteenths, and in Darbhanga 
one-eighth of an average crop was saved. As regards the rdbi^ the 
crop was five-eighths or perhaps even three-fonrtbs of an average 
crop in the Tajpxtr subdivision, but in the two northern subdivisions 
the great drought of 1873 made it impossible to sow the lands. 

The deficiency in the food supply was supplemented partly by 
private trade, partly by the grain imported by Government; 
but the combined efforts of both agencies failed to raise the stocks 
in the district to a level sufficiently high to obviate the prevalence 
throughout the year of general tightness in the markets, of prices 
altogether abnormal, and of continuous pressure on all classes. 
Private import trade reached its highest degree of development 
in Tajpur, where relief was consequently least required. On the 
other hand, trade exhibited hut a dickering vitality in Darbhanga, 
and this only in the south of the subdivision about the mart of 
Eusera; and in Madhuhaid, it never showed any signs of 
vitality from first to last. In Madhubani and Darbhanga, there- 
fore, Government was compelled to put forth its full strength in its 
most organized form, and there were not wanting anxious days 
in March and April, when even sanguine men doubted whether 
the task was not too* great for the resources of Government and 
the devotion of its officers. 

The distribution of charitable relief was commenced in the 
latter month and closed early in October of the same year, the 
average daily number gratuitously relieved being 124,000, of whom 
81,000 were inhabitants of the head-quarters subdivision, 38,000 
of the Madhubani subdivision and 6,000 of Tajpur. The highest 
daily number for three subdivigions was 134,000 in July in the 
head-quarters subdivision, 71,600 in August in Madhubani, and 
7,600 in July in Tajpur. Labourers were relieved by wages in 
grain and cash from January to September 1874, the highest 
numbers reached being 220,000 in April in the head-quarters 
subdivision, 369,000 in May in Madhubani, and 18,800 in June 
in Tajpur. In April the total number in receipt of this form of 
relief was 531,600, and in May 669,400, but after those months 
the number rapidly fell, tm it was under 22,000 in September. 
1 he relief given by Government in various shapes was on a vast 
scale, and was- estimated to be sufficient for the support for one 
month of. 1,964,782 persons in the head-quarters subdivision, for 
2,926,146 in Madhubani and for 188,633 in Tajpur. 

Scarcity 1^0 ye^ afterwards the district had to contend against 
of 1876. searoity .^wing to the failure of the winter rice crop. This caused 
seme su&ring in the north-eastern portion of the district, and 
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the adndnistration of relief had to be oommeitoed in February 
1876. Employment was offered, to a small extent, on relief works 
such as tanks and roads ; but the relief was dbiefiy in the shape of 
village charity to the weak and ackly, and the expenditure only 
amounted to Es. 80,000. 

Two periods of scarcity then intervened before the 
famine of 1897. In 1889 there was some distress in a strip of ® 
country along the Nepal frontier which includes the Khajauli 
thtoa. In this area the rainfall was much lighter than else- 
where and ceased prematurely, with the result that the winter 
rice crop, which is the mainstay of the people, was entirely lost, 
while the lhadoi also failed in places, and the rahi was sown 
under unfavourable circumstances. Belief operations were com- 
menced in January 1889, the people being employed on the 
excavation of tanks and also on the coDstruotion of the railway 
line from Darbhanga io Sitamarhi. The number on relief worii 
gradually rose imtil the first fortnight of June, when it aggre- 
gated 14,666 ; but after that, abundant rain having fallen, many 
were induced to return to their ordinary occupations. It rose 
again to 19,570 at the end of August, but then declined steadily, 
and the relief works were finally closed in the first week of 
October. Tbe total expenditure on these works was 2| lakhs, 
of which half was borne by the District Board and half by 
Government. 

There was again scarcity in 1892, the great deficiency of the Scarcity 
rains of 1891 causing a total failure of the winter rice crop on the 
high lands and serious injury to the bhadqi crops ; the outturn of 
the latter was estimated at not more than 37^ per cent., and that 
of winter rice was about the same, I'he affected tracts were the 
Busera and Bahera th^na^ and a small portion of the Darbhanga 
thana, to the east of Darbhanga town, in the head-quarters 
subdivision ; end the Beiupatl and Khajauli thanas, the northern 
half of the Madhobani thana, and parts of the Phulparas thana in 
tbe Madhubani subdivision. Belief operations were begun in 
March, and were continued for 19 weeks, the average daily atten- 
dance being 19,200. Altogether 67 tanks were dug at a cost of 
Bs. 94,000, and 994 miles of road were taken in hand, of which 
682 miles were completed at a .cost of one lakh. The highest 
daily number of persons relieved (47,450) was reached in the 
middle of June, but tbe daily wage was then reduced, and the 
rain which fell at this time enabled the people to return to their 
ordinary occupations. This led to a speedy and steady decrease 
in tbe number of labourers, which continued until the works were 
closed at the end of July. 
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Famine 
of 1897. 


The last great famine from whidti Darbhanga has suffered is 
that of 1897. The course of events in 1896 strikingly illustrated 
the principle that the seasonable distribution of the rainfall is of 
even more importance, within certain limits, than its actual 
quantity. There was virtually no rain in the cold weather of 
1895-96, and as the September rain was not very heavy, while the 
rainfall in October was practically nil, the water level had sunk 
very low bylMay 1896, when there was fairly heavy rain : in May, 
however, as throughout the season, the rain fell in a few heavy 
showers which quioUy dried up. There was again good rain in 
the end of June and beginning of July, but then commenced the 
first long break of about 6 weeks : hardly any rain fell during this 
period, while there were many cloudless days of burning sunshine. 
Thus the rain which fell in August found the ground very dry, 
and the water level little, if at all, higher than in June. Towards 
the close of August there were a few days of fairly heavy rain, and 
then another long break, with fine hot days and occasional 
west winds, till after the middle of September. This rain again 
fell on a dry and parched up soil, and in most cases it almost 
disappeared in a few days. 

The monsoon rainfall was below the average, hut it was not so 
much the small quantity of the rainfall as its had distribution 
and the hot sunny intervals that had so disastrous an effect 
on* the crop. TJp to the end of July the deficiency was only 
IJ inch, but then the district suffered from two long periods of 
drought in August aud September, aud much damage was thus 
caused to the rice. In*August the rainfall was nearly up to the 
average, but in September it was 3 inches short, and no rain fell 
after the middle of that month. The net result was a deficiency 
of 17 per cent, up to the end of October. The actual deficiency 
of rainfall was not so great as in some other districts, but it was 
so peculiarly ill-distributed during the critical months of August, 
September and October, that the rice on which the district so 
much depends was a very great failure. The short rain in Sep- 
tember and October had a bad effect on the rahi crops, but 
fortunatdy good showers fell in the cold weather and the rali 
which did come up was very good in the south, fair in Darbhanga 
and moderately good in Madhuhani. The hhadoi and winter rice, 
however, were very seriously affected by the short rainfall, not 
only afi regards the outturn, hut also as regards the extent of land 
under cultivation. The result was that though the rali^ owing to 
the winter rains, was as high as 16 annas, the hhadoi turned out a 
10- anna crop, and the aghani was only 5 annas. But as the rice 
in an ordmaiy year supplies over more than half of the harvests 
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of the disfxici, it 'mil 1)6 oBvioos that the loss of more than Wo* 
thirds of it meant great distress for the people, espeoiaUy as the rice 
tracts lie close togeilier, chiefly in one-half of the district, m., 
the northern portion. 

Commencing from the south "v/here the Samastipur subdi'vi- 
idon Ues, -we And along the Canges and south of the railway line as 
far as Samastipur, and thence along the Burh Gundah river, a tract 
very similar to the southern part of the adjoining subdivision of 
Sajipur, possessing a soil of great natural fertility, cultivated by 
e:q>ert and industrious husban^en, and receiving in this year of 
drought nearly its normal rainfall: this tract, comprising the 
Dalsingh Sarai and Samastipur thanas, was always treated as safe, 
and required no relief except in a few places. North of this for- 
tunate tract a zone of dightly distressed country stretched across 
the district, being bounded on the north by the Baghmati river. 
North of this stream the whole district was severely affected from 
the first, except isolated tracts which were exceptionally favoured ; 
of these the most important were a tract to the west of the Tiljuga 
river in the south of thana Phulparas, a tract further north to the 
east of the same thana, a strip along the Namla river from the 
northern boundary of the district down to Singia, and a similar 
strip along the Karai river from Bahera down to Himi. In all 
these localities, except the last, which is a rabi country, the -pros- 
perity of the tract was due to irrigation from the rivers; other 
small isolated areas owed their partial immunity to better local 
rainfall or to their containing high land and rabi crops. 

No fears of famine were aroused until the break of the rains 
beoame very prolonged in August, when the bhadoi began to 'wither, 
the seed-heds of rioe were drying up, and large tracts of rioe land 
xemaiued unplanted. By the end of September it beoame 
dear tluCt nothing hut good rain in the Mathiya asteiism at the 
dose of that month and the beginning of OctoW could save tiie 
rice. These hopes proved delusive ; the Safhiyd passed away 'with- 
out a drop of rain ; and the rioe was doomed. A test xdief work 
was aoooidingly opened at Phulparas at the end of October, but 
this did not attract labourers and was very soon dosed. About the 
middle of November there were signs that distress -was begmoing 
to appear among the poorer dasses in the Madhuhani suhdivirion; 
and test works were opened at Kamtaul and Jaynagar, and the 
old test works at Phulparas were reopened. The number of 
labourers was however very small during this month, as the har- 
vesting of the 'winter rioe gave employment on mndi more remu- 
nerative terms than G-ovemment offered; and large number of 
labouroiB went into the Nepil Tarai and north of Bhagalpur, 
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where the rice orop was very good. By the end of Novemher the 
signs of distress among the poorest olasses had decidedly increased, 
and by the middle of December 5 works had been opened and the 
average attendanee had risen to 713. From this period there 
was a very rapid, increase, the number of works rising to 83 by 
the end of January 1897 and reaching the maximum of 199 by 
the 19th June. They then steadily decreased and had all been 
closed by the 2Sth September. 

The number of labourers increased to 113,880 by the end 
of January and was 124,514 on the 24th April. It then 
fluctuated according as showers fell or not, reaching the maxi- 
mum in the last week of May, when it rose to 145,116 or 
6 per cent, of the population afEeoted. In the let week of 
July there were 112,316 labourers, but after that the number 
fell week by week to 3,6l6 during the week ending the lltb 
September and to 250 during the week ending 25th Sep- 
tember, when the works were finely dosed. The distribution of 
gratoitous rdief was commenced towards the dose of November 
1896, and at the end of December the average daily number 
relieved was 1,447. By this time the organization of circles began 
to take effect, and the numbers of those relieved by Q'ovemment 
increased rapidly and without a break till tlie first week in March, 
when .they had risen to 59,097. In the meantime, the Darbhanga 
Baj had also commenced the distribution of gratuitous relief to its 
ryots, and the total number of those in receipt of this form of 
relief reached its maximum of 124,410 on the 21st June. It was 
still nearly 100,000 in the beginning of August, but after that 
it fell rapidly, and all gratuitous I'elief was stopped during the 
week ending the 25th September. The expenditure on this form 
of relief came to Bs. 4,10,819, some 25,000 persona on the 
average bdng rdieved daily for 4 months, besides 86,690 persons 
who reodved gifts of money, grain or clothes once for all. 

The total famine expenditure from public funds was 
Bs. 36,77,307, and the daily average number relieved was about 
1,700,000, or a little over 6 per cent, of the population. There 
was very little private relief given, except by the Mahfiraja of Dar- 
hhanga, who spent Es. 2,45,500 on relief works and Bs. 1,22,800 . 
on gratuitous relief ; the aggregate number of those employed on 
these relief works from first to last, reckoned in terms of one day, 
was 2,834,848, and of those gratuitoudy relieved 2,943,702. The 
highest number of persons relieved on any one day during the 
famine was 253,910 or 10-49 per cent, of the population affected; 
and the total number of persons relieved, in terms of one day, 
was 40,911,000, a total larger than in any other Bengal district. 
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The death-rate was cntLsaall j low dtmng the greater part of 
the distress. The only months in which the average of the pre- 
ceding 5 years was exceeded were March, August and September, 
in the last two of which there was a great deal of fever : the excess 
was however largest in thanas outside the area of greatest distress, 
so that the rise in the^death-rate can scarcely be attributable* to 
femine. The recovery of the people was rapid, and the end of 
1897-98 saw them almost restored to their normal condition. 

In 1906 Darbhanga again suffered from scarcity, amounting 
in some tracts to famine, owing to the disastrous floods whi(i ® 
swept the district. These floods and the acute distress they 
caused have already been described, and it will sufSce to point 
out that the scarcity is entirely different from that which has 
visited Darbhanga hitherto in being due not' to scanty but to 
excessive rainfall. 

Regarding the liability of the district to famine, the following Liabi- 
remarks of the Settlement OfiB.cer, Mr. J. H. Kerr, I. C. S., may 
be quoted : — “ It will be generally conceded that all famines in 
Norfh Bihar, which have been serious enough to require Govern- 
ment relief on a large scale, have been due to the failure of the 
winter rice crop. There is, it is believed, no instance in which 
Government has had to undertake relief, save in limited local 
areas, owing to a failure of the crops of the hhadni or rahi har- 
vests, though, in the event of a failure of the winter rice crop, 
conditions are of course relieved or aggravated according to the 
nature of the preceding hhadoi and the subsequent rabi harvest. 

Thus it is only to he expected that Darbhanga, which has a 
larger gross area and a larger proportion of its (propped area* 
under winter rice than any other district in North Bihfir, should 
suffer most severely in the case of fftmine, and as a matter of 
fact, eight out of the ten thanas in the district, of more than 
four-fifflis of its total area, haye been ofiSoially declared liable to 
severe digress in the event of a feilure of the winter rice crop. 

The statistics of the last great famine of 1897 farther empha- 
sise the importance of the winter rice crop in Darhhanga.- The 
three districts of Saran, Darbhanga, and Muzaffarpur are prac- 
tically on an equality, so far as the pressure of population on the 
soil and the small «rea availahle for extension of cultivation are 
concerned. But the crop failure of 189& affected thrai in 
different degrees of intensity. Though Smran has the greatest 
density of population to t^ square mile and the highest rent 
• rate, it suffered least severely from famine, owing to the variety - 
of its crops and the practioal independence of many parts of it 
of the winter rice harvest. In Darbhanga, on 'the o&er hand, 
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wliere in two subdivisioiia wiriter rioe covers over three-flftlis of 
the net cropped area, more than a tenth of the popnlation affected 
bj its failxire had to tnm to G-ovemment for relief during the 
famine of 1897. There oonld be no more striking corroboration 
of the condlnsion of the Famine Commission, that ‘ the devas- 
tating famines to which the provinces of India have from tune to 
time been liable are in all oases to be traced directly to the 
oconirenoe of seasons of tmusoal drought, the failnie of the 
customary rainfall leading to the failnre of the food-crops on 
which the population depends.’ And it might be added that in 
BihSr, famine, as distinct from local scarcity, is always due to the 
failure of the winter rice crop, and varies in its effects upon a 
given area with the importance of the crops other than the 
winter rioe) on which the cultivators can fah bach.” 

“As a matter of fact, the cultivators of Barbhanga can and 
do weather more than one season of crop failure without taming 
to Government for relief. It is a common proverb that it takes 
three bad years to make a famine. Even in the great famine of 
1897, whi(h followed two seasons of bad harvests and was 
accompanied by a higher range of prices than had been known 
since the previous famine of 1873-74, the proportion of pure 
cultivators who had to seek relief at the han ds of Government 
must have been very small. For the total number relieved, when 
the distress was at its height was only 10 per cent, of the total 
population affected, or little more than half of those who are 
classed in the census returns as labourers, and who have either no 
land at all, or whose holdings are too small to support them from 
the profits of cultivation in an ordinary year, so that they have, 
to eke out their income by working for others. It speaks 
well for the staying powers of the distriot, that a large minority 
even of the labouring dass were able to dispense with Government 
relief daring the last famine.” 

Yarious projects have been put forward with the obj'ect of 
affording protection to the cultivators from the variability of the 
seasons. One is to establish irrigation works On the Dhaus, a 
minor river flowing from Nepal into the north-western comer of 
the district, a tract which was severely affected in 1897. This 
scheme is however open to the objection that tbe Nepalese dann up 
the river, and that though the ryots might take the water in 
ordinary years, they would certainly object to paying for it. TThA 
supply of mter is small, and it is liable to he cut off by the 
Nepalese, just when it might he wanted. Another and larger 
project is that of poviding irrigation from the 'K’n-mla by a 
main canal 12i ^miles long, with three . distributaries, which 
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would command an ajea of 460 square miles. The cost of the 
project, which was first proposed in 1877, was estimated at 
Rs- 10,41,000 and 'the area likely to he irrigated at 52,600 
acres. The Irrigation Commission (1901-03) recommended that a 
detailed estimate of this scheme should be prepared, and that if the 
cost per acre was not much greater than was anticipated, or not 
more than Es 25 an acre, it should be sanctioned and put in hand 
as soon as funds could be made available. In doing so, they 
remarked : — “ In view of the severe distress to which the densely 
populated districts of Northern Bihar are subjected whenever 
there is a failure of the autumn rains, and of the means of reliable 
protection that are available, we are unwilling to admit that the cost 
of protection will exceed its value until the matter has been put to a 
erudial test. Such a test the construction of the Kamla project will 
afford at a moderate cost.’’ Estimates are now being prepared; 
but the district seems to suffer nearly as much from flood as from 
drought, and it seems doubtful therefore if irrigation works with 
permanent head-works will be worth their cost. The project, 
the cost of which is roughly estimated at 14| lakhs, will provide 
for the irrigation in a very .dry year of about 30,000 acres of rice 
and 10,000 acres of rabi; but it is probable that in a moderately 
dry year the area of rice irrigable would be greater, while in an 
ordinary year there would be little or no demand for water. The 
country which would be commanded is liable to flood, and there 
are difficulties in finding a suitable site for permanent head-works ; 
and, besides this, there is a risk of the river . changing its course 
and leaving the head-works high and dry. 

Another means of protecting the people from the effects of 
drought consists of the extension of the system of pains or 
private channels led off from the rivers, which has been 
instituted with such success by Mr. E. S. King in the Darbhanga 
Raj. Regarding this method of protection, the Indian Irri- 
gation Commission remark ; The excellent results show how 
much can be done, by active and energetic officers of long local 
experience, to utilize the available water-supply in seasons of 
drought by temporaiy and comparatively inexpensive expedients 
adapted to the exigencies of the moment. We think it almost 
certain that a great deal could be done at a comparatively small 
expense, and at a cost that would fall far below the net cost to 
the State of any ambitious system of permanent works, if in 
seasons of drought prompt measures could be taken for throwing 
earthen dams across the principal streams at the earliest ppssible 
moment, and for diverting the water through the network of 
channels already existing/^ 
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CHAPTER YII. 

BENTS, WAGES AND PBIOES. 

Pboduce Re^tts in Darbh.anga are paid either in cash or in kind, but 
Basra. ^ cash rents are of much greater importance, as they are paid for 
nearly four-fifths of the occupied area. Of the land held ^ by 
under-ryots 53 per cent, pays rent in kind, but non-oooupanoy 
ryots pay such rents for only 7 per cent, of their land, while 
settled and occupancy ryots, who form the main body of culti- 
vators in the district, pay them for no more than 8 per cent, of 
their holdings. As a rule, produce rents are most in favour where 
the proprietor is a petty resident landlord, who can attend 
personally to their realization, or where the land is liable to inun- 
dation or deterioration and the crop is consequently precarious. 
The largest area under produce rents is in the Ddsingh Sarai 
thtoa, where petty resident proprietors predominate, the propor- 
tion being as high as 12 per cent, of the total ryoti area, .^er 
Dalsingh Sarai come the Darbhanga and Bahera thanas, with 10 
per cent, paying produce rents ; in these two tracts there are a 
large number of small resident landlords, and as much of the land 
is Uable to inundation, the ryots in some villages prefer to pay a 
rent varying with the outturn rather than a fixed cash rent. In 
all the other thanas of the district, the area paying produce rents 
is below the district average, except in Madhubani, where the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in the Madhubani Babus’ estates 
raise the proportion to 10 per cent. These landlords maintain a 
very large establishment of Brahman priests and other dependants, 
and have always found it convenient to realize a considerable 
share of their rents in kind. 

The latai Produce rents are of three kinds, batdi, Ihdoli and mankhaj). 
^tem. Under the batdi system, the actual crop is divided between the 
Isoidlord and the ryot, either in the field or on the threshing- 
flbor. The proportion is usually half and half, but in the north 
of the district it is not unusual for the landlord to take nine- 
sixteenths of the produce ; the latter system is known as namdtha. 
The bfitai method of division is usually very hara-gpiTig to all 
oonoerned* The ryot is worried by the ‘perpetual Supervision of 
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the landlord^ aaid unless the latter can realize the grain in person, 
he is almost eei^tain to be swindled by his agents. It may, indeed, 
be said that, with the exception of the yuttidHlda class, nobody 
benefits by the batdl system. 

The bhdoU system, on the other hand, offers less opportunities The 
for vexation or fraud. The value of the crop is appraised on the 
ground, shortly before the harvest, and a shai*e of that value is 
paid by the ryot to the landlord, either in cash or in kind, 
as may he found most oonvenient. Its successful working 
depends on the manner in wliieh the appraisement is carried out ; 
but it is surprising mth how little friction it is accomplished in 
the majority of cases. In some parts of the district, where 
the rice crop is exceedingly liable to inundation, it is pro- 
bably as suitable a method of arriving at a fair rent as could 
be devised. 

So much cannot, however, be said for the mankhap system, The 
under which tlie ryot has to pay certain quantity of the outturn, 
usually from eight to ten maunds a hlylpi^ irrespective of the 
amount of the produce. The rate is about double that of the 
ordinary cash rental, and though in a good year the ryot who pays 
manhiMp may secure a larger share of the produce than the man 
who pays hatdi or hhdoli^ tiie imnkhap system is intensely unpopu- 
lar among the ryots* It deprives them of the benefit of high 
prices, which is the only nompensaiion they receive for a season of 
short outtom, and oases have actually been known in which 
ryots, in a year of famine, had to buy grain at exorbitant rates 
to mahe over to their insatiable landlords. 

The average rates of rent per acre paid by the several classes Cash 
of ryots and under-iyots of Darbhanga are as follows: — ^sR^*^** 
lyote at fixed rents Ke, 1-12 ; settled and oocupanoy ryots 
Rs. 3-12-6 ; non-oooupanoy ryots Es. 4-7-10 ; and under-ryots 
Rs. 4-8-4. Ryots at fixed rates occupy a very advantageous 
position in Darbhanga, and the rents they pay are very ^ low, 
especially in the north of the district. The highest rates paid by 
non-occupancy ryots are found in the Samastipur subdivision, 
and the lowest in the Phulparas thana, where their rents are 
lower* than those of occupancy lyots. The rate payable by 
nnder-ryots is only 20 per cent, in excess of that payable by occu- 
pancy ryots, but it must be remembered that more than half the 
area held by the former pays a produce rent ; and that, like the 
ryots at fixed rates and the non-oooupanoy ryots, they are only a 
sm all body, holding an inconsiderable area. In the case of 
settled and occupancy ryots, who hold over 98 per cent, of the 
r^oti area, the average rent-yate exceeds Rs. 4 per acre in only 
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foux iib&iuA, Sam&stipor, Dalsiiigli Sarai, BaserS and KhajtiiiU. 
la. SamlB^ipxir and Dalsiagh Saxai, agricultuxal conditions hare 
l<nn g been highly developed; there are many petty resident 
proprietors ; and as the tract is highly productive and practically 
iTnTnriTifl from the effects of drought, high rent rates are only to 
be expected. But neither Buser& nor XhajauB are specially 
favoured in any respect, and the high rent rates prevalent in 
them can only be ascribed to the action of their chief landlords. 
The greater part of Khajaulf, which shows absolutely the highest 
rent rate in the district, belongs to the B&jnagar Circle of the 
Darbhanga Eaj, where the ryots are particularly subservient, 
and have allowed the rent rates to be forced up iu a remarkable 
manner. 

Xn the district, as a whole, the average incidence of rent to the 
occupied area is Bs. 3-12-4, varying from Bs. 3-10-9 in the 
head-quarters subdivision to Bs. 3-12-2 in 'M' ftdbi iba.TiT and 
Bs. 3-15-4 in Samastipur. These rent rates are deduced 
from the rents recorded as payable during the last settlement 
operations, and not from the rents daimed, and in some cases 
collected, by the landlords, which were often much higher. But 
even so, rents in Darbhanga have not yet become true competition 
rents, for they do not vary with the pressure on the soil. The 
highest rent rates are found in the Ehajaul! and Buseri 
th4nas, where the population is only 766 and 763 to the square 
mile respectively, the reason being that in this tract big and 
powerful landlords have been able to make their tenants, agree to 
periodical enhancements. On the other hand, many ertremely 
congested villages in Samastipur show very low rent rates, a jt hA r 
because the ryots have been strong enough to resist 
ments, or because the landlords have not thought it worth while 
to enforce them. Illegal enhancements have, however, been 
made with such ease in all paris of the district that there can 
be no doubt that without a record of rights they would have 
become more tuad more oonunon, rents would have tended more, 
and more to become purdy competition rents, and the provisions 
of the law restricting enhancement by contiact between land- 
lord and tenant would have become very largely a dead letter. 

The last Settlemeat Beport shows that rent rates have already 
been doubled within a century ; and from the road-cess returns 
it appears that in the 17 years between 1876 and 1893 the rental 
wMoh the landlords claimed as payable had increased by over 
2fi ^t., though there could have l^en but little exton njnT t of 
oaBivation daring that period. The rate of increase is more than 
dqnUe that aUowed law in oonttacts between landlords and. 
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tenants ; and the enhancement was obtained through the Civil 
Courts in less than one case in 10,000. Eent rates have, in fact, 
been subject to constant enhancements, both directly and through 
the imposition of illegal cesses and dlwaU. They were often 
made quite capriciously and without any regard to the capabilities 
of the soil, and were mostly effected by sharandniaB^ or agreements 
executed by the leading ryots of the village, admitting that 
henceforth the rates were to be so much. It may be said that 
the ikarandim system is one of the most objectionable methods 
of enhancement. Legally, it only binds the people who are 
parties to the Bhamndma^ and then only if the resultant enhance- 
ment does not exceed the limits prescribed by law. But, practi- 
cally, if the leading ryots of the village can be induced to agree 
to the sharandmi^ the others soon fall into line ; and as the agree- 
ment is only concerned with rates, it leaves the individual ryot in 
ignorance of his new rent until tliis is worked out for him by the 
patwdri or some other underling. 

Many landlords do not even take the trouble to get shara- 
ndmaB executed when they want enhancements. They simply 
enter the new rent in the jamdhandi^ and exert pressure, both 
legal and illegal, to compel the ryots to pay it. One fruit- 
ftd source of such enhancements haa been the extreme sub- 
division of property by partition. The result has been the crea- 
tion of a large number of petty landlords, who are unable 
to keep up their position, but who try to do so by squeezing 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and by arbitrarily 
enhanciog their rents. There can be no doubt, writes Mr. 

Kerr in the Darhhanga Settlement Eeport, “that the provi- 
sions of the Tenancy Act, limiting the enhancement of rent 
by contract, have hitherto been flagrantly disregarded or rather 
ignored. What the ryots object^ to was not that the rents 
were such as they could not afford to pay, and still less that 
they were illegal (for they were absolutely ignorant of their 
legal rights), hut that constant changes in the rent roll des- 
troyed all security. In the district, as a whole, the canker 
which has mainly affected agricultural prosperity, is the constant 
tampering with rent rolls and consequent uncertainty as to 
rents. If our operations put a stop to this, they will have con- 
ferred no mean benefit on the distnct.” 

Statistics of the wages paid for certain selected classes of waohs. 
labour and the rates current during the decade 1893—1902 will 
be found in the Statistical Appendix ; and it will be sufficient to 
observe that higher wages than those quoted are obtainable. 
in the railway workshops at Samastipur, where labourers get, 
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2i Uacksmiths 7 annas, and oaxpenters and axtia^ 

8 annas a day. It is interesting to compare these figures with 
those of 1794, when a common cooly received a wage of 1 anna 
3 pies a carpenter 3 annas per diem. Even 30 years ago a 
lahoura’ received only 1^ anna a day, while the wages of smiths 
and caipenters were no higher than 2 to 4 annas, ihough 
they sometimes got 5 annas for the day’s work. Apparently, 
however, the rise in the rate of wages in rural areas has not kept 
pace with the general rise in the price of food-grains, especially 
for the lower classes of labour. The village labourer earns about 
the year after year, but in the towns, where there is a 

special demand for it, skfiled labour commands a higher price 
tbflrP formerly. Among masons, carpenters and blacksmiths the 
wage shows an upward tendency; the silversmith charges a 
higher rate for his workmanship ; the riioe-maker and the tailor 
have raised their tarifE ; and there is a similar tendency among 
f loT T iflptifi servants. The rise is small and gradual, but is observ- 
able all the same ; and it appears to be due to a combination of 
circumstances, such as the advance in the standard of comfort 
amnng natives of the better doss, the development of roads and 
railways, and the increasing communication with large centres of 
industry. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour maintain much the 
nftiTio levd from year to year. Fortunately, however, wages in 
the villages are usually paid wholly or partly -in kind ; even the 
village artisan receives grain for the services he renders ; and the 
fidd-labourer generally gets the whole of his wage in one or other 
of the inferior grains such as coarse unhusked rice. An able-bodied 
labourer gets 4 seers of the cheapest kind of grain available, such as 
marud, gram or barley saltu. The money value of this works out 
to just under 2 annas, and the latter sum may be taken as the 
average. Women and boys get 3 seers only, equivalent to about 
one and a half annas. The wages of labour depend on the kitnl 
of work to be done. Heavy work, such as transplanting and 
digging, is always done by men, and lighter work, like weeding, 
is largely done by women. Eeaping and threshing are 
invariably paid for by a share in the produce, usually one-eighth; 
for some crops, however, which are easy to reap, like uiarud, the 
proportion actually paid is a good deal less than tins. When the 
cultivator does not watch his crop himself, he gives the produce of 
6 dhars in the blgha to some one to do it for him, and the tu^rna 
amount is paid to tiie blacksmith and carpenW for t-AApin g 
his ploughs and koddii$ in order. The bardhil and gorait, whose 
duty is to BummDn the ryots to the landlord’s office for payment 
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of rent or other purposes, are usually remunerated by being allo-vred 
to hold a small area of land rent-free. Similarly, the village 
tradesmen are nearly alvrays paid in grain ; and the washerman 
and barber get the produce of five or sis d/iUrs of land annually 
for each person for whom their services are required. This system 
is particularly suited to an agricultural district like Darbhanga, 
as it has the advantage of being unaffected by any rise 
in the price of food grains. “Whatever the fluctuations in the 
price of these in the market, the labourer's wage remains the same, 
and he is thus to a certain extent protected against the distress 
caused by the high price of food. 

A statement of the prices current in each subdivision during Paioss 
the years 1893 — 1902 is given in the Statistical Appendix. They 
riiow a great advance on those obtaining even a generation ago, 
for during the ten years 1861 — 1870, the average price of common 
rice (husked) was 20 seers 1 chdttaok, of wheat 19 seers 4 
chittacks, and of barley 33 seers 6 chittacks per rupee. The 
contrast between prices at the present day and those of a 
century ago is even greater, as in December 1799 the price of 
the finest arwd rice was 32| seers per nipee, while sWd rice could 
be bought at the rate of 1 maund 6 seers per rupee. Even in 
1803, a year of scarcity, the cheapest rice sold at over one 
maund per rupee, and the dearest at 20 seers per rupee ; while 
barley was sold at 2^ maunds for the rupee. The prices of 
grain have risen enormously during the last hundred years ; but, 
on the other hand, there has been a very great growth in the income 
of all classes, and during the last generation the development of 
communications has had the effect of levelling prices over larger 
and larger areas. The loss of one or even two crops of the year 
has therefore a tendency to become less felt, as well as the effect 
of failures in isolate(ftracts. Besides this, the vast majority of 
labour is of an agricultural character, and is paid in kind ; md 
immemorial custom has fixed the amount thereof, so that the high 
prices of grain affect a large section of the communily less than 
would otherwise be the case. 

In Darbhanga the prices of common rice, marud and maize 
are by far the most important in the effect they have on the 
material condition of the people. In normal years very little 
rice is consumed by the poorer classes ex^oept what they get 
while harvesting the crops, and mctrud and maize constitute the 
poor man’s food. During a famine year, however, the stocks of 
rice axe the last to run out, and in the last famine first maize and 
then warud almost disappeared from the market. The price of 
oommon rice is highest in August, and there is then a dxarp fall 
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ia prices till December; otter this there is a steady rise till 
August. The price of marna is lowest in September, and it 
rises to its highest point in July, but there are intermediate falls 
in the price in December, April, and June, the two former being 
no doubt due to the fact that the winter rice and rahi are then 
coming into the market. Like »m'u&, maise is cheapest in 
September and dearest in July, but there are two intermediate 
cheap periods in February and April. 

£i NoTember 1873 Q-ovemment declared that, whenever in 
any district the market price of common rice should rise to 10 
seers for a rupee, famine rates should be considered prevalent 
in that district. In 1866 this abnormal rate was not reached in 
Darbhanga till the month of April; but in 1874, it prevailed 
from the commencement of the year. By April 1874 it had 
risen 20 per cent, higher, and thenceforward the quotations for 
rice were merely nominal, for none owned by private dealers was 
to be had in the market. The prevalence of higher prices in 1874 
than those whidi prevailed at the corresponding period of 1866 
was not restricted to the rice market only ; it was also strikingly 
exemplified in the case of maize, which forms a staple article 
of food among the labouring classes. In January 1866 maize was 
selling at 18 seers for the rupee; in January 1874 the quotation 
was 13*9 seers; in April 1866 the price of this food-grain had 
risen to 14 seers; while in April 1874, when Q-ovemment threw 
open its stores, the market price of maize was 12'9 seers for the 
rupm, that is, nearly three tinies the rate prevailing at that 
period in ordrnaty years. 

In the scarcity of 1888-89 the price of maize never fell below 
14 seers 13 ohittaoks and rarely below 17 seers ; and in 1891-92 it 
never fell below 16J seers. During the latter scarcity marud only 
fell to the same price in August 1892> and common rice, 
never sold below 12 seers. Such high prices only lasted a short 
time during this soarci'ly’; hut in the famine of 1896-97 the 
'cheaper grains were practically out of the market in many parhs 
of the district and for long periods, and common rioe was the only 
food steff available to the poorest labourers. The price of com- 
mon rice was 9 seers per rupee and even less from December 
1896 to August 1897, except for a short time in January ; and it 
fell as low as 7 seers later. The price of maize was 10 seers 
or below from the middle of December -to the middle of August, 
and for a time it was hardly prooorahle at all in some bazars from 
March to July 1897. Mama was sold at 12 seers and below 
^ ^ miMe of August 1896, and from April to August 1897 
tnft price oscillated between sears and 12 seers. In. the case (rf 
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all these grains, the highest prices were reached in June and Jxjiy, 
oommon rice being sold at 7 seers, maize at 8^ seers, and marud at 
9i seers per rupee. In 1906 the disastrous floods which swept awa 7 
the crops, destroyed the roads, and interrupted traffic on the rail- 
way, sent up the prices to a higher level even than they reached 
in the famine of 1896-97, From A-iigust to November the price 
of martid and maize varied from 10 J to 12 seers per rupee, while 
the average price of rice was 6^ seers, rising at one time as high 
as 5 seers per rupee. 

Special enquiries regarding the material condition of the mathbial 
people were made during the last settlement operations, and the co^DiTrox 
result was to show that the average family of pure cultivators, psopi*. 
w’^hoform over three-fifths of the population, should enjoy a 
moderate degree of comfort and be able to save sufficient in 
ordinary years to tide them over an occasional season of short 
crops. With regard to the labourers, tbe state of affairs is 
different. This class can only just make ends meet in an ordinary 
year, and has no reserves to fall back upon when the crops fail. 

A large part of must therefore tom to Government for relief, 
when a serious crop failure produces a diminution of the demand 
for field labour, which is its chief means of support. The course 
of events in the famines of 1874 and 1897 shows, however, that 
the staying pow'ers even of this class have increased consider- 
ably ; and it is noticeable that a large proportion of the labourers 
were able to dispense with Government relief during the later 
famine. The improvement in the condition of the ryots was no 
less marked. Eef erring to 1873-74, and to the fact that th^ 
famine then was greatest in the district of Tirhut (which is now 
split up into Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur), Sir A. P. MaoDonnell 
stated that the ryots of that district were so impoverished, so 
utterly wiihout resource, and so unable to bear*up against the 
failure of a single season’s crop, that one-third of the population 
was at one period in receipt of relief from the Government. In 
1896-97, when the distress was at its highest, more than three- 
fifths of the persons in the Division who were in receipt of reflief 
belonged to the districts of Muzaffarpur and Darhhanga, hut, 
instead of forming one-third of the population of those districts, 
they now formed less than 3 J per cent, of it. The opinion of 
the Government of Bengal on this point is contained in the- 
foUowing extract from Eesolution on the Commissioner’s 
Eeport That under less favourable orroamstanoes than in 
1878-74, the numbers requiring Government relief should have 
'been so muoh less would appear to establish the fact of general 
improvement in the general ciroumstonoes of the people, but the 
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^iole oonditioiis of the relief administration during the two 
famines were so different tliat the inference is not so conclusive 
as it would have been had the same methods been adopted in both 
oases. jS’evertheless, the general experience and observations of 
the oflSeers engaged in the famine, some of them with knowledge 
of facts, both then and now, as well as the eonciirrent opinions 
of non-officials acquainted with these provinces, do indicate that 
even in Bihar, during the i»ast quarter of a century, there has 
been a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that 
the power of the country as a whole to withstand the calamities 
of seasons has greatly increased/^ 

Indebied- The statistics obtained during the last settlement show that 
only a little over 6 per cent, of the ryoti holdings and only 2 J 
per cent, of the ryoti area are affected in whole or in part by 
sales or mortgages with possession. The statistics do not show 
cases in which the land is mortgaged as security for a loan but 
possession is retained by the borrower, nor do they disclose 
amounts borrowed on security other than land. But loans of 
the first kind are usually only made to persons whose credit is 
otherwise good, as the fear of a previous mortgage ordinarily 
deters lenders from advancing money on the security of the land 
without obtaining possession. As to loans of the second kind, 
the land is the ryot^s chief source of credit, and only petty 
loans of a floating and temporary nature are made on other 
security. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that so small a 
proportion of the ryots are indebted to such an extent that they 
have to part with their holdings or i»roportions of them in order 
to borrow money, and that the total amount of indebtedness 
incurred in this way is less than one-sixtieth of the share of the 
^oss annual produce secured by the cultivating classes. The 
indebtedness of the Darbhanga agricultural community cannot, 
therefore, be said to be a very serious matter. 

Eegarding the whole question of the material condition of the 
people, Mr. Kerr summarises the position as follows: *‘Over 
four-fifths of the total population, or million souls are 
entirely dependent on agriculture as a means of livelihood. 
Nearly half a milKon of these have eitlier no lands at all, and are 
dependent on the wages of labour for a livelihood, or have hold- 
ings which are too small for their maintenance, so that they 
are compelled to supplement their incomes by working for other 
odtivators. More than half of this body of cultivating and land- 
less labourers had to turn to Government for relief during ihe 
1^ &axiiae, and their condition must always cause anxiety at 
times of diort crops or high prices. The remainder of ibe 
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agricultural community (omitting the small body of landlords) 
consists of the pure cultivators* These persons, numbering about 

millions, enjoy a moderate condition of comfort. The 
average size of their holdings is over 3^ acres, or more than an 
acre in excess of the area of the subsistence ’ holding- They 
can weather two or three successive bad seasons from their own 
resources without turning to Government for relief. Little more 
than a twentieth of them are in debt, to the extent that they 
have had to part with their holdings, or any portion of them, 
in order to borrow money, and the amount of their indebtedness 
is an insignificant proportion of the total aamual income of the 
class to which they belong- The district requires for its own 
consumption less than three qiiai*ters of it-^ total annual production 
of food grains in an oidiiiary year. The value of the surplds 
available for export is nearly double the annual rental of the 
district. 

Though the present condition of the pure oultivatjors is on the 
whole favourable, ^the district could not, under the present con- 
ditions of agrieultuie, support any eonsiderahle increase of popu- 
lation without a material reduction of the sf^andard of oomfort- 
Moreover, the dependence of a large part of the district on a 
single mop wou^d render any further reduction in the average size 
of holdings a matter of grave apprehension. T'or the * subsistence* 
holding is a holding from the produce of which an agricultural 
family can just support itself in ordinary yearns. When the 
subsistence holding comprises lands wlrioh are cai»able of growing 
a considerable variety of erojjs, it is exceedingly unlikely that all 
of them will fail in the same year. But where, as in a large part 
of Darbhanga, the holdings axe composed of land only capable 
of producing winter rice, .the failure of that crop must cause 
universal distress, if the holdings are at, or only slightly above, 
the subsistenoe limit. It is the predominance of the winter rice 
in Darbhanga which causes that district to siiflfer so severely from 
tile effects of drought, and though the district might in an ordi- 
nary year support a riightly larger population than at present, a 
reduction in the average size of holdings to the subsistenoe limit 
might plunge the whole population into destitution at the next 
general failure of the rice crop, instead of only one-tenth of the 
population as at the last failure. But the last census figures 
in^cate that no such rise of population, as would be necessary 
to produce this effect, is likely to occur, and it may be hoped 
that the population of the district will remain within such limits, 
as to enable the larger portion of it to continue, as at present, to 
ep.joy a moderate degree of comfort, taking good years with bad.” 
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OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

Dakbhakoa ifi essentiallj an agrionltnral district, the vast majori- 
ty of the inhabitants being engaged in agtioultnxal pursuits. 
No less than 78‘6 per cent, of the total population deiire their live- 
lihood from agriculture ; and of these 46 {)er cent, are actual 
workers, including 12,000 rent-receivers and 758,000 rent-payers, 
while the landless labourers aggregate 262,000. Of the persons 
engaged in occupations other than agriculture, more than a sixth 
are found in the four municipalities, leaving only a little over half 
a million in the strictly rural area who are not dependent solely 
on agriculture ; and of .this half million nearly 5 per rent, follow 
agricultural pursuits to a certain extent. Only 10 2 per cent, of the 
population are supported by industries, 0*4 by commerce, and 1*1 per 
cent, by the various professions. Of the industrial population 
57 per cent, are actual workers, among whom are 17,000 cow- 
keepers and milk-sellers, 16,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 13,000 
oil-pressers and sellers, 14,000 vegetable and fruit-sellers, 8,000 
gtroooB, 9,000 cotton-weavers, 7,000 potters and 8,000 bai^et 
and mat-makers, besides numerous toddy-sellers, tailors, gold and 
silversmiths, ironsmiths, carpenters and shoe-mt&ers. Of the 
professional classes 48 per cent, are actual workers, indludiug 

5.000 priests, 4,000 religious mendicants and 800 teachers. 
Among those engaged in other occupations are 13,000 herdsmen, 

7.000 beggars and 63,000 general labourers. 

As might be expected in a district containing no important 
trade centres or large manufacturing towns, the industrial popu- 
lation is very small ; and the bulk of the artisans are engaged in 
suppLyiug the ample needs of a rural people. This economic 
barlnrardiieBS is the result of the d^endence of the majority of the 
people on agriculture. They live in villages dotted among their 
fiiricte, and each village constitutes, to a large extent, a sdf-sc^cing 
indus trial unit. The villagers grow their own food, grind their 
owacom, and build their own houses. Inqnte-of the intcsduo^ 
turn d xauiufaotuied j^eoe- goods, their thrand- ja stiH, to a certain 
eekUnt, qpnn I7 the wonmn and woven by the villager wearer, 
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while the rough implements needed in agriculture are made 
and repaired by the village smith and carpenter. like the adjoin- 
ing districts, Darbhanga contains a smaller industrial population 
than is to be found in the South Gangetic districts of the Patna 
Division. Native handicrafts have not found the same home in 
North Bihar as in the districts to the south of the Ganges ; and 
it has been suggested that the reason for this is that, after the 
murder of Alamgir and the fall of Delhi in 1759, many members 
of the Muhammadan nobfliiy retired to their in Patna, Gay& 

and Shahabad, bringing vith them large numbers of artificers, 
while the districts to the north of the Ganges were still in an 
imsettled state, sparsely populated and only i>artially eultivated- 
However that maj be, it is ceititin that in Darbhanga with the 
exception of the industries that have been developed by European 
enterprise, manufactures in the innper sense of the word are few 
in number and of little importance. By far the most important 
industry is the manufacture of indigo, which is entirely in 
European hands ; and the only other large industries are doth 
weaving, which is now in a languishing condition, and the 
manufacture of sugar, salt and saltpetre, all of which were 
originally fostered by Europeans. A description of the indigo 
industry will he found in the next chapter, and a brief account 
of the other manufactures is given below. 

. . In Bihar, which is the chief source of saltpetre in India, the Saltpetre, 
conditions for the natural production of the compound closely 
approach the theoretical ideal. With a population exceeding 
500 per square mile, where agriculture is the chief occupation, 
and where there is consequently a high proportion of domestic 
animals, the soils round the villages have an abundant supply of 
organic nitrogen. The climatic conditions of temperatnre and hu- 
midity are also unusually favourable for the growth of so-called 
mtrifying bacteria, which convert ammonia by successive stages, 
into nitrons and nitric aoid. Wood and cow-dung are largely 
used for fuel, and the immediate vicinity of each village thus 
forms a perfect laboratory for the formation of potassium nitrate. 

Tn the long period of continuous surface desiccation, which follows 
a small monsoon rainfall, the compounds so formed in the soil 
are brought to the surface by capillary action, and appear aaa 
white effiorescence of dried salts, which is collected and purified 
for export as saltpetre. 

Before the discovery of large deposits .of sodium nitrate in. 

Chili, India had almost a monopoly of the supply of natural 
salt^^e, upon which Europe largely depended for the mami- 
&ctur6 of gunpowder ; .and the greater part of this. supply omna 
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from Bihar. ’ The production of saltpetre was of especial import- 
ance during the long wars with France, and the great fluctuations 
in its price gave rise - to heavy speculations during periods of 
international complications. A system which provided for the 
control of manufacture and sale of salt by the agency of the 
Company’s servants was accordingly introduced by Olive and 
Wari'en Hastings in 1765-80 ; and the production of saltpetre 
in Tirhut long continued to be supervised by Europeans. 
As late as 1847 there were four factories under European 
supervision in Tirhut ; but the fall of prices caused the Europeans 
who were engaged in the trade to withdraw their capital, 
and the manufacture is now entirely in the hands of natives. 
Of late years a series of bad seasons, combined with low prices 
in Calcutta, has had an injurious effect on the manufacture, and 
many refineries have been closed. The outturn of saltpetre has 
accordingly fallen gradually from 64,700 maunds in 1895-96 
to 38,000 maunds in 1904-05 ; though the outturn of salt deduced 
during the process of manufacture has remained fairly constant, 
and has risen from 2,760 to 2,910 maimds. 

The manufacture is in the hands of a poor and hardy caste 
called Nunias, and is founded on a system of advances made to 
them by middlemen, who again contract with the larger houses 
of business in Calcutta. It is controlled by the Northern India 
Salt Department, which grants licenses for refining salt, for 
making saltpetre and for the manufacture of the unrefined salt- 
petre called AMrh The process of manufacture is simple, and 
the implements employed ai*e very primitive. Manufacture is 
carried on in small factories, situated at towns and villages scattered 
over the country. Nitrous soil is collected from the vicinity of 
habitations and is lixiriated in earthen filters, after which 
the nitrous brine is concentrated in small iron or earthen vessels 
with the aid of artificial heat, and saltpetre is obtained by 
oiystallizatioii as the temperature of the concentrated liquid falls. 
The saltpetre so obtained is impure in quality, as it contains 
eaa-thy matter and foreign salts (such as chloride of sodium) in 
meohanical admixtore. Tliis impure salipetre is collected in 
refineries situated at different points among the village works, and 
after being purified in them to a fair degree of refrariion, is sent 
to Calcutta, where some of it is purified to a higher degree of 
refraction, and some is exported to the United Kingdom, the 
United States, China and other ocimtiies. 

?ng»r ’ The manufacture of sugar has long been carried on to a oonsi- 
wttnfac. deraW® exteni; in Daxbha^&, where many of the European 
uidigo oonoeros were originally started ss sngsr fwfories. The 
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mannfacinire of sugar 'v^'as, kowever, given up when indigo proved 
more profitable, and for the last half century the industry has 
been almost entirely in native hands. For some years fjast the 
manufacture has been practically confined in the Madhubani 
subdivision, where it does not appear to have suffered materially 
from the competition of cheap imported siigai*. There were 32 
refineries at work in 189o-96 with an outturn of 43,000 maimds 
valued at Es. 4,30,000. Since then two refineries have been closed, 
and in 1904-05 the outturn from the 30 factories still at work 
was 41,400 maunds, valued at Es. 2,71,250. Tlie outturn has, 
therefore, not decreased appreciably of late jmrs, though the 
fall in prices has led to a great reduction in the value of the 
product. 

Darbhanga is one of the few districts in Bengal in which 
cotton weaving is still comparatively an imi>ortaut industry. It 
is the chief centre in Bihar of the mannfaetme of the coarse cloth 
called khokti, which is woven in the Madhubani subdivirion. 
This cloth derives its name from the species of cotton of which 
it is made, khoktibanga cotton (Go^^ypintn horbMntm)^ which is 
indigenous to the subdirision. The cloth turned out is naturally 
of a brown colour, resembling tuseer silk both in colour and 
texture ; and its value varies from Es. o to Es. 100 for a piece 
of 40 yards. It is said that the best quality equals, if it does not 
surpass, good brown Holland, and that it can well be worn as a 
summer dress. The cloth is very durable, and is smooth, glossy 
and of a fine texture. The manufacture is now languishing for 
want of patronage and owing to the competition of European 
piece-goods. 

Besides khokti^ a coarse cotton doth called mofia or ga%i is 
woven. This is a coarse cloth, which is chiefly used, hy the 
poorer classes in the cold weather. It is warm and durable, and 
is used for making dhotis^ jackets, wrappers and quilts for men, 
and for and bodices for women. The cloth is i^opular among 
the poorer classes, who cannot afford to purchase woollen fabrics 
for the winter. There is still some demand for it all over Bihar, 
and the industry, though not very extensive, is said to be 
flourishing. Attempts have been made to give a stimulus to the 
manufacture by the introduction of the fly-shnttle loom, but so far 
with hut little success. Eepeated efforts during the last few 
years to popularize the use of the fly-shuttles among the 
local weavers have failed to arouse even a passing interest ; and 
all trouble and expenditure in that direction have proved useless. 
The difficulty as to the high price of the improved fly-shuttle 
looms hi^s been overcome by adapting the fly-shuttlo to the 
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ordinaij ooimiry looms. TJie outtam obtained from these 
modified looms is said to be almost equal to that of the framed 
fily-shuttle looms, i,e., nearly three times that of the ordizuuy 
looms in rogue in the district, while their cost soaroely exceeds that 
of the country looms. Trained weavers have been sent out with 
their looms to various busy centres in the interior to teach the 
local weavers their use ; and weaving classes have been opened at 
Xiaheria Sarai, at which both the fly-shuttle loom of the Serampore 
pattern and the modified loom are worked. The classes are, 
however, very thinly attended, and but little progress has been 
made, owing to the conservatism of the weavers. 

The other industries carried on in the district are of little 
importance, and consist mainly of small village industries, such 
as the manufacture of pottery, mats, baskets, etc. The one 
indigenous industry which has not suffered from foreign oompetir 
tion is the manufacture of brass ; but the workmen are rarely 
very skilful, and the articles produced are of poor derign, with 
the exception of the utensils manufactured at Jhanjharpur, a 
village about 14 miles south-east of MadhubanI, which have a 
local reputation. A small quantity of blankets are made for 
local use by the shepherd caste, the Ghireris ; and some thousands 
of pairs of shoes are manufactured yearly by the local cobblers, 
but the exportation of skins and the consequent rise in the price 
of leather have injured the trade. Lao bangles are made by 
Laheris and are e3q>orted to other districts. 

There is only one factory in the district, the locomotive work- 
shop under the management of the Bengal and ^orth-'Westem 
Eailway at Samfistipur, which employe an average of about 1,000 
hands on the repair of railway engines, carriages and waggons. 

The principal exports are rice, indigo, gram, pulses, linseed, 
mustard seed, saltpetre, tobacco, hides, fAi and timber ; and the 
imports are rice and other food-grains, salt, kerosene oil, gunny 
bags, coal and coke, European cotton piece-goods and raw cotton. 
Among exports rice, as a rule, occupies the most prominent 
position, dosely followed by linseed and unmanufactured tobacco. 
Most of the rice is exported to the United Provinces and the 
neighbouring districts of Sfiran, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur ; nearly the whole of the linseed is sent to Calcutta ; 
while the largest importers of the local tobacco are the United Pro- 
vinces and the other districts of Bihar. The only other articles 
exported in large quantities are gram and pulse, other food grains 
and unrefined sugar. Calcutta and Burdwan take the largest pro- 
pertion of grajh and pulse ; the food grains are nearly aU sAnf ; 
fdjcflninilf distruts ; and a la^e proportion of the sugar finds it 
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■roy to the districts of the Bhagalpur Division. The most 
maportant imports are rice, paddy and other food grains, which 
. eome for the most part from Bhagalpur and Nepal ; ooal and coke, 

, which are imported from Manhhum, Hazmbagh and Burdwan; 
salt, which is brought in from Calcutta ; kerosene oil, which is 
imported from the oil godowns in the 24-Parganas ; and European 
piece-goods from Calcutta. 

Most of the trade with the neighbouring districts is rail-borne ; 
but there is a oonsiderahle volume of trade between DarbhangA 
and Nepal, which is carried on by means of carts and pack- 
bollocks, and to a certain extent by means of coolies. The 
imports from Nepal consist chiefly of grains, such os rice, 
paddy, gram, pulse and oil-seeds, and of timber floated down 
the rivers. The most important exports to that State are 
European and Indian piece-goods, salt and kerosene oil. Dar- 
bhanga accounts for 14*8 per cent, of the total trade of the Patna 
Division, but its commercial life is far from \dgorous, and the 
last quinquennium shows a falling off of 4 per cent, in its trade. 

The principal centres of trade are Darbhanga and 
outlying subdivisional head-quarters, Madhubahi and Samastipiir. 
Busera, owing to its position on the Candak, was at one time 
the largest market in the south of the district, hut it has lost much 
of its former importance since the opening of the railway, though 
it is stiU a flourishing bazar. In the north, Narahia in the 
Phulparas thana is an important centre for the Nepalese grain 
trafiflo ; and there are a number of big bazars in the same thana, 
where the Nepalese trade changes hands. The other markets in 
the district are mainly of local importance ; the largest are Pusa, 
Xamiaul, Dalsingh Sarai and Jhanjharpur. 

A considerable amount of trade is also carried on at theFfti». 
annual fairs held in various parts of the district, the most im- 
portant of which are the Ku^eswar Asthan, held at Eeota, 38 
miles south-east of Darbhanga, on the 14th Phagun (February- ' 
March), and the Sivaratri fairs held at Saurath and at 
Kapileswar, 4 and 7 miles respectively from Madhubanl. Other 
large fairs are held at Silanath and Duhhf, 15 miles from Ehajaulf, 
at Pipra Ghat, 30 miles south-east of Darbhanga, at Sultanpur !n 
the jurisdiction of the Mohiuddmnagar oiitpo.'^t, and at Maha- 
deonath in the Phulparas thana. These ai'e all primarily religious 
gatherings ; but they are attended by large numbers, and a brisk 
trade is driven at them by traders, who supply the crowds with 
various articles of commerce- Here, as elsewhere in the 
district, the diief traders are ^arwSls, Bamawirs, Easarwania, 
Eathbanias, Xhatfcris and Sindurias* 
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MTeighu 'Hiere Is no tmifoinn system of ^veights and measures in the 
district. Both kaehhit and pakkd seers are recognized ; the standard 
seer of 80 tolas is generally used in the towns, hut even in 
Darhhanga town a local seer of 88 tolas is also conunon ; while 
a seer of 50 or 53 is used, in the villages. For gold, silver 
and country medidnesthe following weights are used: — 1 tola=12 
fnOsAas and 1 •mdsAa=8 ratis. There is a similar diversity of 
practice with regard to measures of length. Cloth dealers use 
one yard of 36 inches and another of 40^ inches ; and tailors a 
yard of 41 inches. For measuring lands the pole or laggt is 
usually employed, and this is equivalent to 9 feet inches. 
The other measure of length in common use is the hath, which 
is usually equal to 18 inches. 

The measures of oapadty generally recognized hy the people 
are t^bjhahbd, elimg& and paih. The jhahhi is used for tviilV and 
oil, and the ch»ng& or m&pa for wine, oil and other liquids ; both 
are regarded as equal to a seer of 80 folds. Another measure, 
also used for oil and milk, is called if made of bamboo, or 
if made of earthenware ; this is equal to a seer of 52 folds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE TNDIG-0 INDUSTRY. 

Indigo was a product of North Bihar long before the advent Progebss 
of the British, but its cultivation by European methods appears 
to have been started by Francois Ghrand, the first Collector cf 
Tirhut. Writing iu 1785 three years after his appointment 
as OoUeetor, he claims to have been the pioneer of the industry, 
and says “I introduced the manufacturmg of indigo after 
the European manner, encouraged the establishment of indigo 
works and plantaitions, and erected three at my own esj)ense.” 

It is at least from this time that the manufacture of indigo began to 
develop into an industry, and to attract European enterprise; and 
by the end of the I8th century the present concerns of Dalsingh 
Sarai, Jitwarpur, Tiwara and Eamtaul had been founded. In 
1788 there were 5 Europeans in possession of indigo works in 
Tirhut; in 1793 the number of factories had increased to nine; 
and by 1803 altogether 26 factories had been established. During 
these early days, the industry was directly fostered by the East 
India Companyyand special permission had to be obtained by 
Europeans wishing to engage in it. In 1802, however, the Board 
of Directors passed orders that no further advances or other 
pecuniary encouragement should be given to the planters, as the 
large profits obtained from the sale of the product made such aid 
unnecessary. Indigo accordingly became an independent and 
sdf-supporting industry, the pioneer planting industry m 
Bengal. 

Its progress during the next; few years was rapid, though there 
appear to have been many failures, probably owing to over- 
production. In a report submitted in 1810 the Collector of 
Tirhut stated!* that, taking one year with another, the district 
seldom sent less than ip;00p maunds of indigo to Calcutta for 
export to Europe, that 30,000 to 60,000 souls received their 
prihd.pal support from the factories ani that on the average 
each factory disbursed from Rs. 26,000 to Bs. 30,000 per annum in 
h^d cash to the labourers and cultivators for some miles round. 

He estimated that in this way not le& than six or seven lakhs of 

B 
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rapees were mronlated every year by the planters in Tirhut, and 
urged tiiat the advantages of the industry to the labouring dasses 
were so great that Q-ovemrlent should encourage it in every 
posdble way. “Let the speculator win or lose,” he wrote, 
“acquire a prinody fortune or die a pauper, the district is equally 
benefited by his industry, and his struggles for prosperity do rarely 
Bocoeed. Some of the planters succeed, but the majority of them 
fail.” Difficulties appear to have arisen later through the com- 
petition of rival concerns, and in 1828 the Collector represented 
that indigo cultivation had extended so greatly that some restric- 
tion on it was desirable for the benefit of the district. “ Erom 


the misunderstanding,” he wrote, “ which has prevailed and stiU 
prevails amongst the European planters, disputes with one another 
are of very frequent occurrence : disputes have, however, of late 
occurred through descendants of Europeans embarking in indigo 
cultivation, chiefly, if not entirdy, by native agency. Eor ihe 
peace of the district and welfare of the establiriied planters, it 
therefore appears highly desirable that the Government restric- 
tions regarding the erection of factories by Europeans should be 
extended to the descendants of Europeans, and power be vested in 
the Magistrate to prevent engagements for the cultivation of 
indigo plant by other than the proprietor or proprietors of one 
estahdshed factory.” 


In 1850 there were no less than 86 faictories in Tirhut, several 
of which were used for the manufacture of sugar, but about this 
time sugar was finally superseded by indigo as the European 
industry of the district, and many refineries were converted into 
indigo concerns. By 1874 there were altogether 126 factories 
and outworks engaged in the production of indigo, and the area 
under cultivation was nearly 100,000 acres. At .this time, Dar- 
bhang& contained the largest concern in India, Fandaul, whirii 
with its outworks oompinsed an area of 300 square miles ; it 
ww mb^uently split up, the northern outworks being pur- 
the Mahfir&j& of DarbhangS, who abandoned the 
culiiTOtion of mdigo in them a few years ago. Diffionlties were 
now toatened by the feeling of tension between the ryots and 
the faotones ^duced by certain abuses which had crept into the 
^Btem^ cultivation. A report submitted to Government by the 
Oommisffloner of Patna in 1877 diowed that the i^m pre- 
vailing u^olv^ an amount of lawlessness and oppression, prinm- 
^ ^ diape of extorted agreements to oultiyate and of 

■eiBTO of Roughs and cattle, which could not be tolerated. On 
of ^ report, some of the leading planters as weU as the 
offioiate of Bihlr wwe consulted through the Oommisrioney. 
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It was an. olDjeet to do nothing which would unduly excite the 
mind of the ryots, and to avoid any such agitation as might lead 
to breaches of contract and general emhitterment of relations 
between planters and ryots ; and as some of the leading planters 
declared themselves sensible of the necessity of reform and willing 
to assist in the work, and for this piirj)ose undertook the establish- 
ment of a Planters’ Association, any action on the part of 
G-ovemment was iDOstponed, and the matter was entrusted to their 
hands. This body showed a sincere desire to place the relations 
between planters and ryots on a more satisfactory footing, and 
drew up a series of r^es, embodying very important reforms, 
for the guidance of its members. Owing to the efforts of the 
Association, there has been no recurrence of the old complaints, 
and very cordial relations have existed up to the present between 
the planters and the onltivators. 

Until the discovery of the Badische artificial dye the area 
under cultivation appears to have been steadily on the increase, 
and by the end of the 19th century indigo had si3read into every 
thana of the district, though it was always more prevalent in the 
north, where the soil has never been altogether suitable for the 
crop. The industry is now suffering from the competition of the 
artificial dye in Europe, and from the high prices of food-grains 
and the consequent demand for land in Bihar. The price of the 
natural dye has consequently fallen, and many factories have had 
to abandon or contract very greatly the growth of indigo. At the 
time of the last settlement 63,136 acres or 3 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area were under indigo, while there were 28 head factories, 
with 36 outworks in the district. In 1904 their number had fallen 
to 24 with 27 outworks, and the area under cultivation had also 
diminished considerably; it was estimated at 34,000 acres in 
1903-04, while the final forecast of the indigo crop in Bengal 
returned the area sown in 1906 as 28,400 acres. Government has 
come to the aid of the planters with substantial grants for scientific 
researcb, the aim of which is to ascertain whether it is possible to 
increase the outturn and quality of the dye at a cheaper ooist ; 
excellent work in the chemistry, bacteriology and agriculture of 
indigo has been done and is still progressing ; and every effort is 
being made to improve the quality of the plant by importing fresh 
seed from Natal. But so far these experiments have not succeeded 
in arresting the decay of the industry. The price obtainedforindigo 
is barely sufficient to cover the cost of production, and many factor « 
ies are either closing altogether or are reducing the area cultivated 
with indigo, growing in its place sugar, cotton and other country 
crops. Most of the area now under indigo is m the Samastipur 
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subdivision ; the plant is gro-vm to a smaller extent in the head- 
quarters subdivision ; and the industry is no longer of any practi- 
cal importance in Madhubanl, as all ihe factories in the north and 
east have ceased to grow the crop. 

The gradual decline of the industry in recent years will be 
sufficiently apparent from the following statistics showing the 
outturn, value and price of the indigo manufactured : — 


Ybae. 

Outturn in 
maunds. 

Valne in 

Bs. 

Price per 
maund in Bs. 

1896-1900 (average) 

11,599 

21,84,895 

184 

1900-01 

9.540 

12,87,900 

136 

11904-06 

i,6»a 

2,60,950 

160 

. 


VAKOH which indigo is to be grown is pr^ared for sow- 

vATio . ^ kharif crops have been reaped, as it is of great 

importance that the soil should retain the moisture supplied by 
the rainfall in October and November. The land is ploughed 
and reploughed until the clods are all pulverized, and after being 
manured, ' it is levelled and smoothed with a plank roller com- 
posed. of a long heavy beam on which two men stand. TKe^ 
seed is sown at the beginning of the hot weather, as soon 
as the nights begin to get warm, a special drill, with coulters 
about 5 or 6 inches apart, being used for the purpose ; and after 
sowing, the roller is again used to level the surface. The seedlings 
are very deHcate until their roots are well developed, and many 
perish owing to d^ west winds ; but moist east winds after sowing, 
and spring showers later, are very beneficial to the young pl ants. 
They make slow progress unffl the monsoon sets in, when 
the growth becomes very rapid; and they are ready for cutting, 
which takes place immediately before they flower, in July or 
August. A second crop is obtainable in September, but usually 
yields less t han the first crop, the outturn of which is ordinarily 
80 to 120 maunds of green plant per acre. The yield of 100 
maunds of good ordinary plant should be about 10 seers of indigo. 
Soils and Indigo may follow mdigo, hut is more generally rotated with 
msmires. fiuxjh crops as sugarcane, tobacco, poppy, cereals and oil-seeds, 
as it is an exhausting crop, which cannot well be growm on the 
saino land for more than three successive seasons ; on the other 
hand, bmng a deep-root crop it forms an excellent rotation crop 
foe tiibse wMoh have surface roots, as is the case with many foodi- 
grains. It is usably grown on high lands beyond the reach of 
flooSi, the soils are varied in character and compositiam but. deep 
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ailuvium loanis seem to suit tHe crop best. Many soils of this 
description are deficient in phosphoric acid and nitrogen, but are 
generally rich in other useful constituents; Tvhile extensive experi- 
ments have proved that superphosphate and nitrate of potash 
can be economically applied. The refuse indigo plant (sUh) is 
the manure most easily obtained, and is very valuable ; but it is 
less suited for indigo itself than for rotation crops, such as sugar- 
cane, tobacco, poppy, cereals and oil-seeds. It produces heavy 
crops of indigo, but the leaf is deficient in colouring matter ; and 
indigo grown on land heavily treated with slth is liable to injury 
from insect pests. Farm manure, chemical manures, such as 
saltpetre and Hme, bone-dust and oiL-cahe are also used. 

Kie seed used in Tirhut comes for the most part from the Seed. 
United^ Provinces, as there is a general belief among the planters 
that the best seed is obtainable there and that local seed dofes 
not keep good from season to season and does not germinate 
properly. The system of getting seed in this way, without any 
special selection, has however caused deterioration in the varieties 
commonly grown, and there is little doubt that the plant com- 
monly' cultivated does not now piroduce a satisfactory amount of 
dfye matter, particularly on worn-out indigo lands. The chief 
cultivated form is not Indigofera tincUria, as was formerly 
supposed, but Indigofm'a sumatrana, which was introduced about 
160 years ago. 

Within recent years Natal indigo (Indigofera arreota) has 
been introduced, the seed being obtained direct from Natal and 
also from plants acclimatized in Java. This plant has, been found 
to give a very considerable increase of colouring matter from the 
unit ar^ of lahd, and will produce excellent cuttings for tw'o 
y^ars in succession and mediocre plants for a third year, whereas 
other varieties have to be resown annually. It has a much 
more vigorous habit of growth than the old variety, and the leaf 
contains a larger proportion of the colour-yielding principle. It 
appears to he enunently suited to the soils and oliihate of Bihar, 
and farms have now been estabK^ed in three diistriots for the 
cultivation of its seed in an extensite scale. 

The colouring matter from whicli indigdtin is derived exists Colouring 
almost entirely in the leaf of the plant. It increases as the plant 
grows, hut deteriorates after a certain stage, and harvesting and 
steeping have therefore to be carried on expeditiously. Plaints 
which have been cut some time and become blackened by heating 
in btilk contain very little dye matter, so that the green plant 
cannot he carted very far. A plant which is forced by meCnure 
to'veiy active growth ^so gives' a poor percentage of dye matter. 
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MiHOTitc. After they have heeu out the leaves are taken to the factory 

titbb. are there steeped in large vats until fermentation is complete. 

The old system of treating the plant requires two sets of vats, 
one on a lower level than the other, those on the highest level 
Steepbfir. teing used for steeping the plant, which is kept submerged by 
logs of wood or bars fixed in position. During this process 
active fermentation takes place through the action of soluble 
ferments (enzymes), and causes the formation of a compound 
which is easily convertible into indigotin by the action of air. 
The period of steeping varies with the temperature of the air 
and water; if the temperature of the water is 90^ to92°F., 
steeping for 10 hours is sufidcient, but instead of varying the 
time, it is preferable to heat the water in the reservoir to a definite 
temperature. It has been shown by experiment that when the 
plant is steeped in water at 160° to 160° F., the colouring prin- 
ciple is extracted in half an hour ; and indigo made in this way is 
superior in quality and contains about 75 per cent, of indigotin. 
Oxidation When fermentation is complete, the liquid in the steeping 
process^"^ vats, which varies in colour from bright orange to olive green, 
is drained off into the lower vats, and is there subjected to a 
brisk beating, the effect of which is to cause oxidation and 
separate the particles of dye. As the oxidation proceeds, dark 
blue particles of indigotin appear in the liquid, the colour of 
which consequently changes, and the beating is continued unti]^ 
a little of the liquid placed in a saucer readily throws a dark 
blue precipitate, itself remaining of a clear amber colour. If 
there is any delay in oxidation, there is a considerable loss of 
colouring matter, and the indigo produced is inferior. Oxidation 
was at one time accomplished by hand-beating, but in most Bihar 
factories it is now done by a beating wheel worked by power 
from a central engine. 

Lime and The improved method of treating the plant known as Ooven- 
p^sB.^ try’s lime and add process, which is used in a few Bihar factories, 
requires a vat intermediate between the steeping and beating 
vat. Idme is added to the indigo liquor, and a precipitate of 
calcium and magnesium carbonates then forms, which also carries 
down various other impurities. The cleared liquor, when run 
off into a lower vat and oxidized, yields indigo of good quality, 
and a substantial increase of colouring matter is obtained. An 
ammonia gas process patented by Mr. Bawson in 1901 also 
.produces a direct increase of colouring matter. 

Boiling 'Finally, the sediment {niat) which remains in the vat is 
ppepar^ Btraiq.ed and made up into cakes for the market. The first 

tloa. process in these final stages of manufacture is to boil the precipitate 
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wMdh setiles after ozidation ; the iadigo produced from if is 
improTed, if snlphurio acid is added. The dye matter is next 
placed on a cloth strainer tintil it becomes fairly dry. It is 
then carried to the press and subjected to gradually increasing 
pressure until it has taken the form of firm slabs, which are out 
into cakes and slowly dried on racks. Gnod indigo should 
contain 60 per cent, or more of indigotin, should bo bright 
and of a dark blue colour, with a coppery gloss, and should break 
with an evenly coloured fracture. 

The chief feature of the industry in this district as compared Laired 
with the other indigo-growing tracts in North BihSr is the large 
area cultivated direct by the factories themselves : it was, in fact, 
ascertained in the course of the last settlement operations that the 
factories in the Samastipur subdivision had in their direct cul- 
tivation no less than 94 per cent, of the total area under indigo. 

The area held by them as landlords is far smaller than ^e- 
where in North Bihar, amounting to only 6 per cent, of the 
total area of the district. The fact that the Darbhang& fac- 
tories grow the greater pbrt of the crop themselves, instead 
of merely purchasing it from others, has been of great advantage 
to them in the present depressed state of the industry, when the 
falling price of the natural dye has made the ryots unwilling to 
grow a crop which does not pay them so well as ordinary 
crops. 

The total area held by them as proprietors or permanent 
tenure-holders is even smaller, being under 1 per cent, of the 
total area ; and the greater part of their interests as landlords 
are derived from temporary tenures. The reason for this is that 
a factory has seldom an opportunity of buying an estate with 
lands situated conveniently for its purpose. The sale of estatea 
is regarded as a social disgrace only to be resorted to in the last 
extremiiy, and consequently proprietors wiU not part with their 
rights unless absolutely forced to do so ; while the practice of 
granting permanent leases has almost entirely died out with the 
rise in the value of land. Factories are, therefore, mainly depen- 
dent on temporary leases for acquiring interest in villages in 
which they wish to extend or maintein the cultivation of indigo. 

Such leases are granted as seouriiy for loans or are simple farming 
leases The latter are due to the financial embarrassment 

of proprietors and to their desire to avoid the troublea of manage- 
ment. The term of the lease noay vary from 5 to 20 years, and its 
renewal is generally made an opportudiy for increasing the rent. 

The tAikd leases are the commonest of all ; end it is to 
the iMXsa system and to bis mflueaoe as a considerate landlord that 
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the planter owes the strengtii of his portion. Thp other dass-of 
leasOB cqnmion in tl^.e district consist^ of usufructuary mortgages, 
under which the, factory grant? a loan at a moderate rate of 
iatepest mid receives the, land pf an emharrassed proprietor as 
security. Leases of this hind are either zarpeshgi or saduorpaim. 
In the former case the interest on the loan is paid yearly hy 
dedu,<jtmg it from the rent payable to the mortgagor, and the 
priTimpH.1 is repayable on the expiry of the lease ; in the latter 
both principal and interest axe liquidated by deduction from the 
yearly rent due to the proprietor, and the tenure thus returns to 
the latter free of encumbrance at the end of the term agreed 
upon. The %arpeihjj\ leases are most in favour with the factories, 
as the proprietor is frequently unable to repay the principal on 
the expiry of the lease^ and the faotoiy consequently acquires a 
qUasi'permanent interest in the land. 

Under' In some'^ cases, fairies take a lease of an under-tenure, this 
lease being known as icatkana, e.g,, if two factories quarrel about 
their respective jurisdictions, a sub-lease from one to the other 
generally forms the basis of a compromise. Again, a proprietor 
is prepared to grant a lease of his estate to a factory on con- 
dition that it tekes the whole, but part may fall within the juris-/ 
diction of another factory. In such a case, the good services o:^ 
the Indigo Planters’ ALSSociation axe called in to arrange for the^ 
latter factory taking a sub-lease from the former, and thus the 
danger of Motion is avoided. 

A factory, taking a lease of an estate, acquires direct posses- 
misaiKa oygi all the Itmds which were formerly cultivated by the 
^ttem. and also over any lands which may become vacant 

during the period of the lease, by abandonment or surrender on 
the p^ of their original occupants. In addition to this, it was 
formwly the universal custom for the ryots to surrender to the 
factory for indigo cultivation a certain pro^mrtion of the lands 
of thrir holdings, usually three kaUias in the higha, the ryots 
reoriving an abatoment of rent for the area so given up, and a 
promise that it would be returned to them on the cessation 
of the factory’s ooimection with the village. This system of 
acquiring lands was always intensely unpopular with the ryots, 
and’ is not now generally practised by the best factories. A& 
indigo cultivation usually entails the breaking down of field 
boundaries and the amalgamation of many small plots into one 
large one, it was generally practically impossible for any factory, 
even' 'with the best will in the world, to trace out and restore to 'the 
lyotliis or^^ihal plot, on the expiry of a long-term lease; and con- 
seqneniiy the system was a fruitful source of di^te and discontent. 
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It i& satisfactory, therefore, that it is being abandoned, and that 
most of the land, which is found in the possession of a factory in 
its capacity as a temporary tennre-holder, is that which it has 
acquired Tmobjeotionably as the representative of the superior 
proprietor. 

The very considerable area held by the factories on ryoti 
interests is mainly acquired by the purchase of ryoti rights, either ^ 
privately or through the Civil Court. The law facilitates the 
acquisition of occupancy rights by tenure-holders in an area like 
Sajnastipur, where petty proprietors predominate and great subdi- 
vision of proprietary rights prevails. A person who does not hold 
the whole of the proprietary interests of an estate or patil in farm, 
is. not debarred from acquiring occupancy rights in the lands of 
the estate during the term of his lease ; and consequently a 
factory, holding only a share of an estate in lease, as is very 
common, is frequently able, on the expiry of the lease, to retain 
in its own possession lands in which it has managed to acquire an 
occupancy right during the continuance of the lease, by means of 
direct cultivation and payment of rent to the non-leasing proprie- 
tors. This method of acquiring occupancy rights is of consider- 
able importance in Darbhanga,for the factories in Samastipiir have 
occupancy rights in nearly a quarter of the land in their own 
cultivation. 

The land held by the factories as under-ryots is mainly acquired KurtauU 
by what are known as kurtaiili leases, which correspond to the 
BodMOrpatua leases granted by proprietors to tenure-holders. The 
factory gives the ryot an advance of so many years rental of the 
land taken up, and in return is allowed to cultivate the land for 
that period, giving it back to the ryot on its expiry. The only 
risk run by the factory is that the ryot may go off with the 
advance, without paying the rent to the superior landlord, who 
may then sell up the holding and refuse to recognize the factory 
in any way. But in practice this is not a serious danger, for 
hurtauU leases are generally executed for part holdings only, and the 
ryot remains in the village to cultivate the portion which he has 
not sublet to the factory. An analogous form of mortgage sub- 
lease is the siManui, in which, as in a mpeskf/i tenure, ihe factory 
gives an advance, on which the interest only is liquidated by 
deduction from the annual rent for the land sub-let, the factory 
retaining possession until the i)ruicipal is repaid. But, here again, 
want of security other than the land, which is worthless if the ryot 
should abscond, prevents, the system from being very common. 

The three main systems of indigo cultivation commonly prao- systems 
tised are zirdai or direct cultivation by means of hired servants, ouiri- 

^ TATXOir. 
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dsdmlwdr or cultivation through factory tenants, and khushh or 
cultivation through outside ryots. 

ZiraaL term mdat includes all land in the direct occupation of 

the factory, whether held by it as proprietor, tenure-holder, ryot 
or under-ryot. In Darbhanga by far the greater part of the area 
under indigo is cultivated direct, and it is esthnated that the 
amount of indigo not grown direct by the factories cannot exceed 
10 per cent, of the total. 

Mdmwar, When the system of dsdmmdr cultivation is followed, the indigo 
is grown by the factory tenants at 6xed rates per Mg/ia. Generally 
documents, called sattas, are executed, the ryot usually receiving 
an advance and binding himself to grow indigo on a certain speci- 
fied portion of his holding, and to pay damages if he should fail 
to carry out his agreement. All the expenses of cultivation are 
paid by the ryot, but the seed is given by the factory, which also 
cuts and carts away the indigo, the ryot being paid for the indigo 
at a rate fixed by the Indigo Planters’ Association. 

KhushJkj. Agreements executed by ryots who are not the tenants of the 
factory are called khttshici mttas or voluntary agreements. In 
this case, the factory merely supplies the seed and pays for the 
crop when delivered ; it sometimes also gives an advance to the 
cultivator at a light rate of iaterest. The amount of khushki 
cultivation in Darbhanga is very small, as iudigo, iE it is to pay, 
requires selected lands, carefully cultivated and rotated in an 
intelligent manner. These conditions are all wanting in the 
khushki system; the rate of remuneration has to be high m 
order to induce the outside ryot to grow indigo ; and the factory 
cannot therefore afford this system of cultivation. 

IwrLiT- Eegarding the general effect of the industry on the district, 

BKOE following opinion of the Settlement Officer may be quoted : — 

iKDDSThT “ The ordinary cultivator in Darbhanga is little affected by indigo 
cultivation, except in so far as he may have an indigo factory for 
his landlord ; and as this usually impUes protection from enhance- 
ment of rent, it is a pure gain to him, provided the factory does 
not force him to grow indigo against his wiU, or to give up his 
lands for the cultivation of indigo. The small area in which 
inffigo is grown, otherwise than by the factories direct, renders 
the first danger inconsiderable, and the second has been mini- 
mized since the practical abandonment of the tinkathid system. 
Hence it may be said that the cultivators of the district derive 
nothing but advantage from having indigo factories as their 
landlords ; and how great the advantage of stability of rents is, 
can only be appreciated by those who have seen and realized 
the constant and vexatious enhancements which, prior to our 
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operations, were always going on in lie estates of ordinary 
native landlords. 

Tte indigo industry may, without any qualification whatever, 
be pronounced a boon to the proprietors and labourers of the 
district. The manner in which embarrassed proprietors turn to 
indigo factories for loans has already been described. Even for 
proprietors who are not financially embarrassed, it is no small 
benefit to be able to rid themselves of the trouble of management, 
by handing over their property to a tenure-holder, who will pay 
a full rent punctually and manage the estate efficiently. The 
benefit of the industry to the labourers is clear. It has been 
calculated that on the average 172 labourers are required for one 
day per annum per acre for the cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo. This means an expenditure on wages alone of at 
least Rs. 20 an acre, so that the annual total wages bill for 
the 60,000 acres under indigo* must exceed ten laths of rupees. 
The cultivation of none of the ordinary food crops gives employ- 
ment to so large a labour force as this, and the benefit of 
the indigo industry to the labourers of this district is enhanced 
by the fact that a good deal of the work has to be done in 
the hot weather when little other employment is available. 

‘‘ It may be said, therefore, that the indigo industry is an 
unquestionable benefit to all classes in the district, with a possible 
reservation as regards the ryots who grow the crop on the mtta 
system, and whose profits are not so large as they would derive 
from the cultivation of other crops. They are, however, compen- 
sated in other ways, and, in any case, their number in Darbhanga 
is so small as to render them of little importance in estimating fie 
effect of the industry on the district as a whole, and in this connec- 
tion the valuable services rendered on many occasions by 
members of the planting community to the general administration 
should not be forgotten.’’ 

To this it may be added that the planters have consistently 
shown themselves true friends to the cultivators and labourers 
in periods of adversity. Their readiness to help the latter was 
very clearly shown in the last famine of 1896-97, and the value 
of their services at this time of distress may be gathered 
from the remarks of the Commissioner, who wrote:— ** The 
planting community, as in 1873-74, proved to be of inestimable 
value in the crisis. In the former year many of them were 
stimulated by the prospects of pecuniary advantage : in 1896-97 
no such stimulus was offered; but at an early stage of the 
operations their services were offered gratuitously — an offer which 

* The area uuder cultivation has Biuce decreased to 28,400 acres. 
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thej u&ofe ^hau redeeraeft. Numbwg of jbheia saorifioed time, 
ease and healtii to assist GoTemment, and manj of them have 
been losers bjr thdir pnblio-dpirited efforts. Yet thb 'vt’orlt has 
been cheerfnlLj done, and thb ooiimiiidty bare once more proved 
thems^ves invaluable to the ddminlstr&tionl” 

. The foUo'wing are the principal indigb factories in the 
cUstrict : — 


Factoet. 

Outirorks. 

HaAD'QTTABTEBS StBSIVIBION. 

Anar. 

Bnohanli. 


Bflgliaum. 

Benipur 

Harsinghpur. 

Daulatpur ... | 

Megliatil. 

RaitmagaT. 

Bathanri 

Hathi. 

Bnaalpiir. 

Mangalgarh | 

Knreanli. 

Motipnr. 

Madhitbani Subdivision. 

Jayuagar 

Nararli. 

Panda'nl ... | 

Laihr&. 

Lohat. 

EajSm. 

* 


Factory, 


OutWorks. 


SAKAbiiPun SuBDivisioir. 
Banh&T. 


Glmgatdi 

Hartingbphr 


Jitwarpur ... | 

Keota j 

11 

Khau Mlrzapur. 

Ifaniitpnr ... | 

Mnktapnr ... 
Re-ran. 

Shahpnr 


Alampar 
Balampor. 
i^havrara. 
Bahitnftbad. 
MaSena. 
Daudpiir. 
Hasami. 
Ohatra. 
Opbindpur. 
Kamla. 
Fbmbarhanda. 
Shdhpiir. 
Tap|>ii.' 


Ealyahpar. 

Eialyanpur.' 

Uhdi; 

BaMoli.* 

Sakri.* 

Snbnaha.* 


* Outworks of the Dhtdi factory in the MuzaAarpur district. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

In early days of British administratLon North Bihar was far Roads. 
better prorided with roads than the South Qangetio distijicts, 
owing to the European enterprise which was attracted to this part 
of the country. Witt an industry so valuable as the manufacture 
of indigo, it was only natural ihat attention should be given to 
the maintenance and improvement of means, of communication ; 
and the following extract from a report submitted by the Collector 
of Tirhut in 1824 shows that such roads as the interior of the 
district possessed were almost entirely due to the efforts of the 
planteijs. ‘‘ The roads/^ he wrote, “are not under my control, but 
under that of ihe Magistrate, who usually repairs them with his 
prisoners far as they c^ conveniently be s^nt. The zamindars 
do little or nothing in that way. The roads in the im^iediate 
vicinity cf the different indigo factories are usually in good order, 
but thoy are kept so solely at the expense of thp proprietors of 
the factories. The roads or bye-ways in the interior of the 
district are very bad and barely possible for hapkeiies. There are 
a number of strie 9 .nis and Jheek in the district, wherefore bullocks 
are not much used : hackeries are, however, used near the indigo 
faotorii^s, and occasionally towards the northward^ but the wear 
and tear of the same is great in consequence of the usually bad 
state , of the roads. Owing to the number of streams, much of the 
produce of the district is conveyed by water. Where the roads 
axe good, it is either owing to their being repaired by the Magis- 
trate’ or by the. pl^anters,” * Little however appears to have been 
done to extend and increase the number of these roads, unid' a 
District Committee was established in 1870 for the administration 
of the funds whiph werp set apart for the construotion, main- 
tenemce and repair of roads, bridges, eto. During the famine of 
1874 relief labour was largely employed in constructing new roads 
and repairing the existing ones; but in spite of ^ this activity, the 
total lengrii of ipa^ mad,e over to the Bqad Cess^ Committee of 
Darbhanga, on its formation in, 1875, was only 648 miles. 

Since date, ^e oonstruction. of additional roads and the 
maintenance of old* ones have received dose attention ; in 
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1905-06 the length of metalled roads had inoreased to 52 
and of tinmetaUed roads to 1 ,953 miles, besides 766 milfta of village 
roads. In other words, the length of roads is now more 
thrice what it was 80 years ago, and there is more half 
a mile of road to every square mile of superficial area, in spite of 
the fact that the resources of the District Board have been 
severely strained at times by the enormous damage caused 
by the floods which occasionally sweep down upon the 
district. Much has been done during the quinquennium oTtfUng 
in 1904-05 in the repair, raising and metalling of old roads, in 
the maldng of new roads, and in the construction of bridges. 
During this period the aggregate expenditure on original works has 
been 4^ lakhs or 61 per cent, more than in the preceding 5 years, 
and that on repairs lakhs. Special attention has also been paid 

to the extension of roads as feeders to the railway, and the 
length of the district roads has been increased by 46 

Beads radiate from Darbhanga town and the subdivisional 
head-quarters to the most important places in the interior, and from 
Darbhanga town and the Sakrl, Jhanjharpur and NirmSli railway 
stations to the Nepal frontier. The most important of these 
roads is the main road running eastwards from Muzaflarpur 
through DarbhangSi town and Narahia to Pumea. The central 
and south-eastern portion of the district is stfll, however, in want 
of good communications, and many of the roads are impassable 
during the rainS. The tract is a low-lying one, subject to 
frequent floo^, and high embankments are a necessity. These are 
es^ensive to maintain in repair, and are often breached in of 
flood. To avoid this, an enormous amount of bridging would be 
necessary. Much, however, has been done in this direction in recent 
years ; five pontoon bridges have been constructed at different 
points on the Q-andak and the Baghmati ; and the road from 
Darbhanga to Jaynagar on the frontier, which crosses all the 
rivers in the west of the Madhubani subdivision, has been bridged 
throughout at the cost of the Darhhang& B&j. In Samastipur, 
where the country is high, and comparatively little embanking 
or bridging is required, most of the roads are in good order and 
can be used at aU seasons of the year. 

There are few, if any, old roads on which portions of avenues 
of trees do not .exist ; but for some years previous to 1900 
nothing was spent on tree-planting. It was represented that 
the trees damaged the roads, absorbing the moisture in the 
dry weather and preventing the roads from drying up duiinir 
the rainy season. It was admitted, however, that this argument 
oonld not apjly to the metalled toads, and roadside arbarioultnre 
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has been resmned, the efforts of the District Board being directed 
mainly to maintaining avennes where they exist and to planting 
new trees along these roads. Since 1900 a 12 years programme 
has been in force, nnder which the Board devotes at least 
Bb. 1,000 a year on the average to this object. The great difficulty 
in the way of the scheme has been the supervision of the work 
at any distance from head-quarters; and the Board has there- 
fore encouraged private enterprise as much as possible. The 
conditions observed are that the trees, when planted, become 
'the property of the Board as long as they exist ; and when they 
fall or are out down, the timber vests in the man who planted 
them. It is claimed that the good results obtained have justiSed 
this system, the trees receiving more attention in their infancy, 
and the finances of the District Board being relieved. 

The two kinds of carts most commonly used for transporting o.irt8. 
goods are the ehaghiia and the saggar. Both are two-wheeled carts 
drawn by bullocks, but the former is a large cart with long 
bamboo poles projecting in front from either side, and the latter is 
a lighter and rougher kind of cart, usually employed for carrying 
country produce. The conveyances most generally used by passen- 
gers are the ekkd, manjholi and champani. The ehka is a two- 
wheeled light trap, drawn by a single pony, which can be used 
over the most uneven ground; the body conedsts of a frame-work, 
covered with cloth, across which tape is woven. The nmnjhoK 
and champani are both drawn by 2 bullocks. The former is similar 
in construction to an ekk&, but the yoke consists of a beam of wood 
at right angles to another long beam projecting from the body of 
the cart. The champani is a two-wheeled and sometimes four- 
wheeled light carriage similar in construction to an omnibus. It 
has however no benches, and the traveUers squat or lie down as 
they please. It has a pole with a cross-bar, which rests on the 
backs of the bullocks which drag it. 

The district is, on the whole, well provided with railway com- 
munications. Its south-west comer is traversed for 29 nules by the ways. 
main line of the Bengal and North-Western Bailway, which 
enters the district just below Dalsingh Sarai and runs through 
Samastipur to WaLni ; and it also contains 25 miles of the chord 
Ime from Hajlpur to Baohwara, which runs parcdlel to the G-auges 
embankment ixam east to west. Erom SamSstipur a line runs to 
Darbhanga and them brandies off in two directions, the first north- 
west to Sitamarhi through Eamtaul and Jogi&ra, and the other 
due east to Bhanwa Ghat on the Kora. The total length of these 
lines within the district is 146 miles; and another line running 
from SakrI to Jaynagai on the Nepal frontier has recently been 
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opened. This line, the earthwork of which was mostly completed 
as a rdief work in the famine of 1897, has opened up a tract 
which was previoudy remote from the railway ; it passes the import- 
ant town of Madhuhaiu and taps a large grain supply from Nepal. 
The oonstraction of a direct line from Darhhanga to MuzafFarpur 
with a hranch line to Sitimarhi has also been sanctioned. 

The District Board of Darhhanga hare proposed the con- 
struction of a light railway from Samastipur to Easera, and the 
District Board of Konghyr desire to have a similar railway from 
Busera to Ehagaria. As, however, the Bengal and North- 
'Westem Kailway Company has proposed a line from Darhhanga 
to Ehagaria, which will serve much of the country to he traversed 
hy the above two lines, and as It yet remains to he seen what 
fuither railway connections the proposal will involve, both the 
light railway projects are held in abeyance for the present. The 
Bailway Bonid has now (1906) sanctioned the survey of the 
line from Darhhanga to Ehagaria and also of a line from 
Darhhangi to Busera and Ehagarii., both surveys being made hy 
the agency of the Bengal and North-Western Eailway. 

The G’anges is navigable for steamers throughout the year, 

' and a daily service whihh plies up the river from Gf^oalundo calls 
at Hardaspur in the extreme south-west corner of the Samastipur 
subdivision. The Little Gandak river is navigable for boats of 
1,000 maunds burden at all seasons, but its boat trafBo has much 
decreased rince the opening of the railway. Boats of 400 or 500 
maunds can pass up the Baghmati, except in a very dry season. 
The other rivers iu the district axe navigable in the rainy season 
only, but are not much used even then owing to their liability to 
flo<ris. The principal ferries are those on the little Gandah and 
BSghmati rivers, the most important being at Magardihi Gh&t 
(at Samastipur) and Singia Gh&t (at EuserS.) on the Litde 
Gandak, and at Kalya Gh&t and Haya Ghat on the B&ghmati. 
A steam ferry also plies between Biridpur and Barh in the Patna 
district on the mein line of the East Indian Bailway. 

There are altogether 414 miles of postal communication and 
' 63 post offices in the district, there being thns one post office for 
every 54 square miles. The number of postal articles ddivered 
in 1906-06 was 3,243,000 ; the value of money orders issued was 
Es. 14,57,000, and of those paid Es. 19,i4,000; and the' total 
amount of Savings Bank deposits was Es 1,61,000. There are 
also 13 telegraph offices, from wHeh 17,500 messages were 
issued in the year; these offices are situated at-Dalsingh Sarai, 
Darhhangii-Etmtaul, Laheri& Sarai, Madhubani, Namhtilj'Narhan,' 
Btadfljil, PSsUj Eftinagar, Busera; Samastipur and Taj jmr. - 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

The first Hstorioal assessment of land revenue in Tirliut is 
that made in 1582 by Todar Mai, the great finance minister of 
Akbar. The result of this assessment was that an area of 
817,370 acres in sarkdn Hajipur and Tirhut was settled at a 
revenue of Rs. 11,63,020, which gives an incidence of about 
Ee. 1-7 per acre. Owing to the changes of jurisdiction which 
have taken place, it is unfortunately impossible to disentangle the 
figures for the present district of Darbhanga. During the period, 
close on 200 years, which elapsed between this assessment and the 
grant of the Dniodni in 1765 to the Bast India Company, there 
are two assessments of which we possess statistical knowledge, one 
made by Shsh Jahan in 1685 and the other in 1750 during the 
vieeroyalty of Ali Vardi Khan. The result of the first assessment 
•was to raise the revenue to Es. 17,98,676, e.«., by 55 per cent., 
while it was lowered by, Ali Yardi Elan to Es. 16,48,142. No 
records can, however, be found of the areas dealt with, so that we 
are imable to estimate the incidence upon the actual area culti- 
vated at the time they were made. It appears to have been 
difficult to ascertain what was the actual state of the revenues 
when we took over the Province in 1765, and various changes 
were made in the system of revenue administration up to the date 
of the decennial settlement in 1790, which was made permanent 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. At this settlement an area of 
1,584,836 acres was assessed in Tirhut at Es. 9,88,642, giving an 
incidence of 9 annas per acre. During subsequent resumption 
proceedings a further area of 1,066,001 acres yras assessed to 
a revenue of Rs.' 6,77,387, making a total of Ro. 16,61,029. 
The actually permanently settled revenue of MuzafiEarpur and 
Darbhanga at the present time (1906) is Es. 17,46,924. 

When the English assumed the government of the country 
in 1765, they continued the ’ existing system of r'evenne admin- 
istration, which the mercantile training of the Company’s servants 
had not qualified them to manage, 3h 1769 .European Super- 
visors were appointed to control the native officers, and| as it 
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was realized that the oolleotion of details regarding the intenuil 
resources of the ooxintiy was a matter of the first importance, 
they wereo rdered to eaquire into the economic conditions 
prevailing and the general system of administration. The restdt 
of these enqtiiries was to show that “ the whole system resolved 
itself on the part of the public officers into habitual extortion 
and injustice, which produced on the cultivators the natural 
consequences, concealment and evasion, by which Qovemment 
was defrauded of a coiLsiderable portion of its just demands.’' 
In 1770 a Eevenue Cotmoil of Control was established at Patna ; 
and next year the Court of Directors sent out their well-known 
orders ** to stand forth us Dlwan and by the agency of the 
Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care and 
management of the revenues.” The direct oontrol of the revenue 
ad mi nistration was, accordingly, entrusted to European officers ; 
but this assumption of direct management having proved a 
financial failure, the European agency was replaced by native 
dmih under the control of a Provincial Council at Patna. The 
quinqummial settlement effected in 1772 having also failed to 
■give satisfaction, annual settlements were made from 1778-80 
■with farmers and zamlndSrs ; and these settlements being equally 


■unsuccessful, Tirhut 'was for the first time placed under an 
Eiuopean Odleotw in 1782. 

The first OoUeoter of Tirhut was Francois Grand*, whose 
of Tirhut. Career deserves at least a brief notice. A native of Lausanne, 


he was educated in his own country, but was sent in'early life to 
England, where he obtained a cadetship in B^gal. He served in 
the fcHweB of the East India Company ihitil he obtained a cap- 
taincy, and in 1776, while on furlough in Europe, he ■was nomi^ 
nated to a writertiiip. On his return to India, he married the 
Bani^ beauty, Hademoiselle Worl4e, who afterwards as Hadam 
Grand became so well kno'wn for her liaison with Sir Philip 
Frapois and her sabsequeait marriage with Talleyrand. -In 1779 
Grand brooght an action against Ftantns for niisoma.dnot with his 
Vrife, and was awiuded damages amoxmtmg to Es. 50,000 by the 
Judges Impey, Chambers and Hyde. He then obtained a 
-divarce, and in 1782 was appointed Collector of Tirhut, where < he 
-engaged ui, and practically founded, the indigo industry. He 
.quickly began to make a fortune, but in 1787 Lord Cornwallis, 
hearing of bis commeroial wterpiises, nmoved him from Tfrhat. 
^ vfeB a^^oanted Judge, and. Magistrate at Palma, warned to 
give 'Vp his indigo- eoncamv, and ultimately removed frmti .the 

- * dwtoli ednntnrer li'-lxMct on tiha artide on Gftand in 
iMdS&mbyaCIaatan Biiigi^. " ' ' 
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Berrioe. After this^ Grand returned to Europe and nude bis way 
,to Ecanoe,' where his former wife had married Talleyrand .and 
risen to the- position of Piinoesse de Benevento. Through, the 
influence of Talleyrand, he obtained from the Batavian Bepuhlio 
in 1802 the post of Privy Councillor to the Government of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and later when the country passed to the 
British, he .took; service under them, with an easy adaptability 
which seems to have been natural to him. He was appointed 
Ihi^eotor of Woods and Lauds, married again, and died at th« 
Cape in 1821. , • ; 

The foregoing sketch suiBciently indicates the .character of 
the first Collector of Tirhut, a foreign adventurer with fevt 
s<3:nples and hut little sense of honour. The following r^ort 
written by him in 1785 lis of some interest as giving an insight 
into the state of the coimtry and his method of exeroisihg at ‘ one 
and the same time his administrative and commercial abilities': 
“In 1782 I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from HeQ.d 
Assistant to a commercial factory (in which the duties consisted 
of prizing doths, seeing saltperte weighed or loaded, attmiding 
to the aooonnts, eto.) to the Government of two ' consideii^ahle 
provinces involving the settlement or colleotion of revenue$ and 
maintenance of jostioe : the provinces were Tirhut «nd Hajipdr. 
I took possession of a country yielding a revenue of ah^ve seven 
.lakhs of rupees, hut which had suffered from the depredaticms 
committed by those who were compelled to abandon the (h.Brg 9 
to me, and had besides been in revolt owing to the intrigues of 
•the Baja of Benares, Chet 8mgh, whose baneful inflnanqe h^d 
•qiread so far and would have spread further had he not been 
checked in time by Mr,. H.astu:^’ wise and spirited measp^en. 
I reoovered a large ■ balance > due &om the farmers to Goverur 
ment, quieted end appeased without bloodshed every distorbanoe^ 
bjKtught back the disobedient to a just sense of their taxom, 
augmented the revenue, introduced the manufacturing of indigo 
kfter the Eurc^ean manner, encouraged the establishnaent of 
indigo works and plantations, erected three at my own e^ensa, 
and thus possessed a fortune of £15,01)0 sterling, looked foryard 
to a pr<^K>rtionate augmentation by oont-inuing in my station and 
mdending my < manu&otories, which with my houses, iandil, 
furniture, tents, equipages, horses, boats, stood upon a valuation 
of £10,000 more.” 

This extraot shows high opinion Grand had of his oyn 
ohilitMs,. but. the protest he made vdrmi 'i^moyed from Tirhut 
disEdays even more clearly his inordinate seif-^noeit. In this hp 
wto^ “ On the 2fith ^A^^t 1787 T ^vpft-iiji fall pospeepicm of 
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my appointment, and my fortune was in that progzessiye state as 
described in 1786. I was in the enjoyment of eyery comfort 
elegance and luxury of life. I was hd.oyed and respected by 
those liying with me, and I yriU say, because I challenge the con- 
tiaiy to be proyed, almost yemerated by the natiyes of eyeiy 
description under my goyemment, whose tears on hearing of my 
remoyal accompanied me eyen from the place of my residenoe to 
the bai^ of the Ganges, where the limits of the district ceased, 
a distance of 26 nules. On the 27th August 1787, by one stroke 
of His Lordship’s pen, was !Mx. Eobert Bathurst nominated 
Collector of Tirhut and Hajipur, and thus every hope and fair* 
built prospect existing on the preceding day completely blasted. 
ThTiB the blow was struck, and from that day I fell, perhaps never 
more to rise. View the portridt and feel I ” 

The history of revenue administration from 1781 onwards is 
marked by yearly settlements -with zamindSis, and, if they were 
recusant, with farmers. The correspondence of the period is full 
of the difficolries the Collector had to meet both in settling and 
realizing the revenue. Himself ignorant of the capabilities of 
the sou, his subordinates were a hiudrance rather than a hdp ; 
and the enormous number of petty proprietors, for which the 
district was even then notorious, made a fair settlement a very 
difficult task, as they quarrelled and haggled over every detail. 
The only large proprietor, E&j& Madhu Singh of DarbhangS, 
'oontcimaoiously refused all terms, and did his best, by intimidating 
the farmers, to prevent them taking settLement of his esta^ or 
from ocUecting rents, if they did take settlement. Imperfect as 
was the assessment made under such drcumstanoes, the difficulties 
ofcoUeoting it yrece aggravated by the lawless state of the 
country, which was infested by bands of robbers, who were 
generally in collusion -with the native dmls and did not hesitate 
on oooarion to molest even the European servants of the Company. 
To the trouble caused by depredating land-owners and contuma* 
dons E&jSs was added that caused by unfavourable seasons, as 
Boarcdy a year passed without the record of some natural oalamit7> 
Li one year it was drought, in the next it was flood, but in either 
case the result was the same, settlement holders unwilling to 
fulfil thdr engagements without extreme coerdon. 

The history of Tirhut from this time forward until the 
declaration of &e Permanent Settlement disdoses perdstent and 
more or less eystematio attempts to acquire information regarding 
the capalnlitieB of the soil, the rdations of landlord and ■ tenant, 
thdr status, and dTuilar matters of rural. economy; but the 
'asfhods of enqtdiy were not suffideotly. detailed to afford an 
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adequate basis for a setdement in perpetniiy. Ajooordingtyy 
wben the deoeimial setUement was declared penoauent in 179S, 
no less than {ihree-fifths of the area of Tixbut escaped assessment. 

The revenae actually fixed fras, however, 15 per cent, more 
than in 1787 ; and the basis of assessment was more accurate 
than in Bengal, as the fadlities for obtaining informatioa 
were greater and the organization of village officials was still 
effective. The result was that, whereas in Bengal the Permanent 
Settlement served to confirm as zamihdSrs and land-owners men 
who had been mere rent coUeotors under previous administrations, 
it served in Tirhut to rescue the real zamind&rs from the farmers 
of revenue who had been placed over them, and to restore pro-' 
prietajy rights to those who were about to lose them. On the 
other hand, inoaloulable injury was done to the ryots ly the 
absence of any accompanying measures for their protection, and 
by the harsh provisions of Begulation 'VII of 1799, which 
extended to the landlords of Tirhut^ as w^ as of the rest of the 
Province, the power to distrain the crops of their ryots, and in 
certain oases to arrest tbeir persons for arrears of rent without any 
reference to the Courts. Whatever justification tbere may have 
been in Bengal for enhancing the power of the landlords in this 
way, there is no indication that such stringent measures were 
required in Tirhut, where the revenue fixed at the Permanent 
Settlement was collected with great success, and the number of 
estates in arrears was never so large as to endanger seriouely the 
Government revenue. The country has, accordingly, suffered up 
to the present day from the failure of the eailior administrators 
to gauge adequatdy the extent of the oppression ' practised 1y 
the landlords of Tirhut upon their unfortunate tenantry. By 
dow degrees, the Legidatnre has been signifyiiig by successive 
enactments its recognition of the rights of the onltivators; but it 
was not till the recent inirodnotion of survey and settiement 
^opeedings in Barbhangfi that the acknowledgment of their 
rights was brought hmne to the people themsdves. 

■ principal features in the subsequent revenue history of Basuia^ 
the district are the resumption of invalid r^enuc-free grants, the '*ao* 
rrevenue survey of 18^-49, the enormous increase in the number *”®’®*** 
of estates, and the settiement operatimiB of 1892-99. It has 
already been stated that at the time of the decennial settlement 
the area of estates assessed to revenue was less than half the area of 
^hut. A large number of estates escaped assessment under the 
daim that they were revenue-free grants, of which there Was an 
e?:o 0 pti(mal number’in Tirhut. The free grant of land to BrShmans 
fpr ,their maintenanoe, for the encouragement of leamiDg, or 
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for the worship'of the gods has always been recognized by Hindus 
as abeoonung act of piety. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
Mithilaj whose chief daini to a jdace in history rests on ite former 
influenoe as a centre of Hindu religion and learning, rent-free 
grants to the learned and priestly caste were, exceptionally 
numerous. Mithila, though swept the successive inroads of 
invasioD: and conquest, still retained much of its ancient power as 
a sironghold of Hinduism ; and this was a oharacteristio of that 
religion the least likely to succumb to outside attack. Again, it 
was customary in the Mughal era to remunerate civil and military 
subordinates by grants of land ; and the remoteness of the district 
from the centre of the Mughal power rendered it easy for the' 
Bubordiaate officials of the Empire to carve out for themselves 
jagw jmd To such an extent did this practice grow- that 

at the final Muhammadan assessment of 1765, more than 5 
lakhs, out of a total demand of less- than 8 lakhs of rupees, was 
retained by j&girddrs and other revenue-free holders, and 
never reached Government at all, the chief offender being 
t^e officer in charge of the assessment, who secured for himaftlf 
property yielding a revenue of nearly 11* lakh of rupees. The 
effects of the resumption proceedings on the revenue roll of 
Tirhut were, ccnsequently, almost as important as those of the 
Permanent Setilemeut ; and as the resumption was carried out 
much more care than the Permanent Settlement, it proved 
to be .a task ol even .greatm: magnitude. The validity cff-the^ 
claims, put forward, to such revenue-free grants was carefully’ 
Qxammed between 1830 and 1850 ; and systematic operations were 
undertaken for * the resumption of those grants that proved to 
be in^aHdt Their extent can best be judged by the fact that 
altogether 1^066^000 acres were resumed in Tirhut, the xevenue- 
waa increased by Rs. 6,77,387, ^d 3,018 new estates were assessed' 
to revenue. In Darbhanga alone they resulted -in an assessment'' 
of ?28„§quare miles and in. an addition of Rs. 8,60,696 to the' 
revenue of the district. 

_ ^ince that time^ advantage Las been taken of the law of parti- 
tion to a most remarkable extent, and by the year 189& the number 
oi ^tates on the revenue-roll of Darbhanga and Mnzaffarpur was- 
a little UQ.der 82,0Q0. In 1790 the estates on the revenue-roll * of 
i^e whole of Tirhut numbered only 1,331, and the aggregate of * 
estates .therefore multiplied .neaily thirty-fold in a little * a * 
It is true that -resumptions helped to ih6& number 
^prp.lSSQ ; but, Apartfronj tMs, the law of padition was resp'on- ^ 
of oyw estates: to/ihe xeveliuliB-^U of ' 
Wr. J)ai5bhaaM:a.aeeom^^ proportiDn of ihe = 
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increase. In 1878, when the distiiot reTenae-xoU was finally 
separated from that of Mnzajffaxpnr, the nnmhei; of peimsnaitly 
settled estates was 7,962; there were 10,813 in 1889-90, and 
13,400 in 185^9-1900 ; and the number has how risOT to 14,183 
(1905-06). The corresponding area contained only 532 estates in' 

17i<0, and their number has therefore increased twaaiy-fire fold. 

The revenue of Daxhhanga fixed at the Permanent Settlement gbowth 
wasBs. 5,47,612, hut as the large estates of Efija Madhu Singh 
were at lhat time not settled with him, the revenue shown for them 
was ^t at which temporary settlements were made with farmers. 

Little more than a quarter of the total area came under the opera- 
tions ; uid nearly two-thirds of the present cultivated area escaped 
assessment altogether. live years later the revenue had fallen to 
a little over 3 lakhs owing to the failure of the farmers to keep 
their engagements ; and it oontinued to fluctuate in consequence 
of the temporary leases of Madhu Singh’s estates, which were 
made at varying assessments until 1808. As a result of the 
resumption proceedings, no less than 45 per cent, of the present 
permanently settled revenue was added to the roll ; hut since the 
creation of the district the fluctuations in the annual demand have 
been insignificant. It has varied only from Es. 7,89,093 in 1879 
to Es. 7,90,393 at the present day (1906) ; and the difference 
between the present revenue and that of 1795 is, therefore, about 
lakhs, of which Sf lakhs are accounted for by the resumption 
proceedings, the difference of 1^ lakhs beiag due to the settlement 
subsequently made with E&ja Madhu Singh. The revenue now 
fixed is payable by 14,193 estates, of which 14,188 with a demand 
of Es. 7,85,632 are permanently settled; and practically all the re- 
maindw is accounted for by 8 G-ovemment estates, with a demand 
of Es. 4,331. Besides these, there are 1,040 revenue-free estates, 
forming a little more than one-twentieth of the district area. 

The inddence of revenue amounts to only 6 annas 10 pies per incident 
acre, and is less than in any other district of North Bih&r except 
Ohamparan. Nearly one-third of the district was assessed during 
the resumption proceedings at an average rate of 9| annas per 
awe,^ and the only conclusion, therefore, is that the rest of the 
^strict was very fortunate in secaring a light assessment at the 
time of ihe Permanent Settlement. The extreme lightness of the 
Goyomment demand is the more apparent from the fact that the 
average rent rate of the district is Es. 8-12-4 per acre, and 80 per 
cent, of the total area is oultiyated. At the Permanent Settle- 
ment the Government revenue was fixed so as to allow the 
samindSrs 10 per cent, of the assets as . profits, but th^ now 
snjoy. 88 per oent, ; in other words, the. Goyemment revOTUO 
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instead of foiming nine-tenths of the assets u now only one-ninth 
of them. 

The district was first surveyed in the course of the great 
revenue survey of Bengal. This survey, which was commenced 
in 1846 and completed in 1849, showed the area of Tirhut as 
6,114 square miles with a land revenue of Bs. 14,62,548 or annas 
5-111 per acre. It led to the discovery of land still remaiaing 
unassessed, hut its chief value was that it almost completely put 
a stop to constant dieputes about boundaries, which were a fruitful 
source of litigation and a serious administrative difficulty. In 
1866-68 a survey of the Gangetio didras was undertaken under 
Act IX of 1847, with a view to the readjustment of revenue 
rendered necessary by changes in the riparian area. This was 
the only profe^onal survey which took place before the survey 
and settlement of 1896-1903. These operations were instituted 
with the object of protecting adequately the interests of all 
parties interested in the land. It was realized that for this pur- 
pose legislative measures alone were insufficient ; that they should 
be supplemented by the preparation of a full record of rights 
founded on an accurate survey; and that such a record could 
alone remove the want of fixity of tenure and put a stop to the 
arbitrary enhancement of rent from which the ryots in North 
BihSr suffered. 

The result of the operations has been to show that the area 
occupied by landlords and tenants is 2,871 square miles or 86 per 
cent, of the total area of the district. The area in the occupa- 
tion of landlords is 11 per cent, of the whole ; and in spite of the 
fact that a very large portion of it is owned by the MahSr&ja 
of ])arbhang&, more than 40,000 proprietary interests and 
135,000 proprietors were recorded. In the Madhubanu subdivi; 
sion there has been little subdivision of proprietary interests, 
owing to the predominatiDg presence of the Darbhang& B&f, but 
elsewhwe subffivision has been very minute, and it may fairly be 
said that there are a host of petty proprietors. The average area 
in possession of a single proprietor in each village, accordingly, 
varies from 204 acres in the Phulparas thSna, where the Dar- 
bhang& Bfij predominates, to 8 acres in Sam&stipur, where the 
proprietor is little more than an ordinary cultivator. There can 
be no doubt that the increasing subdivision of proprietary rights, 
which is going on over a large part of the district, has made it 
necessary for the petty proprietors to resort to direct cultivation 
to a much greater extent tbB.Ti was formerly the case. Now that 
little fuxihm extenrion of cultivation is possible, while subdivision 
of proprietaiy rights is still going oil, the position of many « 
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petty {HTOpiietor mtust Be a seriotifr one. Hitiierto he has Been 
able, as a rule, to meet the wants of his growing family and 
the ineyitaBle saBdivision of his properly whi<^ this entails, partly 
Byonsianghis ryots from their lands and taking them into his 
own oultiTatiQn, and partly By raising the oultiTators’ rents. But 
the reoord-of>rights whidr has now Been prepared wiU, to a large 
extent, prevent him from resorting to either of these expedients, 
and many petty proprietors, must shortly reach a stage at which 
they will no longer Be able to live on the proceeds of their landed 
property, and will be forced to take to other avocations. Nor 
from the ryot’s point of view is this altogether to he regretted, 
for it is a proverb in the district that the small proprietor is the 
harshest landlord. 

■ So far there is no indication that the land is passing to any 
extent into the hands of the money-lenders. Nearly half the 
district is in the hands of large proprietors, and here there is 
no transfer of proprietary rights; while transfers elsewhere are 
generally made to persons of tiie landlord class. 

The area in direct possession of tenure-holders is less tWri Tmioas. 
3 per cent, of the occupied area. Though there are few degrees 
of subinfeudation, simple tenures play an important part in the 
agrarian economy of DarBhanga, over one-fifth of the district 
area Being let out to tenure-holders of different Muds. Bent- 
paying tenures account for 12 per cent, of the total area, and 
nearly half are of a permanent nature ; But these cover only about Penua- 
a seventh of the total area under rent-paying tenures. The rise 
in the value of land in modem times has rendered proprietcus 
disinolmed to alienate their rights permanently, except at 
exoesrive rates or on payment of a very high sakimi; and most 
of the permanent tenures are of ancient date. 

Temporary tenures are most numerous in the SamSstipur Teupor. 
subdivision, where considerably more than three-fifths of the area ^mei. 
comprised by them is held by indigo factories. In the district, as 
a whole, it is satisfactory to find that more than half the area held 
under temporary tenures is in possession of indigo planters, who, 
as a rule, are oonaiderate landlo^ and do not tamper with rents. 

This leaves less than 100,000 acres, or little more than one tweniy- 
fifth of the total area of the district, in the hands of ordinary 
temporary tenure-holders or thVt&dirs, many of whom are mere 
^t q)eoulators,' whose one object is to make as much as they can 
out of the village during the term of their lease. ' As, however, 

^ area hi theix possession is so small, their pol^eils for evil axe 
comparatively limited. The majority of the tenures are simple 
fanning leases, only 43 per cent, being given as Security f ot loans. 
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Bent-fne B&b4ree-i»tirra ace iHTtoli moie impoartaiit in. DacHuuig& 
tenures. ia North Bih&r, covering, a& they do, about 

one*tenth-<^ the-total area. The most numerous are those granted 
fra- religious-purposes, wMoh account for more than three-quarters 
of the vhole number, but cover little more thnn a quarter of- 
the total area under rent-iree tenures. Nearly three-fifths of the 
totid area is found in the three th&nas of M«i1hTi'h«i.'nT^ Fhulparas 
and KhajauH, where the large proportion is due to the mainten- 
ance grants given by the Maharajas of Darbhaiiga to their rela- 
fi<m8 in accordance with the custom of the &mily. The holders 
of such grants are allowed to hold the land renirfree subject to the 
pajinent -of -the Government revenue to the Maharaja, but the 
gimts revert to the Eaj on the death of the grantee without mala 
heirs. Service -tenures cover an insignificant area, most of the 
teid held in this way belonging to petty village officials, «nrr1i as 
barSMh and goraiU^ who cultivate themselves. ]li&likdi}d tenures, 
consisting of lands held rent-free in perpetuity by former proprie- 
tors of the village, are also of little importance. 

Under- « TJnder-tenures cover less than 2 per cent of the total area of 

tennra. disWot. They are most numerous in the Ehajaul! and 

are maiidy sub-leases granted by the Madhubani Bsbus, who are 
thwnsdves maintenanoe-holders under the BaThhanga E&j. In 
the south, where great Bubdivimon of proprietary rights prevaik, 
both tenures and sub-tenures are eomparativdy wninipfvrfaiTi^ ^^ 
the area held by each proprietor is so small that he cannot afEord 
to subjet his rights in it. 

Taauris. There are less than 5,000 lyots at fixed rates, and they hold 
only a little over 10,000 acres j.tiuB low percentage Wng due to 
the large enhmtoemeats of rates which ^ tah^ place during the 
lastoentoxy. 

Occtt- Nine-tentiiB of the occupied holdings and over fouy-fifths of 
the occupied ar^ belong to settled oooupan<y ryote. In the 
Madhubani subdivision the area and proporiion of 
by ocot^Minoy ryots ^ stiU higher than this. Here the aver- 
age size .of holdings is over two acres ; but in the rest 

of ' ^ district the larger area in the direct cultivation of 
proj^efors and tenure-holders leaves less room for the ryots, 
and the average size of such holdings is only about l'| ' acres! 
BW qpeeial enquitiw made during the last settlement it yr^ 
^t a litfle over 6 per cent, of the oooupanqy hol®iigB 
rad oply 2J per tent, .of the area held by ooot^raoyxyotB'w^re 
«®Bptea lyjttiM or mor^^with posaeirira; Taidog the diei^ 
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as a whole, it is satisfactory to find that four-fifths of the trans- 
ferees are ryots, and that only a little over 11 per cent, are money- 
lenders. The latter dass is most numerous in the head-quarters 
and Samastipur subdivisions, where there are an exceptional 
number of petly proprietors, who are very often practioally 
indistinguidiable from ryots. In no part of the district are there 
any dgns that land is passing to any considerable extent into the 
hands of profesional money-lenders to the detriment of the actual 
cultivators. 

Non-occupancy ryots cultivate little more than a half per cent. Non-occu. 
of the occupied holdings. Except in Madhubai^, the average 
size of their holdings is greater than that of occupancy ryots, 
owing- to the fact that certain indigo factories in Darblmg& 
and Samisiipur hold considerable areas as non-oocupanoy ryots. 

- TJnder-ryots are an unimportant dass, cultivating smly 32,491 Uudw. 
aoes or -littie more than- 2 per cent, of the ryoti area. Less ’T®’*- 
than 7 per cent.- of ryoti. holdings are sublet, and most of these are 
oztly sublet in " part. -The average size of an under-ryot’s 
hplc^g is only a littie. over half an acre. There is thus no 
mdioatioB that ryoti mterests are being acquired- by non-agri- 
culturists -and sublet to the actual cultivators. The Itffgest pro- 
portion of under-ryots is found in the Samastipar subdividon, 
where. indigo factodes often hold land under thus status on the 
kurtauh leases mentioned in the last chapter. Elsewhere, 
the under-ryot .usually takes up for a short time some por- 
tion of a holding, which the original ryot is unable to culti- 
vate entirdy himself. 

; - The only jpeouliar .tenancy in Darbhanga is that known as jmmiir ■ 
jttiMdi (£rom/aiEajdct,.a crop), which is found in the Baheri thina. 

In ^Maurt or marshes wHdi axe duoacteristic of this part 
of the dktndva rarq* can only he grown in an exceptionally dry 
year; and. the cultivAtoia of snob lands pay rent only in the 
yeas in whidi a .crop .is grown, and only for such areas as 
produce a crop. These areas are measured at the time of harvest 
aDd;pajy either . a. cash, rent at a rate previoudy agreed . upon 
or a prodmiB rentw . Eck areas in which the crop, though sown, 
has Iwep destroyed by floods,, no rent is diarged. These tenures 
resemble the utbamM tenures found elsewhere in Bengal, and at 
the .last settlement the ryot was held not to haveoooupaney nj^ts 
in such lands, oitieas he had held them.eoDtiuaouBly for 12 years. 
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GENEEAL ADMUTISTBATIOIT. 

Adxwm* Tele administration of the district is in charge of the OoUeotor 
^® Oommissioner of the Patna Diyision, and for general 

AND siAir. .administrative purposes it is divided into three subdivisions vith 
head-quarters at Darhhanga (Lah6ri& Sarai), Madhuhani and 
Samastipur. The head-quarters subdivision is under the direct 
supervision of the Collector, while each of the other two sub- 
divisions is in charge of a Bubdivisional Officer ezerciaing the 
powers of a Depuiy Collector in revenue matters. At Darhhang& 
the Collector is assisted by a staff of Deputy Collectors consisting 
generally of £ve officers. In addition to this staff, there . are 
two officers engaged on special work, viz., a Special Deputy 
Collector in charge of excise and a Sub-D^uty CoUector 
employed on partition work. A Sub-Deputy Collector employed 
in the general line is also usually posted there, and occasionally 
a Joint Magistrate and an Assistant Collector. Each of the 
Subdivinonal Officers of Madhubai^ and Samastipur is assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector. 

BiTSHin. revenue of the district under the main ■ heads was 

Be. 14,30,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed), Es. 18,18,000 in 1890-9], and Bs. 19,60,000 in 1901, 
In 1905-06 it amounted to Bs. 21,77,000, of which Es. 7,90,000 
were derived from land revenue, the other tna in heads of 
income being cesses (Es. 6,47,000), excise (Es. 3,94,000), stamps 
(Kb. 3,85,000) and income-tax (Es. 61,000). 

Cmim. . A The road and puhlio works cesses are, as usual, levied at 
the maximum rate of one armii. in the rupee. .. The current 
demand in 1906-06 was Bs. 4,95,440, the gpreater part of which 
(Es. 4,61,880) was payable by 17,958 revenue-paying estates, 
while practically all the remainder was due from 1,040 revenue- 
free estates. The number of tenures assessed to cesses was 
17,359, and ihere are thus nearly as many tenures as estates in 
the district; while the numbw of recorded shareholders of 
estates and tenures was 84,309 and 23,903 respeotivdy. 
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The exoase revenue is, as usual, derived from imported liq^uofs, 
country spirits, tdri, opium, and. the duty and license fees on 
hemp drugs. A> statement of the various exoiBeaUe artidles and 
of the sums realued from them in the decade 1893-1902 is given 
in the Statdsticai Appendix, from which it will be apparent 
the income from this souroe rose from 2 lakhs in 1892-93 to 3 
lakhs in 1900-01. Since that year there has been a steady 
growth in the receipts, and in 1904-06 they amounted to 
£s. 3,72,000, the increase during .the g^ninqueunium being over 23 
per cent. The increase was considerably above the average for 
the Patna Division, and the annual incideaoe of the aWne 
revenue rose from anna 1-5 to anna 1-9 per head of the popu- 
lation; it was still, however, lower ia any other DihSr 

district. In 1905-06 the total receipts were even greater, amount- 
ing in all to nearly Ss. 3,94,000. 

D r i nk i ng in Bengal is largely indulged in by Handi-speaking 
races, aborigines and noixed tribes, and consumption also varies 
inversely with the proportion of Muhammadans in the district. 
Darbhang& is a Hindi-speaking district,' but the number of 
Muhammadans and men of aborigiaal descent is small. The 
result is that the people, as a whole, are not hard drinkers, and 
the amount cpent on liquor is smaller in proportion to the 
population than anywhere else in Bihar. - The greater portion of 
the exdse revenue is derived from the sale of country spirit, 
which is prepared by distillation from the flower of the ma^tid 
tree (Sassia laWoUa) and molasses, and of the fermented p«J-m 
juice called taru These receipts amounted in 1905-06 to 
Bs. 2,61,000, a figure representing an 62 q>enditnre of only Es. 896 
for every 10,000 of the population as compared with the 
Divinonal average of Es. 1,910. The manufacture and sale of 
country q>iiit are carried on under what is known as the 
sj^m, f.e., there is a central distillery at Darbha] 3 g& and out- 
stillaforthe supply of the rest of the district. The average 
consumption of outstiU liquor is 14 and of distillery liquor 37 
proof gallons per thousand of the population,- the innid eno e of 
taxation per head of the population being 9 pies wthI 2 ftnunn 
respectively. There are 17 shops for the sale of distillery liquor 
and 84 selling outstill liquor, i.e., one retail shop for the stle of 
country q>irit to every 28,837 persons ; and besides these, there 
are 1,080 shops licensed to sell tdri or. one shop to every 2,696 
persons. 

The receipts from hemp drugs account for nearly the whole of 
the remaining excise revenue, and are greater than in any 
other district in the Division, except Shah&h&d. In 1905-06 the^ 
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amounifid to Bs. 1,20,000, all of which was ohtaiiied from the 
Anij aad license fees on gdiya, i.e., tlie dried flowering tops of the 
cnltiTated female hemp plant {Caiwhia satim) and the ^resinous 
exudation on them. Only Es. 10,700 are derived from the 
oonsamption of opinm, and Es. 1,400 from the license -fees on 
imported liquors. The latter have found no favour with' thfe 
of the population, both heoause, they axe unable to afford 
tlift t ", and because they prefer the country spirit and t&n they 
have drunk for generations past. 

The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a 
source of income to that derived from excise. During the ten 
years ending in 1905-06 it increased enormously, rising from 
Es. 2,16,000 to Es. 3,85,000. The increase is mainly due to the 
grossing demand for judicial stamps, which brought in Es. 3,07,000, 
as compared with Es. 1,45,000 in 1895-96 ; the receipts from 
this source have thus been doubled in the last ten years. The 
sale of court-fee stamps, which in 1905-06 realized Es. 2,80,000, 
is 'by 'far the most important item in the receipts from judicial 
stamps. Among non-judicial stamps, impressed stamps acootint for 
Es. 73j600 or neatly the whole of the recripts under this ' head. 

The sale of oou^fee stamps grew by nearly 80 per cent, ih'the 
quinquennium ending in 1904-05, an increase giseater than in 
any other BiMr district. . The increase in their sale has been 
caused by the . geueral growth of litigation which has occurred 
since the oompletion of the survey and settlement operations. 
The sale of impressed stamps, on the other hand, did not increase, 
and the total receipts during the quinquennium wwe slightly 
less than in the preceding 5 years. This small decrease is pokibly 
due -to the fact that land was not so much in demand as in 
the fsevious quinquennium, in which fanune prevailed, driving 
many of the poorer classes to the money-lender. 

From the Statistioal Appendix it wiU be observed that in 
1901-02 the inqome-tax yielded altogether Es. 7r,370 paid by 
2,583 assessees, of '^hodi 1,739 paying Es. 19,690 . had inncnnw 
of Es. 500 to Es. ■ 1,000. At that time the minimum jnoome 
assessable was Es. 500, but this was raised in 1903 to Bs. 1,000' 
per annum, and the number of assessees oonsequenriy fdfl in 
1903-04 to 993, the net collections being Bs. 60,650. Ih 1905-0d 
the amount coUeoted was Es. 61,000 paid by 988 assessees. 
Of these, 161, paying Es.. 20,000, are inhaKtants'of DarbhaDga 
town, where the inoidmioe of the tax is under a third of an.' 
imna per he^ of the ' popuktum. The realizatioiis aM 'dhiefly 
nn .account cl grain and mdney-lcmdii^,- the fehth^- of hentes 
^ndtrade. ' 
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There are 9 offices for fhe registration of assurances under 
Act m of 1877. At MusiafCarpur the Special Sub-Begistrar 
deals, as usual, -vith the documents presented ther^ and assists 
the IMstiiot Magistrate, who is ex-offieio Begistrw, in superrising 
the proceedings of the Rural Sub-B^^trars who are in charge 
of the, other registration offices* The -marginal statement 

tiiows the number of 
documents registered 
and the receipts and 
expenditure at each 
office in 1905. The 
average number of 
documents registered 
annually during the 
quinquenniTuu 
in 1904 was 

as against 27,938 in 

Ihe preceding 5 years, the decrease amounting to 2‘4 per cent. 

The cause of ^s decrease is partly that famine, and distress 
in the previous quinquennium led to the registration of an 
exceptionally large number of documents, and partiy that in 
the course of the settiement- operations the zamindfirs in many 
oases took kabuliyats from 'their ryots to secure proof of the rents 
payable by them. 

Until 1906 Darbhang& was included in the jurisdiction of adkivu* 
the District and Sessions Judge of Muzaffarpur ; but .it has now **«»ob 
been constituted a civil district and sessions division under a jvs«oi. 
separate District and Sessions Judge,, with h^-quartera at 
Darbhaag&. 

The judicial staff entqctained for the administration of avU Civil 
jostioe oontists of the District Judge and 8. Munsifs, whom 
three hold their oourts at Darbhang&, three at Sam&stipur and 
two at Madhubanl. Statistics of the civil work will he found 
in the Statistical Appendix, from which it will be seen that ' 
number of cases tried by the Civil Conrts. rose from 4,5^ in 
1893' to 18,605 in 1902. This increase is due to the greater 
numba (ff-sOits for arrears of rent, wbioh amounted to 15,24^ 
in 1902, as against an average of between 3,000 and. .4,000 ' pe« 
nawtira prior to the year 1900. A special enquiry '^as made f on 
the tubjeot by the Special Judge . appointed ua^ jha . Tenancy 
Act’, and the oondusioiiB arrived- at- by him were that, alihough 
tbtte had been some dissatisfiactien on the port of . the lanffior^ 

.wiih the rates of rent fixed hy the Settlemieait Department,, t^ 
increase 'was due chiefly to other facts, viz,, that ryots witl^^ 
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rent while tiie operations were in progress, in order to ascertain 
what rates would he settled, and that the landlords now hare 
a record on which they can safely rdy, in order to prove the 
relationship of landlords and tenants, whereas previoudy they 
were deterred from litigation hy the feio? that the papers filed 
by would not be aoo|pted as trustworthy by the Courts. 

The number of such suits has continued to increase, and in 1904, 
out of 21,460 dvil suits disposed of by the Munsife, no less than 
18,000 were rent-suits. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate and the various Deputy and 
Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and subdivisional 
The sanctioned staff at Darbhang& condsts, in addition 
to the District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the 
first and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third 
ftUan Beddes these officers, an Asdstant Magistrate and one or 
two Sub-Deputy Magistrates exerddng second or third dass 
powers are generaUy posted there. The Subdividonal Officers at 
and SamSstipur are almost invariably officers vested 
with first class powers, and they are usually asdsted by Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates of the second class. There are also benches 
of Honorary Magistrates at Darbhang& (8 members), Madhu- 
TmitiT (9 members) Euser& (11 members) and SamastipuT (3 
members), all of which exercise second class .powers. In all, 
thero are 31 Honorary Magistrates, of whom nine are authorized 
to dt smgly. 

Statistios shpwing the work of the Criminal Courts will , be 
found in the Statistical Appendix; and it will be sufficient to 
observe that the only district in North Bihar which showed an 
;Ti«rAii.Bfl in nrirnmal cases during the 5 years endi]% in 1904-05 
was Darbhanga, in which the greater part of the survey operations 
were conducted during this period, and in which the leading 
zamhidars at first showed a tendency to repudiate the deddons 
of the Settlement Officers. 

An account has been given in Chapter n of the lawless 
state of the oountiy when it first passed under British rule. It 
was overran by predatory hordes of* banditti, ' and' was infagte d 
by bands of robbers. This state of affairs hae long since ceased, 
and daooities are few in number, while robberies' are very 
rare, those which do occur being generally of a teohniofd kind ^ 
in the 5 years ending in 1904 only 2 daooities and 10 robberies 
were committed. The people are peaceful 'and law-abiding as. a 
Tule, iuid serious offences and crimes of violence are the exception. 
I&te, oonneotedwith land disputes otr with disputes 'arising 'out-of 
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oattle trespass or questions of irrigation, occasionally occur ; but 
their number has faUen off renaarkably since the completion of 
the survey and settlement operations. In the 6 years 1895-'99 
Darbhanga shared with SMhabad the unenviable position of 
.having more riots committed within its borders than any other 
district of the Patna Division, but in the next quinquennium the 
number of riots was less than in any of. those districts, the annual 
average number of cases falling'from 68 to 27. As in other 
parts of Bihar, thefts and burglaries are the commonest forms 
of crime. Burglary is especially common, and in the quinquen- 
nium ending in 1904 the number of ^burglaries in Darbhanga was 
greater than in any other district of the Division, except Patna 
and Gaya. The soft mud walls of the houses, the weary sleep of 
the inmates, the negligence, and often the acquiescence, of the 
village chmikular combine with the adroitness of the burglar 
to render his task an easy one and his arrest a comparatively 
rare occurrence. Purther, the property stolen generally consists 
of brass utensils, trumpery ornaments, clothing, grain or cash ; 
and when the same pattern prevails over the whole of the dis- 
trict, the identification of the property is as difficult as the 
concealment of it is easy. 

Por poHoe purposes the district is divided into 10 thanas Police. 
or police circles, viz., Darbhanga, Bahera and liusera, in the 
head-quarters subdivision; Madhubani, Benipati, Khajauli and 
Phulparas, in the Madhubani subdivision; and Samastipur, 
Dalsingh Sarai and Warisnagar, in the Samastipur subdivision. 
Besides these, there are 10 independent out-posts and 2 beat- 
houses, and there are thus 22 centres for the investigation of 
crime. Jl?he machinery employed for the protection of person 
and property consists of tJie regular or district police, including the 
town police, and of the rural force or village watch. The former 
consisted in 1905 of the District Superintendent of Police, 

5 Inspectors, 37 Sub-Inspectors, 1 Sergeant, 32 head-constables 
and 416 constables ; and the latter of 289 dafadan and 4,530 
chmUdoA's, The cost of the regular force was Es. 1,03,000, and 
there was one policeman to every 6*7 square miles and to every 
5,919 persons, as compared wtth the average of 4f square miles 
and 3,194 persons for the whole of the Patna Division, 

There is a district jail at Darbhanga and a subsidiary jail j^ixs. 
at each of the outlying subdivisional head-quarters of Madhubani 
and Samastipur. For a short time the subsidiary jail at 
Samastipur was affiliated to the MuzafEarpur District Jail, but this 
arrangement did not work well and was given up some years ago. 

The jail at Darbhanga has accommodation for 355 prisoners, 

e: 
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distribated as follows : — ^bairaoks withoai separate d.eepmg 
aooommodation are provided for 244 male oonviots, 10 female 
oonviots, 16 javenile oonviots, 22 nndertrial prisoners, and 7 civil 
prisoners; tlie ho^ital holds 33 persons; and there axe separate 
nAlln for 2 Enropeans and 16 male oonviots. The snhsidiaxy jail 
at hladhahai^ has aooommodation for 9 male and 3 female 
prisoners of aU classes, and that at Samastipiix for 23 prisoners 
of all classes. The total dailj average nnmber of prisoners con- 
fined in the district jail in 1905 was 221, of whom 7 only were 
females; in the Madhuhani suh-jail 12; and in the Samastipnr 
snh-jail 7. 
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OHAPTBE Xni 

LOCAL SELF-GOVEBNMENT. 

Outside mtmiaipal areas, the admimstration of local affairs is 
Tested in the District Board and in the Docal Boards, which 
have heen constituted for the subdivisions of Madhuhaid and 
SamSstipur. The District Board is responsible for the mainten- 
anoe of roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, and has the 
general superintendence of primary and middle class schools. 

It is also entrusted with the management of public ferries, the 
control over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supply, 
and village sanitation. To the Local Boards, which work in 
subordination to it, have been delegated the management of 
pounds and the administration of &e sums nllofte d for the* 
construction and r^air of village roads. 

The District Board was created in 1887 and consists of 25 Tm 
members, of whom 12 are elected by the Local Boards, 8 are 
nominated and 5 are ex-offieio members, viz., the Civil Surgeon, * 
the senior Assistant CoUeotor, the Boad Cess Deputy OoUector 
the Deputy Inipector of Schools, and the District Magistrate, 
who is eas-officio Chairman. The Statistical Appendix shows, for 
the ten, years 1892-93 to 1901-02, the principal sources from 
which it derives its income, and the objects on which it is i^ent ; 
and it will suffice here to say that its average ftnunal income 
during the decade was Rs. 3,67,o00, of which Bs. 2,05,000 were 
derived from Provincial rates, while the average espenffiture was 
Bs. 3,47,000, of which Bs. 1,85,000 were spent on civil works, 

Bs. 28,000 on education, and Bs. 5,000 on medical relief . During 
the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900 the average annual 
iuoome was Bs. 3,47,000, and the expenditure Bs. 3,09,000, and in 
the next five years they were Bs. 8,60,000 and Bs. 3,10,000, 
respectively. It is the richest District Board in the Patna 
Division, and its income in the last quinquennium was 2 
more than that of any other District Board in BihSr. 

In 1904-05 the Board had an opening balance of Bs. 1,43,700, 
and its income from all other sources was Bs. 4,29,000. The 

K 2 
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expenditure in the same year was Es. 3,49,000. Here, as else- 
where, the Provincial rates form the principal source of income, 
bringing in over 2^ lakhs ; but the inoid.ence of taxation is very 
light, amounting to only 1 anna 6 pies per head, of the population. 
By far the largest portion of the income of the District Board is 
spent on civil works, the exjbension and maintenance of 
communications, the up-keep of staging bungalows, the construction 
of buildings, and the provision of a proper water-supply. Altoge- 
ther 2 lakhs were expended on these works in 1905-06, of which 
over three-fourths was spent on the construction, improvement 
and repairs of roads. The immediate administration of the 
roads is vested in the District Engineer, and that officer is also 
responsible for the management and repair of the dak bungalow 
at Laheria Sarai, 8 inspection houses, and other buildings belong- 
ing to the District Board. The Board also controls 113 ferries 
and 83 pounds, which are generally leased out to the highest 
bidder. The receipts from the latter source decreased from 
Es. 6,712 in 1899-1900 to Rs. 6,168 in 1904-06 ; but on the 
other hand the revenue from ferries rose from Es. 29,027 to 
Es. 58,283. This large increase is due to better settlements and 
'the acquisition of new ferries ; but with an expanding railway 
system and with the construction of new bridges it can scarcely 
be Sustained. 

After civil works, education, constitutes the heaviest charge 
on the resources of the District Board, entailing an expenditure 
of Rs 50,000, or nearly one-seventh of its total expenditure, in 
1905-06. There is an inspecting staOE of 7 Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools and 14 Inspecting Pandits, subordinate to the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, and it maintains 1 'Middle school and aids four 
others, besides aiding 1 Industrial school, 20 Upper Primary and 
1,087 Lower Primary schools. It also awards scholarships tenable 
at the Bihar School of Engineering, and pays the stipend of a 
student at the Bengal Yeterinary College at Belgachia. 

Eor the relief of sickness, it maintains 8 dispensaries, and aids 
four others ; and when cholera, breaks out in the interior, it 
despatches native doctors with medicines to the affected villages. 
The sanitary work done by the District Board is of a somewhat 
varied character It includes preventive measures against plague, 
cholera, and other epidemics, sanitary arrangements at fairs, 
the construction, repair, and improvement of wells, and experi- 
ments in village sanitation, such as the clearance of jimgle, the 
excavation of drains, and the filling up of hollows containing 
^stagnant water. During 1905-06 it spent 4*2 per cent, of its 
ordinary income * on medical relief and sanitation. It also 
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contributes towards the maintenance of the veterinary dispensary 
which is kept up by the municipality at Laheria Sarai, and 
* maintains a stafE of Veterinary Assistants for the benefit of the 
rural population, these officers being deputed, when necessary, 
to cope with outbreaks of epidemic disease in the interior. 

It is reported that the District Board administers the duties 
entrusted to it satisfactorily and without friction. The members 
evince great interest in tiheir work, and are always ready with 
valuable suggestions and advice. In particular, they are 
especially useful in making known the wants of their part of the 
district, in supervising repairs to the roads, and in controlling 
the working of the dispensaries and pounds. 

Subject to the control of the District Board, the Local Boards Local 
of Madhubani and Samastipur have jurisdiction over each of the 
subdivisions of the same name. There was formerly a Sadar 
Local Board for the head-quarters subdivision, but it was 
abolished some years ago, and the functions it discharged 
were transferred to the District Board. The Local Board of 
Madhubani consists of 11 members, and the Local Board of 
Samastipur of 8 members ; the system of election which obtains in 
many Bengal districts has not been introduced, and the members 
of each Local Board are nominated, with the exception of one 
eoo^offwio member, the Subdivisional Officer, who .is its Chairman. 

The duties of the Local Boards are confined to the management 
of village roads and pounds and village sanitation ; and their 
chief duty is to maintain in an eflfioient state of repair the roads 
made over to them. The average expenditure in Madhubani 
is ErS. 6,700 and in Samastipur Rs 11,600 per annum. 

There are four municipalities in the district, viz., Darbhanga, munici:. 
Madhubani, Rusera, and Samastipur. The total number of rate- ® duties. 
payers is 15,762, out of a total urban population of 98,490, the 
ratio being 16’8 per cent, as compared with the Divisional 
average of 18“1 per cent. In aU the municipalities taxation 
assumes the form of a tax on persons ; the incidence of taxation 
varying from 6 annas 6 pies in Rusera to 10 annas 7 pies in 
Darbhanga. It is, on the whole, very light, being 10 aTmaft 
per head of the population as against the Divisional average of 
12 annas 11 pies. Statistios of the receipts and expenditure in 
each muniripality during the years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will, be 
foimd in the Statistical Appendix. 

The maintenance of roads, the improvement of drainage, and 
the provision of an adequate system of conservancy are the chief ■ 
demands on the municipal income. Steps are being taken to 
supply these requirements, but of late years the resources, of the 
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mimidpalities liave been strained by plague, whiob. has hindered 
the execution of these necessary reforms. Still, muoh has been 
done recently to supply the principal civic requirements, and at 
the same time to maintain financial equilibrium. In Darbhangi. 
the former municipal out-door dispensary has been converted into 
an important in-door hospital, a lady doctor has been entertained, 
and a veterinary dispensary has been established. A complete 
drainage scheme, costing nearly two lakhs, has been prepared, 
and is gradually being carried out ; and the sanitation of the 
town has been considerably improved. In Madhubani the question 
of drainage has beelt taken up, and an important channel has 
been constructed, which is designed to carry o£E water, to 
prevent the accumulation of stagnant pools, and to remove the 
danger of floods to which the town is exposed. Steps have also 
been taken to organize a fire-brigade among the municipal 
employes, and thus avoid the risks of fire. The Busera Munici- 
pality has had the town surveyed and a complete record of 
municipal government prepared ; and in Samastipur, where the 
chief defect at present is the want of a complete system of 
drainage, levels of the town are being taken with the object of 
preparing an eflective scheme. 

The Darbhanga Municipality, which was established in 1864, 
is administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 22 Commis- 
sioners, of whom 14 are elected, 4 are nominated, and 4 are 
ex-officio members. The area within municipal limits is 7 square 
miles divided into 7 wards, and the number of rate-payers is 9,786, 
or 14'7 per cent, of the population. The average income during 
the five years 1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Es. 51,960, and the 
expenditure Es, 37,870 ; in the next quinquennium they were 
Es. 60,600 and Es. 41,550, respectively* In 1905-06 the income 
of the municipality was Es. 68,000, the chief source of income 
being a tax on persons, assessed, according to oiroumstmLces and 
property, at 1 per cent, of the income of the assessees. This tax 
brought in Es. 22,700 ; and the total incidence of taxation was 
10 annas 7 pies . per head of the population. The expenditure 
amounted to Es. 55,700, of which 25*5 per cent, was spent on 
conservancy, 24*8 per cent, on public works, and 17*1 per cent, on 
medical reUef, 

Madhuban! was constituted a municipaliiy in 1869, and has a 
Munioipal Board oonsisting of« 16 members, of whom 10 are 
dected, 5 are nominated, and one is an ex-officio member. The 
estefk within municipal limits is 4 square miles divided into 5 wards, 
and the number of ratepayers is 2,725, or 21*1 per cent, ofthe 
total populatioiu The ayerage income during' the five years 
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1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Es. 17,840, aad the ejqtenditore 
Es. 18,460 ; and in the next quinquennium they were Es. 17,110 
and Rs. 12,600 respectiTely. In 1906-06 the inoome of the 
municipality -was Es. 21,380, the principal receipts being Es. 6,360 
realized from a personal tax, assessed, according to cironinstanoes 
and property, at f per cent, of the income of the assessees ; the 
inoidenoe of taxation was 9 annas 7 pies per head of the popula- 
tion. The expenditure amounted to Es. 13,800, the principal 
items being public -works, which accounted for 29*1 per cent, of 
the expenditure, medical relief (28*6 per cent.), and conservanoy 
(14*2 per cent.). 

Eusera was constitated a municipality in 1869, and has a BniexS. 
Municipal Board consisting of 14 Commissioners, all of whom 
are nominated. The area within municipal limits is 2^ square 
miles, and the number of rate-payers is 1,806 or 17*6 per cent, 
of the population. The average inoome during the five years 
1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Es. 6,016, and the expenditure 
Es. 6,21 0 ,* and in the next quinquennium they were Es. 6,220 and 
Es. 6,620 respectively. In 1906-06 the income of the muni- 
cipality was Es. 6,430, of which Es. 3,030 were realized from a 
tax levied according to the oiroumstanoes and property of the 
assessees ; the incndence of taxation was 6 annas 6 pies per head 
of the population. The expenditure amounted to Es. 6,600, of 
which 23*7 per cent, was spent on medical rdief, 21*3 per cent, on 
general establishment, and 19 per cent, on conservancy. 

Samastipur was constituted a municipality in 1897, and 
a Municipal Board consisting of 9 Commissioners, of whom two^^* 
are ece-offim members of the Board and the rest are nominated. 

The area -within municipal limits is If square mile, and the 
number of rate-payers is 1,446 or 16*8 per cent, of the population. 

The average inoome during the 3 years 1897-98 to 1899-1900 
was Es. 4,190, and the espenditure Es. 3,440 ; and in the next 
five years they were Es. 10,160 and Es. 9,460 respectively. Lx 
1906-06 the inoome of the municipality was Es. 11,160, of which 
Es. 4,270 was derived from a -tax on. persons, assessed, according 
to their circumstances and property, at 12^ annas pm cent, on the 
inoome of the assessees ; the inoidenoe of taxation was 10 
1 pie per head of the population. * The expenditure was Bs. 9,440, 
of which 20*5 per cent, was spent on medical r^ef, 17*2 per cent, 
on education, and 17*6 per cent, on oonservancy. 
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EDUCATION*. 

FbosbbssPhb advaaoe of edaoation among iilie people has been veiy 
os Bor. rapid since the fonnation of the district in 1876. In that year 
oahok. 201 schools of all classes attended by 4,668 pupils ; 

in 1886 the number of schools had risen to 2,632 and the attend- 
ance to 38,968 ; but there was a decline in the number both of 
schools and of pupils in the nesit decade, the former falling in 
1896 to 1,466 and the latter to 29,678. They rose again how- 
ever by the year 1906 to 1,734 and 45,457 respeolively : in other 
words, the number of children receiving iastruction has grown by 
over 60 per cent, during the last ten years, while the schools 
have increased by nearly 20 per cent., a rate of progress which 
is sufficiently satisfactory. The percentage of duldren under 
instruction to those of school-going age is stiU, however, only 
10"4t, and there is approximately one school to every 2 square 
miles and to eveiy 2 villages. The supervision of these schools is 
entrusted to an inspecting staff consisting of a Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, 6.Sub-]nspeotors of Schools, 2 Assistant Suh-Inq)eotors 
and 14 Guru Inspectors. 

Sioow- There is no college in the district. There was only one High 
BDvoA- ’ during the first two decades, hut the number rose to 6 in 

moB’. 1896 ■ and again to 6 in 1 905 ; and there was a corresponding 
increase in the number of pupils,- which was only 362 at the end 
of the second decade, hut rose to 1,006 in 1896 and to 1,180 in 1906. 
Of these six schools, four are in Darhhanga town, viz., the North- 
brook School, the DarbhangS. Raj School, the Saraswatl Academy 
and the.Sengali High English School ; and two are situated in the 
Bubdivisional head-quarters, Samastipur and Madhubanl. The 
Northbrook - School has 249 pupils, and is maintained at a cost 
<*£ Rs. 6,400 a year; the R-&j School has 264 pupils and costs 
Bs. 6,860 per annum ; the S araswati Academy has 195 pupils, and 

* I am indebted to Mr. W. Billing, Inspector of Schools, Patna Division, for an 
account of edacation in Darbbanga from which this chapter has been prepared. 

t The pioporti<Hi of boys under instruction to the total number of boys of 
sohool-goiog age is 20 per cent, and the proportloy in the case of girls is a little 
over 1 pec cents 
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the I 1 .T 1 TI 1 M .1 ezpenditore amouais to Bs. 3,450 ; and the Beogali 
School, wMcih is inieaded maiuly for BeagaH pupils and only 
teanhes up to the 4th class of a High English school, as a b!raa(^ 
of the Baj Hagh English School, had 38 pupils on the rolls on the 
81st March 1906, the e^enditure for the year being Es. 700. 

The Watsou High English School at Madhubaul, -which has 246 
pupils, receiyes a graut-in-aid from Government, and is maintained 
at an BTinnnl cost' of Bs. 4,860; -while the Samastipur High 
Tiln gliHh School, which is attended by 188 pupils, is supported 
by fees only, which amounted in 19,05 to Bs. 3,177. The average 
cost of educating each pupil is Bs. 25*7 per annum in the Zilla 
school and Es. 22-2, Es. 17-6 and Es. 18*6 req»ectivd.y in the Eaj 
School, the Saraswati Academy and Bengali !ffigh English School, 
which are all private institutions. In MadhubanI, where the 
High school is aided by Government, the cost is Es. 19*7, and in 
the Samastipur High English School, which is unaided, it is 
Es. 16*9 per annum. 

The second class of seoondoiy schools consists of the Middle ^ 
English schools, i.e., schools teaching up to the Middle Scholarship 
examination, in which English forms part of the recognised course 
of studies. The number of these schools increased from 6 in 1880 
to 7 in 1885, dechned to 4 in 1895, but again rose to 8 in 
1905. The attendance similarly declined from 666 in 1886 to 
323 in 1895, but rose again to 445 in 1905. All the schools of 
this chiss are iu the interior of the distriot. One at Sam&stipur, 
though aided by the District Board, is maintained by the muni- 
dpality ; three at Dighr^ Eahika and Jogiara are aided by the 
Distriot Board; and the remaining three at Narhan, Dalsingh 
Sarai and Tajpur are maintained entirely by the Narhan estate. 

The numW of Middle Yemaoular schools, schools which Middle 
read up to the Middle Scholarship, but in which the vernacular is 
the only recognized medium of instruction and forms the only sdiooli. 
course of studies, was 22 in 1880, and has declined steadily ever 
since, falling to 12 in 1885, to 9 in 1895, and finally to 6 in 1905. 

AU -these schools are situated in the interior of the distriot, and 
are mauitained entirely by the Darbhang& E&j. Not only the 
number of schools but also the attendance at them has been 
steadily declining, falling to 699 in 1885, to 438 in 1895, and 
again to 336 in 1905. The constant decrease in the number of 
spools, as well as in that of the pupils attending them, accompanied, 
as it has been, by a corresponding rise in the number and attend- 
ance of the High and Middle English schools, conclusively proves 
a gro-aing prefermoe for English education among the people, — a 
preference which is presumably due both to the intrinsio worth of 
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fT»a latter and to its higher market value, which, make parents 
it an absolute neces^iy for their bbildien. There are 
8 Middle Scholarships allotted to the district, of which one is 
reserved for the Muhammadans. 

In 1880 there were 607 Primary schools with 10,533 pupils 
in attendance ; and the numbers rose to 1,634 and 28,406 respec- 
tively, in 1885, on account of the introduction of a system of pay- 
ment by results. Consequent upon the strict enforcement, between 
the years 1885 and 1895, of roles prohibitbag the reoogmtion of 
and grant of aid to pdthshdlas having 6 boys only or only such 
boys as were related to the teachers, the niunber of schools fell to 
811 in 1904 and that of pupils to 21,738, but they rose to 1,190 
and 36,773 respectively in 1906. The doubling of the number of 
pupils attending Primary schools is partly due to the grants from 
public sources having increased from Es. 14,433 in 1895 to 
Bs. 38,614 in 1905, and partly to the introduction of the new 
scheme of vernacular education, which has made the pdthfhdiua 
more attractive. Of 36,773 pupik in Primary schools on the, 31st 
March 1905, 31,329 were Hindus and 5,444 were Muhammadans. 
The cost of educating each . pupil was Ee. 1-0-10 from pubho 
funds and Ee. 1-14 from all otiier sources. There are 5 Upper 
Primary and 34 Lower Primary Scholarships for boys. 

There was no special school in the district prior to 1882, when 
the Madhubani Sanskrit school with 59 pupils was for the first 
time entered in the departmental returns. The number of such 
schools has now risen to 49 and the attendance at them to 1,082 
pupils. Of these, three are Guru Training schools, one at the 
head-quarters of each of the three subdivisions, which have been 
established for the training of the gurus of primary schools ; one 
at Patahi is a female guru training school where females are 
trained for the purpose of teaching in the girls’ schools of the 
district ; one is 6n industrial school, opened for the traming of 
carpenters, blacksmiths and painters on modem tines; and 44 
are Sanskrit tok with 981 pupils. The most important of the 
latter institutions are the Narayanl Pathshala at Akhtiai^ur in 
tile Samastipur subdivision, at which 102 pupils are trained in 
different branches at the cost of its foxmder, a Sannyasi depending 
on ftlTtia received from tiie public ; and the Madhubani Sanskrit 
stiiool, which receives a Government grant oi Es. 20 a month, and 
prepares candidates for the first end second Sanskrit ezaminations 
and the Title lamination. The latter has 3 Pandits on its nfatff, 
the eost of the establishment being Es. 125 a month, of which 
Es. 105 is met from subscriptions. The majority of the students 
oltiie schools are Ezihmans, and all of them are free studenist 
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There are 3 ‘hoarding-houses in the district — one attached to Hostels 
" the High T^ing Tiali School at Madhubani, which was opened in 
September 1905, the cost of the building being met from local ikq 
subscriptions ; the second is attached to the Madhubani Sanskrit HoirsBa. 
School ; and ^e third to the Madrasa Imdadia in Darbhanga. 

In the year 1885 the number of Muhammadans in aU classes Muhaa- 
of schools was 8,667, and their percentage to the total number of 
scholars was 22*2, "With the general decline in the total number tios. 
of pupils of all denominations, which, as already mentioned 
in &e paragraph on Primary Education, occurred between 1885 
and 1896, the number of Muhammadan pupils decreased in 1896 
to 4,930, and their percentage to the total number of scholars fell 
to 16*6. *When in 1905 the attendance of pupils of aU deno- 
minations increased, the number of Muhammadan pupils increased 
to 7,497, but the percentage remained almost the same, yu;., 

16*6, As a rule, secular instruction is not very popular among the 
Muhammadans of Bengal, and they are generally slower than 
the Hindus to grasp the advantages of education ; but considering 
that the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population is 
only 12*11, it would appear that in Darbhanga they are more 
eager than the Hindus to give their sons a modem education. 

There was no girls’ school in the district prior to 1883, when Female 
8 schools with 37 pupils were entered in the returns ; but 1,928 
girls were returned in 1882 as reading in boys’ schools, this num- 
ber being the result of the introduction of a system under which 
rewards were given to teachers in boys’ schools for teaching girls. 

In 1885 the number of girls reading in boys’ schools was 1,702, 
the stipends to girls' schools varying from Rs. 3 to Ks. 6 a month, 
and the total expenditure on female education from the primary 
grant being Es. 1,259. In 1895 the number of schools rose to 81 
and of pupils to 446, but the number of girls reading in boys 
schools deoHned to *^26, a decrease which may be attributed to the 
reasons already mentioned in the paragraph on Fiimary Educa- 
tion* In 1995 the number of girls’ schools rose to 67 and that of 
pupils to 1,237, while the number of girls reading in boys’ schools 
increased to 1,469, so that the total number of girls reading in 
pablio institutions rose from 672 in 1896 to 2,706 in 1906, or by 
more ^:b^l,n 400 per cent. At the same time, the expenditure from 
public sources on female education rose from Its. 466 to Rs. 2,809. 

Of the 2,706 girls reoeiTing instruction in publio^institutions, 

2 Trei® in the Upper Primary stage, 869 in the higher, and 1,846 
in the lower section of the Lower Ptimaxy schools. Thme is no 
prejadice against male teachers being employed in girls’ sohoolfl, 
^provided that they belong to the same village, nor is there oojr 
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objection to boys and girls of tender years reading together. 

There is one Model girls’ school at Dighra in the Samasti- 
pnr sabdivisionj which had 28 pupils on the rolls on the 31st 
March 1905. Out of 84 Lower Primary’ Soholardbips allotted in 
this district, one is reserved for girls. 

The preceding account shows that education, though stiU 
backward, has made considerable progress in recent years, and 
this is corroborated by the statistics of the census of 1901. At 
this census a special return was made of those able to read and 
write any language, and people of whateveir age who could satisfy 
this simple test were entered as lit^ate, and those who could 
not as illiterate. In Daxbhanga it vras ascertained that only 
1 female per miUe could read and write, but on the other hand 
the percentage of literate males was 7*1, as compared frith 5*8' 
in 1891 and 8*3 ia 1881. The percentage of literates was 
however much lower than in the Plorince as a whole, where 
the percentage of males able to read and 'write was foun^ to be 
10*4, while 5 out of every 1,000 females -were returned as litmte. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

GAZETTEEB. 

AhiSri. — village 'in th.e north-west of the head-qnarters 
subdivmon, sitnated a little to the south-east of Xamtaul, about 
1-5 miled north-west of Darhhanga, close to the northern 
boundary of the subdivision. Here a religious gathering, called 
the Ahaly&sthAn or Singheswarsthan, is held every March. It 
lasts for a whole day, and is attended by about 10,000 people, 
who first cleanse themselves in the holy waters of the hund or 
reservpir of Peokall in pargana Tirsat, and then come barefoot to 
see the footprint of Sita, imprinted on a flat stone, which is en- 
aTiriTiAd iu a temple called the Ahaly&sthan. The story runs that in 
this place was the shrine of Gtautama Bishi, whose wife Ahalya 
was remarkable for her beauty. The sage was accustomed to rise 
early and bathe in the Ganges, 50 miles distant. One morning, 
when he had gone off sooner than usual, Indra, king of the gods, 
wflgiTming Gautama’s appearance and manner, told Ahaly& that 
it was stfll early, and that he would not start till later. Ahalyi 
admitted biTw, unconscious of the deception practised on her. 
When the sage retoxned, he cursed them both. Ahaly& became a 
stone, in which shape she remained for a thoosand years, until 
R&ma on. his way to Janakptir touched the stone, when she was 
forthwith translated to heaven. The village contains a handsome 
temple, which is visible for several miles round. 

Baherft. — A large village in the head-quarters subdivision, 
situated about 20 miles south-east of DarbhangA. It is the head- 
quarters of a police-station and a trade centre of some local 
importance ; but the Tnairi interest attaching to it is that it was the 
original head-quarters of the Darbhang& subdivision, which was 
oonstitated in 1845. Owing to its unhealthy and inconvenient 
Bi t ^ intioTi, the offices were removed to Darhhanga in 1865. ' 

BabSjpnr. — A village in the Madhubanl subdivision, situated 
about 10 miles east of Ehajauli and 16 miles north-east of Madhu- 
boTii- The village contains the remains of a fort known as the gjarh 
or fort of iSaja Bal. Only the ramparts are standing, but these 
fre in good repair. The walls, which enclosed a rectangle about 
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600 by 800 yards in length, are composed of large wdl-bomt 
bdokB, nearly a foot long, and are st^ 10 feet in height ; and 
the remains of round towers, about 40 feet in height, are 
at each of the four comers. The interior of the fort is overgrown 
with jungle and is uninhabited., except by a solitafy hairagi, who 
is in (haige of the shnne of E>aj& Bal. The latter is worshipped 
as a local divinity, but the people round have no knowledge as to 
who Baja Bal was or' when the fort was built. They beHeve, 
however, that B&ja Bal and his army still inhabit' it, and in conse- 
quence of this they are kfraid to bring the site into cultivation. 
'They allow their cattle to graze there in the day time, but nothing 
would induce them to visit it at night. This popular superstition 
is doubtless the reason for the excellent state of preservation of the 
ramparts, for otherwise the people could certainly have removed 
the bii(hs of which it is composed. A former Subdivisional OfBcer, 
while carrying out some excavations in the fort, was attacked by 
fever and had to give up the work. This circumstanoe has greatly 
strengthened the superstition with regard to the sanctity of the 
'site, as the people believe that Baja Bal himself sent the fever. 
The country round is dotted with mounds, in which bricks Bi’mllar 
to those in the fqrt are found. These noay have been constructed 
at the same time as the fort to serve as oncosts. 

Basdeopnr. — A village in the MadhubanI subdivision, situated 
about 10 miles to the east of MadhubanI. Its old name was 
Sankaxpur, which was first changed to Sankarpur Gandhw&r, and 
then to the present name. The traditional explanation of these 
changes is as follows: — There were two brothers — one called 
Gan^, the other Bhaur— both exceedingly powerfoL Though 
nominally subject to the Baja of Tirhut, each acquired a large 
territory, the lands owned by Gandh lying to the east of the 
TQjuga, and those owned by Bhaur to the south of the Karai. 
The B&j& tried hard to get rid of them, but was unsuccessful, until 
he induced two strangers to kill them. The strangers, after killing 
them, obtained their estates, the slayer of Gandh and his descen- 
dants thus acquiring the name of Gandhmfixiya (Gandh-killing), 
and the family of the slayer of Bhaur the name of Bhaursoxiy& 
(Bhaur-subduing). The latter lived at Singii, in pargana Chak 
Mani, dose to the Barai, and the former in Sankarpur, which then 
became Sankarpur Gandhw&r, and was ultimatdy annexed to the 
Daxbihang& Bftj. When MahSraj& Ohhattar Singh of Darbhang& 
married, this village was given to his wife as a dowry} and 
die in her tom gave it to her second son Basdeo^ Singh.- On 
the death of Ohhattar Singh in 1839, his eldest son, Budar 
succeeded to the B&j, and pargana Jarail was mads 
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orer to Bfisdeo Singh, for his inaintenanoe ; hat as he olaimed 
Tial-f of the Ba] and contested Bodar Singh’s right, he refused 
to compromise himself hj accepting J arail, and retired to 
Sankarpur Ghandhwar, his mother’s giEt. Here he erected temples 
and dug several tanks ; and the village, again changing its name, 
■was called after him Basdeopur. 

Berantpor. — A. ■village in the Ehajaull thana, 12 miles north of 
Madhnhani, containing a garh or fort ■which covers an area of ahont 
two-thirds of an acre. There are traces of walls and rooms, and 
an idol of Mahadeo, represented by a oylindrioal pillar standing 
in a hoUowed-out recess. The fort is said to have been bruit by 
Baj& Beraut, whose date is placed 'about the time of the Maha- 
bh&rata. The Tells or oilmen of the place daim him as one of 
■their caste, on the ground that the pillar alluded to was intended 
to represent an oll-milL, and to be an emblem of his caste. 

Bhaw3>ra. — A large village about half a mile to the south 
of Madhubani. To the south are pointed out the remains of a 
fort or garh, which at one time had brick ■walls. The whole is 
now in mins; and there is nothing in its external appearance to 
i^MifingTiiah it from an ordinary tank. It is said to have been 
built by Baghu Singh, one of the early members of the 
Darbhanga Baj family, who resided here till about 1762, when 
Pratab Singh removed his household to Darbhanga. There are no 
temples of any importance or interest in the -Tillage ; but a mosque, 
now in ruins, with only a front wall qnd six arched doors remain- 
ing, is pointed out as ^ving been built by Ala-ud-dm Husain, 
one of the last independent kings of Bengal (1493 — 1518). 

Darbhanga Baj. — The largest estate in the district owned 
by the HahSr&ja of Darbhanga. The Darbhanga family traces 
its <v<*ig{Ti to one Mehesh Thakur, who is said to have come from 
Jubbulpore about the beginning of the 16th century. He -took 
service as a priest -with the descendants of Baja Siva Singh, who 
still exercised a nominal supremacy in Tirhut, but when they 
ooUapsed before the advancing Muhammadan power, Mahesh 
ThaTmT managed to induce Akbar to grmxt him what iu:e now 
the Darbhanga Baj estates. He and Ms descendants gradually 
consolidated the power of the family ; and about 1700 the title 
of Baja -was for the first time conferred on its head, Baghu Singh, 
by Att Vatdi Khan. He was given a muharari lease of 
Sarkar Tirhut at an annual rent of a lakh of rupees ; but soon 
afterwards All Yard! Khan, hearing of ■the enormoua profits he 
T¥ift/^A, seized his property and carried off his family as prisoners 
to Patna. The Baja surrendered himself, and was ordered back 
to Tixhut as a mere revenue ooBeotor, a few villages and a grant 
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of sadui (2 per cent, on the ooUeotionB) being given to him on condi- 
tion that he should do justioe and relieve distress ; that he 
should put the oountry in a flourishing state and keep it so ; that 
he should supply the ryots mth the necessaries for cultivation, 
and be equally answerable to Government for the revenue collected 
through his dependants as for those immediately under his own 
superintendence.” 

Baja Narendra Singh was the proprietor of the estate, 
when the Brititii took possession of Bihar. On his death 
in 1760, he was succeeded by his adopted son, Pratab Singh, 
who in 1762 removed the family residence to Darbhang& 
from Bhawara near Madhubani. The latter was succeeded in 
1776 by his brother Madhu Singh, who was constantly, at vari- 
ance with the Collector . owing to his refusal to engage for the 
revenue,, until certain dLaims of his were acknowledged. He 
obstinately refused all terms ofEered to him,' and did his best, by 
intimidation, to prevent farmers from taking the settlenient of his 
estates or from collecting rents if they did take the settlement 
of them. This was a serious obstacle iu the way .of effecting a 
settlement of the district j e,nd the Collector, incensed by his contu- 
macy, was continually complaining of his insolence and obstruc- 
tiveness. lleferring to the terms of the grant made to Baghu 
Singh, he angrily declared that “instead of relieving diatr«ss, he 
has multiplied it ; instead of doing justice he has been the instru- 
ment of injustice ; instead of putting the oountry in a flouiiahing 
state, he has desolated it ; instead of furnishing the ryots with the 
necessaries for ocdtivation, he has drove them by repeated eztoxtions 
from jhe fields which once were loaded with the fruits of their 
industry.” 

Madhu Singh did not finally come to terms till after 1800, 
when he agreed to a comparatively iairjamd of lakh ; and his 
estates, which had been let out in farm, were then restored to 
him. On his death in 1808, he was succeeded by his son Chhattar 
Singh, who rendered good service to Government at the time of 
the Nepal war in 1814-16. He was the first to receive the title of 
Maharaja, and since that time the title, though never formally 
recognized as hereditary, has been granted by Government as a 
personal distinction to each successive proprietor of the estate. 
In 1839, a few days before his death, he. made over his estate to 
his eldest son, Bndar Singh, with the exception of a few villages 
which he gave to his younger son, Basdeo Singh. The latter then 
claimed half of the Baj, alleging that the disposition of the prop- 
erty ought not to be regulated by the kuldchor or family custom, 
but .Hindu law. ^he Sesdons Judge, whose decision was 
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upheld by the High Court, held that Budar Singh was entitiled 
to the 1^], and that Basdeo Singh was only entitled to pargatifl 
Jarail as mainteaanoe, on the ground that the succescdon to the 
family property is regulated by the family custom ; that the 
eldest son succeeds to the Bsj, the younger sons obtaining 
sufficient landed property for their maintenance ; and that the B&j 
pays the Goyexnment revenue direct for them, and they reimburse 
it, the lands being assigned on condition that, failing male 
issue, they revert to the Baj. This decision, which has settled once 
for all that the estate is impartible and that inheritance to it is 
regulated by primogeniture, has been instrumental in preserving 
the estate in its integrity, and in mabing its proprietor the 
greatest land-owner in Bihi.r. But the immediate effect of the 
Utigation, combined with mismanagement, was to involve the 
estate in serious difficiilties; so that when MahaiajS. Moheswar 
Bingh died in 1866 and the Court of 'VP'ards took charge of 
it for his noinor son, it was 70 lakhs in debt and the revenue was 
only 16 lakhs. Under the management of the Court of 'Ward, 
the dnanoes of the estate recovered, and 20 years later, when 
it . was made over to the late Mah&r&j& Liakshmeswnr Singh, it 
was in a flouridiing condition. 

The Baj estates at present comprise lands situated in the 
districts of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Gayft, Monghjnr, Purnea 
and Bhagalpnr, amounting to over 2,400 square miles. The 
Haharaj& is also the onmer of house properly in the towns of 
Darbhanga, Muzafiarpur, Patna, Benares, Caloutta, Allah&b&d, 
Darjeeling and Simla, and of the indigo oonoems of Saraiy& and 
Bachaur in the Muzaffarpur district, Pandaul in Darbhang& and 
Q-ondwfira in Pumea. The principal residence of the 3Cah&r&j& 
is the AimndbSgh palace ; a palace for the Bard is being btmt 
at Dorbhangi., and another is in process of completion 
at B&jixagar. The rent-roll exceeds 32 lakhs of rupees, and 
the Q-ovemment revenue, including cesses, is 7^ lakhs. The 
present system of management was introduced when the estate 
was under the Court of 'Wards, and is very complete. The estate 
is divided into circles of from fifty to two hundred villages each ; 
each circle is in charge of a sub-manager, who is responsible to 
the MahSr§,j& for its efficient working, and undw each, sub- 
manager there are usually several tahailddra or rent-collectors 
in charge of groups of villages. 

The present proprietor of the estate is MahSr&ja Bah&dux Sir 
B&meswar Singh, E.o.i.n. He was bom in 1860, and in 
1878 was appoint^ to the Statutory Civil. Service; he served in 
several, ipihar districts as aq Asdstaut Magistrate, but resigned 
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the Bervioe in 1885. He snooeeded to tiie B&j in Deoemiber 1898 * 
when his brother died heirless, and was made a Mahiuc&ja Bahadur 
three weeks aiterwards. In 1900 he was given the Kaisar-i- 
Hind gold medal ; in 1902 he was made H.G J.E. ; and in 
1904 he was elected by the non-offloial members of the Bengal 
Legiidative Gotinoil as their representative on the Governor- 
General’s Ijegislative Gotinoil. 

Darbhangik subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of the 
distdot, lying between 26 ° 38' and 26° 26' N., and 86° 41' 
and 86° 44' E., and extending over 1,224 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the subdivision of Madbubani, 
on the south by the Samistipur subdivision, on the west by 
Muzafiarpur, and on the east partly by the Supaul subdivision 
of the Bhagalpur District and partly by the Begusarai sub- 
division of the Monghyr District. like the Madhubani sub- 
division, it resembles in shape a fairly well defiLned paralldogram, 
its length from north to south being greater than its breadth 
from west to east. The greater part of the area which it 
comprises consists of a low-lying plain, containing a number 
of marshes and intersected by many streams and rivers, of 
which the most important are the Baghmati, Little Bighmati, 
EamlSi and Thjuga. The Baghmati, which enters this sub- 
division from MuzaSaipur, forms a natural boundary between it 
and the Sanmstipur subdivision, pursuing a south-easterly course 
till it empties itself into the Burh Gandak near Buserft. The 
lattle BSghmati enters the subdivision from the Madhubani 
subdivision near Pali and runs past the town of Darbhang& 
down to Haya Ghat, where it is joined by the Baghmati proper. 
The Earai, which traverses the whole of Busera thina, issues 
from the Eamla and the Baghmati, and joins the Tdjuga at 
Tilkeswar. In itself, it is an unimportant stream, but it is fed 
by the BaghmaiS, which outs into it east of Haya Ghat. The 
Kaxhla enters the subdivision at Singar Pandaul, and flowing 
east of Darbhanga joins the Tiljuga at the south-eastern comer 
of Busera thana. The Tiljuga skirts the eastern boundary of 
the subdivision. 

The subdivision, which was established in 1845, comprises 
the thanas of Darbhanga, Bahera and Busera and the police 
outposts of Darbhanga town, Jala, and Singia. Its population, 
which was 1,048,806 in 1891, rose to 1,065,595 in 1901, and 
the density is 871 persons to the square mile. It contains 
1,306 villages and 2 towns, Busera and Darbhanga; its head- 
quarters are at Laheria Saxai, which is included witUh the limits 
of the DaAhanga Municipality. 
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Barbhangi^ town.— Head-quarters station and prindpal 
town of the district, situated on the hank of the Little Baghmati 
river. It probably takes its name from one Darbhangi IQxan, 
a Muhammadan free-booter, of whom little or nothing is known, 
though local patriotism insists that the name is a corruption of 
DarA’^Bangal^ i, e.y the gate of Bengal. The whole country round 
the town becomes a swamp during the rains, being subject to 
inundations from the Kamla and Little Baghmati ; and the civil 
station and pubKo offices were therefore moved in 1884 to the 
suburb of Laheria Sarai at the extreme south of the town. 

The town stretches for five or six miles along the bank of 
the little Baghmati, which is spanned by two large iron girder 
bridges- Its most conspicuous feature is a number of large tanks, 
which give it a picturesque appearance during the rains. The 
names of the largest are Ghanga Sagar, Dighl, Harahi and Lakshmi 
Sagar. The three first are situated in a line, with a drive passing 
from one to the other, and their united length is 6,000 feet ; Harahi 
being 1,600 feet long and 1,000 feet broad ; Dlghi 2,400 feet long 
and 1,200 feet broad ; the (langa Sagar 2,000 feet long and 1,000 
feet broad. It has been conjeotured that these were excavated 
in order to secure raised ground for soldiers^ quarters, this theory 
resting on the belief that the town was once a Musalman canton- 
ment. The local tradition, however, is that in the time of Baja 
Siva Singh, a fisherwoman, with a ba^et of fish on her head, 
was on her way to market, accompanied by her daughter-in- 
law. A kite from a neighbouring tree pounced down and 
carried away a fish from the basket. Instead of sympathising 
with her, the daughter-in-law began to laugh. Bnraged at 
her unfilial conduct, the mother-in-law gave vent to her anger, 
and a hot quarrel ensued. All this was witnessed by the Bs.]a 
as he sat at his window, and he lost no time in sending for the 
women. He asked the younger woman the cause of her tmseason- 
able laughter ; but die begged hard to be excused, saying that if 
die told her story it would be certain death to her. The Baja’s 
Guxiosiiy being roused, he insisted on hearing her reason. “In 
the reign of king Yudhisthir,” said the younger fisherwoman, 
“I was a kite. During the war of the MahSbharata, I carried 
away the arm of a woman, with a golden bracelet weighing 80 
maunds, and brought it here and ate it. I laughed at the 
thought of the petiy greed of the puny kites of the present 
time, who do not mind pouncing down on a paltry fish.” Saying 
this, she expired. The MahSrajft, curious to find out the truth 
of the story, ordered a series of tanks to be dug in the places 
pointed out. At last, his perseverance was rewarded by finding 
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tbe skeleton of tixe aim, as 'well as the golden bracelet; and so 
the tank in wbicb. they were found was called JSardhi or the 
bone tank.* 

In respect of population, Darbhanga ranks third among the 
towns of the Patna Dmsion. The population of the town 
increased from 63,744 in 1872 to 65,965 in 1881 and to 73,661 
in 1891, but fell a^^ain to 66,244 in 1901, the 'total number of 
inbabitan'ts indudmg 47,946 Hindus, 18,122 Muhammadans and 
171 ChiistianB. This decrease, however, is to a great extent 
fictitious, as 'the population of the to'wn was abnormally large in 
1891 on account of the presence of some 6,000 Brahmans who had 
come to partake of a feast given by -the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
whereas in 1901 'the date of the census was an au^icious one for 
weddings, and consequently a large number of persons were tem- 
porarily absent. Oommimi cations by road are good in all 
directionB. The town is connected 'with the North Ghinges r^way 
system by a line from Samastipur on the south, which branches o£E 
at Darbhanga in two directions, 'the first nor^-west to Sitamarhi 
and 'the second north-east 'to Elhanwa Glhat on the Hosi. A con- 
siderable 'trade is carried on, the principal e::q>orts being oil-seeds, 
ghi and timber ; and the imports consisting of food-grains, sal't, 
gunny doth, piece-goods, Kme and iron. 

Darbhanga was constituted a municipality in 1864, and the 
area within munidpal limits is 7 square noHes. A considerable 
.portion of the to'wn is of a rural character, for which very little 
is required in the 'way of drainage beyond seeing that the drains 
are 'kept dear and that the rain-water is carried ofE quickly. 
.The natural fall is in most oases from west to east, hut some parts 
drain 'to'wards the west. Besides the three large tanks to the east 
of the town, which have already been mentioned, there are 
numerous smaller tanks, 300 or 400 in number, which at present 
receive 'the rain-'water and some of the sullage water of the to'wn. 
A drainage scheme for oarrying o£E rain-water and having siz 
main outfalls 'was prepared some years ago, but it is only in the 
.crowded portion of the tcwn that a scheme of shallow surface 
drains is required. The 'water-supply is obtained from tanks, 'weUs 
and the river ; thmre are 383 private wells and 39 public wells ; 
and 8 tanks, one of which belongs to the municipality, have been 
reserved for dxinking-wateir. The munidpality oontains 14 miles 
of metalled and 20 miles of unmetalled roads, and two markets, 
one hdonging to the Darbhangfi B&j and the other to the 
munidpality. A large portion of the town has sprung up in 


* NaiuM of PUaw ta Bi]i«r Mr. J. ChiiiMsn, Caloatta Bariew, 1891. 
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reoeut times ; and it oontams few bmldinga of aaj iaterest. The 
pimeipal hoILcliags axe the residence of the Mahar&ja of DarhhaJiga, 
a large modem building with eztensiye gromxds ooreting 55 acres; 
the DarbhangIL Ba.j Hospital, -which is one of the finest in Bihftr; 
and the Yiotoria Memorial Hall, which has taken the shape of a 
To-wn Hall, at Laherii Saiai, one wing being used by the 
Heyoock dub and containing a library. 

Jaynagar. — A -village in the Madhubanl subdi-vision, situated 
a few miles south of the Nep&l frontier and a little east of the river 
Hamla, in 26° 36' N., and 86° 9' E. Population (1901) 3,661. 
The village contains the remains of a mud fort now in ruins. 
It is surrounded by a moal^ and the remains of several turrets on 
each of its four sides are still visible. There is a tradition -that 
a Muhammadan general selected -this place as the site for a 
fort to resist the incursions of the bill tribes, but finding a dead 
body in the ground, he considered the spot unlucky and abandoned 
it. It is probably one of the line of forts which Ala-ud-^n Husain, 
ETing of Bengal (1493 — 1618), constructed from Kamrup in 
AHH«.Tn to Bettiah, in order -to resist the inroads of the hill tribes. 
Hear the fort is an encampment made by the English during the 
Hepalese war. 

JhanjhSrpur. — ^A village in the Madhubanl subdivision, 
situated on the Bengal and North-'Westem Bailway about 14 miles 
south-east of Madhubanl, in 26° 16' N. and 86° 17' E. Popu- 
lation (1901) 6,639. It is a large and thriving -village, noted for 
the brass uimisils turned out by the local braziers, particularly 
the pdnbatia or box for holding betel-leaf and the gang&Jah or 
water-pot. The place is also noteworthy from the fact that all 
the children of -the Mahfir&j& of Darhhang& are bom there and 
not at Darbhangi,. It seems that many of the Darhhang& family 
had died childless, and that Prat&b Singh, the B&ja of Darbhang& 
from 1760 to 1776, alarmed at this, consulted a mahanth who lived 
at the -village of Mumam not far ofi. The mahanth^ proceeding -to 
Jhaajharpur, burnt a look of his hair, and said that whoever dwelt 
there would have a male issue. Pra-tab Singh immediately oom- 
menoed to build a house on the spot ; but unfortunately for -the 
mahantVa prediction, he died without issue before the house -was 
finished. Madhu Singh, his brother, however, completed it and 
sometimes stayed -there. The village formerly belonged to a 
family of Bajputs, but, as the Mahararu: always resided there when 
pregnant, MaMraja Ohhattar Singh (1808 — 1839) bought it from 
them. It contains a -temple of Bakatm&ta, and two bazars, one 
called Pratabganj from Pra-tab Singh, and tiie other SnAganj from^ 
Madhu Singh’s sister-in-law. 
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Tiwachh-^A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
8 miles north-east of Darbhanga on the banks of the Kamla. 
Here a melA or religious gathering is held duxiag full moon in the 
months of Xartik (Ootober-November) and Mfigh (Januarj-iFeb- 
ruajy). Yeiy little trade is carried on at the fair, wbioh is 
piimarilj a bathing festival ; it is attended principally by women, 
who imagine that bathing in the Kamla is a cure for sterility, and 
that it win give sickly children a new lease of life. 

Kakranl. — A village in the Madhuban! subdivision, about 5 
miles north-west of Madhuban! and on the Jaynagar road. The 
place is a centre of the weaving of khokti cloth, which is of 
good and firm texture, and is largdy bought by the Nepalese. 
It is also celebrated among the local Hindu community from the 
fact that one of its hamlets, Husainpur, contains the temple 
of Kapileswax Mahildeo, which, according to tradition, was 
built by one of the andent sages, Kapila Muni, who is said to 
have lived in the village and to have placed an ime^e of Siva 
in the temple. A fair is held there annually in January ox 
February, when cloth, brass vessels and grain are sold. 

Laheria Sarai. — Suburb of DarbhangS town. 8ee Darbhanga 
town. 

Lehra.— A village in the head.-quarters subdivision, situated 
13 miles east of Darbhanga on the main road from Madhuban! 
to Bahera. Tradition connects this place with Siva Singh, the 
most famous of the last Hindu kings of Tirhut, and ascribes to 
him the three grSat tanks in the village. The largest is known 
as Ghordaur, and legend relates that it was excavated by Siva 
Smgh, who, mounted on horseback, fixed its boundary by holding 
a pitcher of water in his right hand and allowing the water to 
flow through a spout, as he galloped bis horse at its utmost ^eed, 
nntil the water from the vessel had all bemi expended. This 
tank is about 2 miles long, but there is water only at one end, 
the rest being now imder cultivation. It seems that an old bed 
of the Elaml& out into it, and drained off nearly aU the water. 
Siva Singh is said to have lived near this tank ; and there are 
about 13 blgkas of land now covered with bricks and jungle, 
which are pointed out as the site of his palace. 

Uadhnbani sabdivisioii. — Northern subdivision of the 
district, lying between 26° 2' and 26° 40' N. and 86° 46' 
and 86° 44' E., and extending over 1,346 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the Nep&l Tai'ai, on the west 
by the Sitamarhi subdivision of the Muzaffarpur District, on 
the east by the Supaul subdivision of the Bh&galpur Distnot, 
and on the south by the head-quarters subdivision of DarbhangS. 
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In >shape, the sabdiTision resembles a parallelogram, its mean 
breadth from west to east being a little greater than its mean 
length £rom north to south. It consists of a rich alluvial plain 
intersected by numerous rivers and streams issuing from the 
N^al hills and running almost parallel to each other from north 
to south. The chief of these rivers are the Little BSghmati, 
Eaml£, Elarai, Balan and Tiljuga. The little BSghmati enters 
the subdivision at Bisbnupur TJgairpatl about 10 miles west of 
Benipata, and after being joined by its tributary the Dhaus 
near Bankuta in the same th&na, takes a south-easterly course. 
The Kamla flows southward from the hills and falls into the 
little Bighmati near Dudhail. This river frequently changes 
its course, and its old beds are found all over the north of the 
subdivision; at present an independent stream, called the !Kaml9. 
proper, flows past Singar Paudaul. To the east of this river 
are the little Balan, the BhatL Balan or the Ealan proper, 
and the Tiljuga, which skirts the eastern boundary of the 
subdivision. The little Batan is a deep narrow river with a 
well-defined bed running south through the eastern part of the 
Ehajaull and Madhubatd thanas. The Bhati BalSn is a wide 
river with a shifting sandy bed, liable to heavy floods but 
remaining practically dry during the greater part of the year, 
like the Kamla, it frequently changes its course, and i*s old 
beds are found all over the north of Fhul paras thana. 

The subdivision, which was established in 1866, comprises the 
thSnas of Madhubani, Benipaii, Ehajauli and Phulparas, and the 
police outposts of Jhanjharpur, Ma^waipur. Deodha, Ladania 
and Madhupur, besides beat-houses at Harlakhi and LamkhS,. 
The population rose from 1,014,700 in 1891 to 1,094,379 in 
1901, of whom 965,362 were Hindus and 128,992i were Muham- 
madans. It is less densely inhabited than the rest of the district, 
there being 813 persons to the square mi le ; and it is the only 
subdi'nsion where there is much room for further expansion. It 
contains many ridges of uplands suitable for rali cultivation ; but 
the staple crop is winter rice, and the paddy of AlS.puT, J abdi, and 
Baohaur is famous all over Bihar. It contains one town, Meidhu- 
banl, its head-quarters, and 1,084 villages. Narahia is an import- 
ant centre of the Nepalese grain traffic; at Jhanjharpur, on the 
railway, brass utenmls of a superior quality are manufactured; at 
gaur&& an important annual tmlS or religious festival is held ; 
and Jaynagar is the site of an old fort. 

Madhubani town. — Head-qiiarters town of the subdivision of 
the same name, situated about 16 miles north-east of Darbhahga 
town in 26® 21' N. and 86° 5' E. Population (1901) 17,802, 
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Madliubani is an important trading centre on the road from the 
Sakri railway station to the Nepal frontier. It was constituted 
a municipality in 1869, and tiie area 'wdthin municipal limits 
is 4 square miles. The town runs north and south, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare being in that direction. It contains the usual 
public oflBoes, a dispensary, and a sub- jail with accommodation 
for 12 prisoners. To the north of the town is the residence of 
some large land-owners, known as the Madhubani Blibus, who 
ore connections of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, as they are 
descended from Kirat Singh, the third son of Madhu Singh, who 
was the proprietor of the Darbhanga Eaj at the end of the 18th 
century. The name Madhubani means the honey-forest, and 
points to a time when the land on which the town stands was 
covered by an uncleared forest, from which bee’s-wax was obtained 
by a scanty population. 

Mallnagar. — A village in the south-western corner of the 
head-quarters subdivision, situated on the north bank of the Little 
G and ft k, on the road from Darbhanga to Pusa, opposite the 
latter place. The village contains a temple of Mahadeo, which 
was built in 1844 by a local huniya^ one of whose family 
was given the title of Eai Bahadur for his loyalty during the 
Mutiny. His descendant has the right of selecting the priest, 
who is not paid a fixed salary, but receives rice and vegetables 
daily, besides the ofEerings made to the idol. At the time the 
temple was built, it was decided to hold a w^6V«, called Eamnami, 
in honour of Eama ; and since that time an annual mela^ lasting 
from the 1st to the 6th April, has taken place in the village. It 
is partly religious, jDartly commercial, and is attended by 2,000 
to 4,000 persons. 

HithilS. — The ancient name for the tract of comitry botmded 
on the north by the Himalayas, on the east by the river Xosi, on 
the south by the Ganges, and on the west by the Gandak, It 
comprised the present districts of Ohamp§ran, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, parts of the districts of Monghyi*, Bhagalpur and 
Fumea, and the strip of Nepal Tarai lying between these dis- 
tricts and the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 

Narahift. — ^Tillage in the north-eastern coiner of the Madhu- 
bani subdivision situated a few miles north-east of Fhulparas in 
26° -22' N. and 86° 32' E. Population (1901) 6,069. Naraiia 
is coimeGted by a road with the railway, and is an important 
centre for the Nepalese grain traffic. 

Pusa. — Tillage in the Samastipur subdivision, situated near 
the right bank of the Little Gandak and near the western boun- 
dflcry of.fhe district in 25° 69' N., and 86°40'E. Populatioxx 
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(1901) 4,670. The village ■was acqiiixed by G-oremmeat in. 1796 ; 
and other -waste lands appertaining to Bahhtiyaipur, a village 
on the other side of the river (population 1,384) -were assigned 
to Govemmeat in 1798 without any additional rent. Pusa was 
long used as a stud dep6t, but all sfod operations were dosed in 
1874. The property was then for a short time utilized as a 
model or experimental farm, special attention being devoted to 
the gro-wing and outing of tobacco ; but the management was 
unsuccessful, and in 1877 it was leased out to Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop & Go. for tobaooo-gro-wing experiments. The latter 
continued to hold the farm up to 1897, but, the £rm having finally 
dedded to abandon their experiments, the lease was not renewed. 
In 1904 the estate was made over -to the Government of India 
as the site for an Imperial Agricultural College, research labora- 
tory, experimental cultivation farm and cattle-breeding farm ; the 
buddings required for this purpose are now being erected. 

The estate covers an area of 1,280 acres, of which about 
800 acres are oulturable', the remainder being occupied by roads, 
avienues, house-dtes, etc. It is 5 miles from Wain! station on 
the Tirhut State Eailway, to which there is a good road, and it 
is -within ea^ reach by road of the towns of Darbhang& and 
Muzaffarpur. The river Gandak, which is na-vigable for boats 
of moderate size, forms its boundary on the north and east, and 
affords water for irrigation, while its navigability forms a praotL- 
oal advantages of some value. The area of the estate noay be 
roughly divided into tracts of three distinct classes: — (1) The 
central upland tract of about 500 acres, upon which the buildings^ 
the avenues and most of the roads are situated, including about 
350 acres of oulturable land. (2) The southern low-lying tract of 
about 350 acres suitable for oulti-^ation of rice and ral»i crops.. (3) 
The riverain tract of about 150 acres, extending along the bank ci 
the river Gandak. This tract is usually flooded in the rains and 
is chiefly suitable for giass-outting and grazing. It is proposed 
to use 400 acres,' or if necessary a larger area, for cultivation ; and 
the remainder will pro-vide grazing for a herd of 200 ca-ttle, -which 
it is intended to establish for the improvement of locid bree^. 

The estate is reported to be unusually well adapted for the pur- 
poses of an experimental' farm; for the conditions of soil and 
climate are sudi that many of the more important field and- 
gteden crops can be gro-wn as dry crops ; and -with irrigation (f or- 
which the river which adjoins the estate affords specitd fadU-ties, 
and which is also possible from w'ells) practically every important 
crop known in India can be grown. As regards the cattle farm, 
ther eitttate is' stdd to be -admirably adapted for breeding ; it i# 
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proposed -to maantaia the farm for -ilie purpose of impro-ving -the 
local breeds, ra-ther than of introducing foreign strains. It -wiU 
be a head-quarters from -vrhioh bulls can suitably be supplied to 
the districts of iBengal (other -than the rice tracts) or -to the eastern 
districts of the United ProTinces. The Besearoh Institute owes 
its inception to the generosity of Mr. Henry Phipps, -who placed 
at the disposal of the Yiceroy, Lord Ouxzon, a donation of £80,000 
-to be used in promoting scientific research. This institute, to 
■which Mir. Phipps’ name is to be given, -wiU. adjoin the farm, 
and -win contain a Hbrary, museum, herbarium, such laboratories 
and offices as are necessary, a large cen-tral hall, and one or two 
lecture-rooms for -the students of the Agricultural College which 
is to be established as part of -the scheme. The Agricultural 
College is intended not only to provide for the needs of Beng^ 
but also to serve as a model for, and raise the standard of, 
agricultural colleges in other Pro-vinoes, and to pro-vide for a more 
complete and efficient agrioul-tural education than is now possible 
in any of -the existing institutions. The complete course of 
instruction -will be one of 5 years, and the curriculum -will include 
agriculture (theory of practice), chemistry (inorganic, organic and 
agricultural), systematic and cryptogamic botany, agricultural 
entomology, geology as applied to agriculture, dementary physics 
and medicines in -tiieir application -to agriculture. The practical 
side of the training -wiU include vetmunary science, so far as it is 
required agriculturists, land survey and mensuration, farm 
management, farm accounts and allied subjects. 

BnserS. — ^Town in the head-quarters subdivision, situated on 
the east bank of -the Ll-ttie G-andak just below the confluence of 
■that river -with the Baghmati, in 26® 46' N. and 86° 2' E. 
Population (1901) 10,246. BuserS., owing to its position on the 
jafflA Gandaik, was at one time the largest market in the south 
of the district, but, though it is still an importeut bazar, it has 
somewhat lost its importance rince the opening of -the railway. 
Buserfi was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the area 
•within municipal Hmits is 2’5 square miles. 

SamastipiiT subdivision. — Southern subdivision of the dis- 
trict, lying between 25° 28' and 26° 6' N. and 86° 31' and 86° 1' E., 
and extending over 778 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the B&ghmati river, which separates it from the head- 
quarters subdivision, on the west hy the Hsjlpur subdivision 
of Muzafiaxpur, on the south by the Ganges, and on the east by 
the Begusarai subdivision of the Monghyr District. Physically, 
it resembles the subdivisions of H&jlpur and Begusarai, the 
ifrliolfi ixaot ftmning a rich alluvial coon^ noted for the- fertility 
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of its soil and for the excellence of its rabi crops. Tlie Ganges 
s^ts tke subdivision on tbe south for 20 miles only ; and the 
most important rivers traversing the subdivision are the Little 
or Burh Gandak, the Baya, and the Jhamivari and Balan, 
which are both offshoots of the Little Gandak. The Burh 
Gandak enters the subdivision from the west near Fusa, and 
then pursues a south-easterly course till it leaves the District near 
Busera ; throughout this portion of its course it marks a natural 
boundary, the uplands, vrhich constitute the greater part of 
the sub^vision, lying to the south and the marshy doab of 
Warisnagar to the north. The Baya flovro through a portion of 
the Dalsingh Sarai thana and joins the Ganges below Dhanespur 
at the extreme south-.east corner of the subdivision. The 
Jhamwari and the Balan are branches of the Burh Gandak, 
which they leave at Pusa, and after flowing through the south- 
west of Samastipur rejoin the parent stream in Monghyr. 

With the exception of part of the doAb between the B&ghmati 
and Little Gandak rivers, the subdivision consists of a large block 
of upland interspersed with a few cJiaura or marshes. It is the 
richest and most fertile part of the district, produoihg all the 
most valuable raU and bhadoi crops, and it is the centre of the 
indigo industry in the Darbhanga District. Vegetation is luxu* 
riant, and mango groves and clusters of bamboos abound, giving a 
pleasing variety to the landscape. Its population rose from 
738,449 in 1891 to 752,637 in 1901, when there were 967 persons 
to the square mile, the density of population being greater than 
in any other part of the district. It contains one town, Samasti- 
pur, its head-quarters, and 843 villages. The subdivision was 
formerly known as the Tajpur subdivision, which was established 
in 1867 ; and it ooiil^rises the thanas of SamSstipur ^formerly 
Tajpur), Dalsingh Sarai and Warisnagar (formerly Nagarbasti), 
and the police ouiposts of Mohiuddinnagar and Tajpur. 

Samastipur town.— Head-quarters town of the subdivision 
of the same name, situated on the south bank of the Little Gandak 
river in 26® 62' N. and 86® 48' E. Population (.901) 9,101. 
Samastipur is an important junction on i^e Bengal and N^orth- 
Westem BaLlway, and is the site of railway workdiops which 
employ 1,000 hands, Ihe tovm extends a short distance along 
the river bank, and is a large oommerdal centre, a considerable 
trade being carried on in rice, oil-seeds, pulses, sal^etre and piece- 
goods. It was constituted a municipality in 1897, and the area 
mthin municipal limits is 1’76 square miles. The town contains 
the usual public offloes, and a sub-jail with accommodation for 23 
prisonerst 
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SamStll.— A Tillage in the Madlxubaiil subdiyision, dtuated 
8 miles north-west of Madbnbanl in 26° 24' N. and 86° 31' E. 
Population (1901) 2,062. Tlie village is the site of a large mela, 
or leligioas gathering, wHob takes place annnaUy in June or July, 
when thousands of BrShmans assemble to settle their ohildren’s 
marriages. It contains a large temple of Mahadeo, whioh was' 
built in 1845 by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, a plain bxiok 
building, covered with stucco, of no great arohiteotaral pretensions. 
Close by is a large tank with broad steps leading down to the 
water, the whole place being shaded by a One mango grove, under 
which the people buy and sell during the meld. Bauraih con- 
tains two large mounds, with mins scattered for about a -mnA 
round, which the villagers believe to be the remains of an andent 
dty. Mr. Garrick of the Ardheeologioal Survey of TthIiii. consid- 
ered this belief well founded ; and on making some small excava- 
tions in one of the mounds, unearthed some andent bricks and a 
number of clay balls with holes through the centre, which, in his 
opinion, may have been used for spinning wdghts. See Beports 
Arch. Surv. Ind., Yol. XYI, pp. 94 — 97. 

Si^ath. — ^A village in the MadhubanI subdivision, situated ' 
on the banks of the Ehmla, close to Jayuagar. Here every 
Mardi or April a fair is held for about fifteen days, attended by 
16,000 people, prindpaUy from the Tarai. The fair, doubtless, 
had its origin in large bo^es of pilgrims coming to visit a tAmpV 
of Mah&deo, whioh stood here ; but the river TTaTnla. has changed 
its course, and washed the temple away, and now no trace of it 
remains. 

SingiS. — A village in the Sam&stipur subdivision, situated 
about 20 miles north-east of Busera and 2 miles noi^ of the 
Earai river. Two miles to the south of the river is an old fort 
known as Mangalgarh or Mangal’s fort. This is a large 
enclosure about 1^ mile in circumference, surrounded by what are 
now mud walls, 30 or 40 feet high, and by a deep ditch. The 
interior is under cultivation ; but the ground is strewn with large 
bricks, varying from IJ to 2 feet in length, showing that there 
must have been considerable buildings inside. little is known 
about the history of this fort, but there is a tradition that Bi.j& 
Bed, whose stronghold has already been mentioned {see BaJrajpur), 
attacked it and destroyed B&ja Mangal after having blown down 
the gates. 

Tajpur. — A village in the Samastipur subdivision of Dar- 
bhang& district, Bengal, situated in 26° 62' N. and 86° 41' E. 
Population (1901) 1,240. It was formerly the head-quarters of 
the present ‘SamSstipux subdivision, but was never of much 
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imporianoe, for, even wliea it contained the subdivisional offices 
and a Mtinsif’s court, the principal iniabitants were only court 
offioialB, muhht&ra, etc. 

Tiriut. — The ancient name for the tract of country hoimded 
on the north hy the Himalayas, on the south hy the Ghanges, 
on the west hy the river Gandak and on the east hy the river Kosi. 
It comprised the British districts of Champaran, MuzafEarpur and 
Daxhhanga, as well as the strip of Nepal Tami which runs 
between districts and the lower ranges of the Homalayas. 

TI'a T^g-mA is a corruption of Tirahhukti, or the river-side land ; 
and nnnATHliTig to tradition, it means the land in which the three 
great mythical honias (saorifieial fires) were performed, one at 
the birth of Sita in or near Sitamarhi, the second at Dhanukha at 
the foot of the Himalayas when the great celestial bow of Hara 
was broken by "RaTna, and the third at the capital of Mithila, 
Janakpur (now in Nepal), at the marriage of Sita. General 
Cunningham* considers that the term referred to the lands lying 
in the valleys of the little Gandak and Baghmati rivers. He 
pmnts out aB the chief places in the country are found 
upon the V'nkR of the former river, which, he says, must have been 
the n^nri-nAl of tho Great Gandak until the seventh century A. D. 
Others, again, are of opinion that the term means the province 
bordering on the Ganges, and as the word bhukti is often used in 
the Sena inscriptions in the sense of province during the 10th, 
11th 12th centuries, it has been conjectured that the term is 
not very ancient and that it was first used when the Sena kings of 
Bengal conquered the country turd settled a number of Bengali 
BrShmans in it. 

The name TKrabhukti appears, however, to be i&t more andent, 
for in the ezcavationst carried out at Basarh (YaisSli) in the cold 
weather of 1903-04, seals dating back to the fourth and fifth 
oe Ti tniiAB were discovered, on which the name occurs. Some of 
fiinBA seals were attached to letters addressed to officers, who are 
distinctly defined as being in charge of Ticabhukti ; and besides 
this word, there is the simple Tira, which, it is suggested, was 
the locality from which the name TirabhuHi or Province of Tira 
was derived. The place cannot however be identified. 

Under the Mughal Empire Tirhut formed a Sarksr or division 
of the 8&bak or province of Bih&r. It comprised a very large tract 
of country, being bounded on the north by the Nepal territory, on 
the south by Surkors Hajipur and Monghyr, and on the east by 
Sarksra Monghyr and Purnea. In other words, it included the 


* BeportB Aicli. Surv. Ind., Vol. ZVl. 
t Report Arch. Surv. Ind. 1908-04, 
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present distaiots of Mnzaffaipor and DarUiang& (except the 
soathexn portion, which was included in Sarkar H&jipax), nearly 
the wh(de of Bh&galpur and a small portion of hfonghyr. In the 
early days of British administration, it formed a huge district 
covering the present districts of Muzaf^ixpur and Darhhang&, a 
large part of Bhagalpur, parganas Kashmar in the south-east 
comer of SSran, and pargana Bhads Bhirsari in the south-western 
corner of Mongh;^. The head-quarters of this district remained 
at MuzafEarpur, but various transfers of territory were made until 
the area of Tirhut coincided with that of Muzaf^opur, and 
Darbhang&. It was divided into two in 1875, the western portion 
being constituted the district of MuzafEarpur, and the eastern and 
larger portion being formed into the district of Daxbhanga. 
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A. 

Admimatration> land revenue^ 113-123; 
early Englisb^ 113-114 ; general^ 
124-180; oe justice 127-129. 
AdministratiYe charges and staff, 124- 
Afghans, settlement of, 19, 20; revolt 
of, 20. 

Agarwalas, 95. 

Aghani crops, 63 ; as affected by ridnf all, 

50. 

A^Titmixxc^, 54. 

Agriculture, 49-68 ; generalj conditions, 
49-58. 

Agricultural classes, 90. 

AhalyasthSn, 141. 

Ahiaxi, 12, 141. 

AkhtiSrpur, 188. 

Alapur pargana, 60, 151. 

All Vardi KhSn, 20. 

Alluvial formariou of district, 5. 

AndhaS Tl^bi, 16. 

Auti-kine-killiiig agitation, 31. 
Arboriculture, 110-111. 

Arhar, cultivation of, 55. 

Artisans^ wages of, 84. 

Aria and industries, 90-94. 

AAam&vMr system of cultivation, 106. 

B. 

BSbhans, 88. 

Bachaur ana, 62, 151. 

Bachwixa, 111, 

BSghmati river, 4, 161 ; floods of* 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68 ; ferries in, 112. 

Bl^hmaid, Little, river, 66, 67, 146, 161. 
Baheri, 141 ; rainfall of, 10 ; dispensary 
at^ 47, 48 ; tlmna at, 129. 


Bairiya, 16. 

Bakhtiyarpur, 153. 

Balan river, A 151, 155 ; floods of, 67. 
Baliajpur, 141-142. 

BaUundn soil, 50, 51. 

Bananli, 17- 
JBangair soil, 50, 51. 

Barley, cultivation of, 56. 

BamawSrs, 95. 

Bamrh, 12. 13, 14. 

Basdeopur, 142-148. 

Batm system of rent payment^ 80-81. 
Baya river, 3, 165. 

Bazidpur, 112. 

Bengal and Korth-Western Railway, 111. 
Benipati, dispensary at, 47, 48 ; tbSna at, 
129. 

Berantpur, 143. 

BAadoi crops, 58 ; as affected by rainfalli 
60; soils suitable for, 51. 

Bhadoi rice, 54. 

Bh&oli system of rent payment, 81. 
Bharwara 60, 148. 

BhStl Balan river, 4, 151. 

BMth land, 51. 

Bihula river, 67- 
Bikauwa Brahman, 87* 

Bilauti river, 67. 

Birth-rate, 42-43. 

Bisaul, 12. 

Bisfi, 18. 

Blanket weaving, 94. 

Blindness, prevalence of, 45-46. 

Botany, 6-7. 

Boundaries of the district, 1« 

Briihmans, 86-89 ; practice of polygamy, 

37, 

Brass, manufacture of, 94. 

Bridges, 110. 
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BalMnic plague, 4iS, 

Boddhtsm, 18-lS. 

Burglary, preralenoe of, 129, 

Bnrh Qandak, 8-4, 146 ; tributuriei of, 4, 

0 . 

Oalamitlea, natural, 67-79. 

Carts, 111. 

Cash rents, 81-82, 

Castes, principal, 36-41. 

Cataract, prevalence of 46* 

Cattle, 62-63 j diseases of, 63, 

Census of 1901, 23-25. 

Cesses, revenue from, 124. 

ChaghuM carts, HI. 

Chak Mani|}ar^a»a, 142* 

Ckamars, 40. 

Ohampani c^irts. 111. 

Cliandra Jha, 29, 

Character of the people, 29-30. 

129. 

Chauri (or marshes), , 2-3. 

ChedI kings, rule of, 16. 

CktkiMsoil, 50. 

Cfiina» cultivation of, ,65. 

Chinese pllgiiais, visits of, 14-15« 

Cholera, epidemics of, 44. 

Christians, 80. 

Civil justice, administration of, 127-128. 
Climate, 8-9. 

Commerce, 94-95. 

Commercial classes, 90; centres, 96. 
Communication, means of, 109-112. 
Configuration of district, 2, 

Conveyances, 111. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 69; weaving, 90, 
98-94. 

Country spirits, manufacture of, 125 ; 

consumption of, 123. 

Courts, Civil and Criminal, 127-128. 
Crime, 128-129. 

Criminal justice, administration of, 128. 
Crocodiles, 8. 

Crops, principal, 63, 56, 56; food, 58-56; 
imn-food, 57-59. 


Cultivation, extension of, 60-62 ; 
improved methods of, 62. Sm alio 
Agriculture. 

D. 

Dafadars, 129. 

Dalsingh Sarai, 95 ; dispensary at, 47, 48; 
establishment of indigo factory at, 
97 ; thana at, 129 ; school at, 137. 

Datbhanga, origin of name, 1 

Darbbanga Raj, 148-146. 

Darbhanga sub-division, 146 ; indigo 
factories in, 108. 

Darbhanga town, 147-149; rainfall of, 
10; hospital at, 47, 48 ; district jail 
at, 129 ; nmnioipaliiy at> 134 ; 
schools at, 186, 139 ; population of; 
148 ; water-supply of, 148. 

Darbbangl Khan, 1. 

Daiid Khan, revolt of, 19. 

Deaf-mutism, prevalence of, 43. 

Death-rate, 42-43. 

Debhars, 36. 

Density of population, 25-26. 

Deodtia, 151, 

Deobars, 36. 

Deokali, 141. 

Devanagari character, 28. 

Dhanespur, 3, 155. 

Dh&nhar land, 51* 

Dhanuks, 40. 

Dhaos river, 4, 67, 151 ; scheme for irri. 
gation from, 78. 

Dhimars, 86. 

DhuniSs, 36. 

Dlghra, sdiools at, 137, 140. 

Diseases, principal, 43-46 ; cattle, 68. 

Diq^ensaries, 47 -48. 

Distilleries, 125, 

District Board, 181-133. 

District staff, 128. 

JOdab of Baghmatiand Little Gnndak, 2, 

Domestic aiumals, 62-63. 

Dorndhs, 40. 
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Braina^d lines, 2, 3, 64. ] 

DnbM, fair at, 95. 

E. 

Early English administraUon, 20-22, 
113-114. 

Early historic period, 12-13.. 

Early settlements of revenue, 113, 116. 

EdnoatioQ, 136-140 ; secondary, 186-133; 
primary, 138; female, 139«140 ; 
Muhammadan, 139. 

Educational staff, 186. 

Editas, 111 . 

Emigration, 26. 

Enhancement of rents, 82-83. 

Enteric fever, 4t. 

Estates,’ partition of, 118-119 ; number 
of, 118, 119. 

Excise, administration of, 125-126 ; reve- 
nue, incidence of. 125. 

Exports, 94-95. 

p. 

Factories, 94, See also Indigo factories. 

Fairs, 95; at Ahiari, 141; at Jfiwaobh, 
150 ; at Kakranl, 150 ; at Mallnagar, 
162 ; at Sauratb, 156 ; at Silanath; 
156. 

Famines, 70-79; of 1866, 70-71; of 
1874, 71-72; scarcity of 1876, 72-78 ; 
Bcar<d1y of 1889,73; scarcity of 1892, 
78 ; of 1897, 74-77; of 1896, 69-70, 
77; liability to, 77-78; protective 
BoheoiFes, 78-79. 

Famine prices, 69, 71, 86-87. 

Famine retteF, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 76. 

Female education, 139440. 

Ferries, 112, 132. 

Fever, prevalence of, 43; types of, 43; 
statistics of, 48. 

Fibre crops, cultivation of, 59. 

Finance, 124-127. 

Firoz Sh5b, invasion of, 18, 

PUb, 8, 


Floods, 64-70 ; of 1893, 65-66 ; of 1898 
66-67; of 1902, 67-68; of 1906, 
68-70. 

Fly-shuttle looms, 93, 94. 

Food crops, 53-56. 

Fruits, 59-60. 

G. 

Game birds, 8. 

Gandak, Little,^ 3-4, 64, 146, 153 ; floods 
of, 65, 67, 68. 

Gangs Sagar, 16. 

Ganges river, 3 ; navigation on, 112. 
Gkmgeyadeva, rule of, 15. 

Ganja, consumption of, 126. 

Gkureris, 94. 

Gazi cloth, weaving of, 93. 

General administration, 124-180. 

Geology, 4-5. 

Gbiis-nd-din-Iwaz, Invasion of, 15.' 

Girls’ schools, 189-140. 

Goalas, 39-40. 

Goitre, prevalence of, 45. 

Government estates. 119. 

Gram, cultivation of, 56. 

Grand, Francois, introductdon of indigo 
manufacture by, 37; first Collector 
of Tirhnt, 114-116. 

Grazing grounds, 62* 

Guru training schools, 188. 

H. 

Haji Ilyas, rule of, 18. 

Hajipnr-BachwSra branch railway line, 

111 . 

Kara Singh Deva, 16, 17, 37, 38. 

Hf xalu tank, legend of, 147-148, 
Hardaspur, 112. 

Harlakhi, 150* 

HSrvest festivals, 34. 

Sathtya rains, 49, 54, 65. 

Bays GhSt, 68, 112, 146. 

Health, public, 42-48. 

I Hemp drugs, consumption of, 125, 126. 
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Higli flcliools, 136-137 . 

Hinduism, 30. 

Hindus, number of, 80. 

Himi, 4, 

History of Darbhanga, 11-22; summary 
of, 22. 

Hiuen Tsiang, travels of, 14, 15 ; account 
of Valsali by, 14. 

Holdings, size of, 89« 

Soli festival, 35. 

Honorary Magistrates, 128. 

Hospitals, 46-47. 

Hostels and boarding bouses, 139. 

Humidity, 9. 

Husainpur, 150. 

I. 

Immigration, 26. 

Imports, 94, 95. 

Incidence of rent, 82; of land revenue, 
119-120 ; of municipal taxation, 133. 

Income-tax, 126. 

Indebtedness, 88. 

Indian corn, cultivation of, 56 ; prices of, 
85, 86, 87. 

Indigo, cultavation of, 100-103 ; soils and 
manures, 100-101; seed, 101; colour- 
ing matter, 101; area under culti- 
vation, 99. 

Indigo, manufacture of, 102-103 ; steeping, 
102 ; oxidation or beating process, 
102 ; lime and ammonia process, 102 ; 
boiling and dual preparation, 102-103. 

Indigo factories, establishment of, 98 ; 
landed interests of, 103-105 ; systems 
of cultivation by, 105-106 ; list of, 
108. 

Indigo industry, 97-108; progress of, 
97-100 ; decline of, 99-100]; influence 
of, 106-108. 

Indigo Planters* Association, establish- 
ment of, 99. 

Indnstnal classes, 90 ; schools, 138. 

Industries, 90-94. 

InnndalionSf 8e§ Floods. 


Insanity, prevalence of, 46. 

Irrigation, 51-53 ; schemes of, 78-79# 

j. 

Jabdi pargamt 62, 151. 

Jaghan, 12. 

Jistdadt tenancy, 123. 

JaUs, 129-180. 

Jainism, 18, 14. 

Jala, 146. 

Jalwara, 44. 

Jamuna river, 67. 

Jamwari river, 4. 

Janaka, king, 11. 

Janakpur 11, 14, 31, 82. 

Jamra, cnltivation of, 55. 

Jarail pargana, 142. 

Jaynagar, 21, 149 ; railway lino to, 111* 
Jhamwari river, 3, 4, 165. 

Jhanjharpur, 94, 65, 110, 149- 
Jitwarpur, establishment of indigo fac- 
tory at, 97. 

Jiwachh, 160. 

Jogiaia, 111 ; school at, 137. 

Jolahas, 86. 

Jolaha Boli dialect, 28. 

Judicial staff, 127. 

Justice, administration of, 127-129. 

E. 

Kaithx character, 28. 

Eakranl, 12, 150. 

Kalya Ghat, 111. 

Kamla river, 4^ 64, 146, 151 ; irrigation 
from, 61, 52 ; floods of; 66, 66, 67, 68 ; 
scheme for irrigarion from, 78-79. 
Kamla-Tiljiiga river system, 3, 4. 
Kamtaul, 4, 95, 111, 112; estaWishment 
of indigo factory at, 97. 

Eapileswar, fair at, 95, 150. 

Earal river, 4, 146, 151. 

Ka8arwSnis,:95. 

Kathbaniar, 96. 

Kathana leases, 104. 

Eewats, 36. 

Kbagaria. 4. 
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Khajaull, dispensary at, 47, 48; tliaiia at, 
129. 

Kbanwa Ghat, 111* 

Khoraul grass, 1 59. 

Ehattris, 95. 

Ehatwes, 86. 

Khesari, cultivation of, 55. 

Khokti, cotton fabrics, 93. 

Khushht ^stem of cnltivation, 106. 

Eishanpnr, 68. 

Kodo^ cultivation of, 55. 

Eoiris, 40. 

Eosala, kingdom of, 12. 

Eunjias, 36. 

Eurmis, 36. 

KurtauV^ leases, 105, 123. 

L. 

Labour, wages of, 84; employed 
indigo factories, 107. 

Lac manufacture, 94. 

Ladania, 161, 

Lahera Baja, 16. 

Laheria Sarai, 147-149 ; veterinary dis- 
pensary at, 63. 

Laberis, 94. 

Laksbima ThakuiaDl, 17, 28. 

Lakshmana Sena era, 15* 

Lamkha, 151. 

Land, transfer of, 121, 122, 128 ; mea- 
sures of, 96. 

Landed interests of indigo factories, 
108-106. 

Landlords, 120-121. 

Land revenue, administration of, 113-123 ; 
growth of, 119 j inddence of, 119-120. 

Land tenures, 121-122 ; held by indigo 
factories, 103-105. 

Languages, 27-28. 

Leases of land to indigo factories, 103, 
104. 

Legend of Ahal^astban, 141; of BaliSj- 
pur, 141-142 ; of Basdeopnr, 142 ; of 
Darbhanga town, 147-148 ; of Jay- 
nagar, 149; of Lebri, 160; of 
•ingiS, 156 ; of Videhas, 11* 


Lehra, 150. 

Lichchhavis, 12. 

Literate population, 140. 

Literature, 28. 

Litigation, growth of, 126, 128. 

Little BalSn river, 151. 

Little Bi^hmati river, 4, 66. 67, 146, 
151 ; tributaries of, 4. 

Little Gandak river, 3-4, 64, 112, 146, 
153; tributaries of, 4 ; floods of, 65, 
67, 68. 

Local Boards, 133. 

Local Self-Government, 131-185. 

Looms, improvement of, 98-94. 


n. 

Madhepur, 151 ; dispensary at, 47, 48. 

Madhnbani Babns, 80. 

Madhnbani subdivision, 150-151 ; indigo 
factories in, 108. 

Madhubani town, 151-152 ; rainfall 
of, 10 ; hospital and dispensaries 
at, 47, 48 ; sub- jail at, 130 ; munici- 
pality at, 134-135 ; schools at, 136, 
138. 

Madhwarpur, 151. 

Magadba, 12. 

Magardihi Ghat, 112. 

Mahadeonath fair, 95. 

Mahavira Vardhamana, 13. 

Maitbil Brahmans, 27, 87, 88. 

Mmthill dialect, 27, 28. 

kSaize, cultivation of, 56 ; prices of, 85, 

86 . 

Mahai, cultivation of, 56 ; prices of, 85, 

86 . 

Malarial fever, 43. 

MdUkdna tenures, 122. 

Malinagar, 152. 

Mallabs, 41. 

Malmal, dispensary at, 47, 48. 

Manbodh Jha, 28. 

Mango groves, 69; mock mttrriages of, 
35-86, 
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JHanjhoh carts. 111. 

ManJehap system of rent payments, 81. 
M'annfactnres, 90-94. 

Ifannres, 62 ; need for indigo cultivation, 

100, 101. 

MarStbas, 20, 

cultivation of, 56 ; prices of, 85, 
86,87. 

Masuri, cultivation of, 55. 

Material condition of the people, 87-89, 
Maiipari soil, 50. 

Means of comraunications, 109-112 1 
roads, 109-111; railways, 111-112; 
water, 112 ; postal, 112. 

Measnres, 96. 

Mediaeval bistory, 15. 

Medicid aspects, 42-48 ; institutions, 47- 
48; statistics, 48. 

Meniarpnr, 59, 

Middle English schools, 137. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 187. 

Migration, 26. 

Missions, Christian, 30, 

MithilS, 11, 22, 27, 118, 152. 
Mobiuddumagar, 155. 

Money orders, 1X2. 

Monsoon rainfall, 9-10. 

Mortgages of land, 88, 104, 122. 

MisfiS cloth, weaving of, 93. 

Muhammadan governors of Tirhut, 18- 

20 . 

Muhammadan period, history of, 15. 
Muhammadan religion, 30. 

Mnhammadans, invasions of, 15, 18, 19 ; 
nnmher of, 80 ; education among, 
139. 

Mung^ cnltivaxion of, 55. 

Municipalities, 133-1 So. 

Ifusaharst 34-86. .. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 57. 

Mutiny of 1857, 22. 

N. 

Hagaxhatti, 152. 

Mttndii^ dispensary at, 47, 48i 


MarahiS, 96, 112, 162 ; dispensary at 4^!^ 
48 ; school at, 136. 

Narhan, 112 ; dispensary at, 47 48 ; 

school at, 187. 

Natal indigo seed, 99, 101. 

Natural calamities, 64-79. 

Natural divisions of district, 2. 

Nawathat system of rent payment, 80. 
Navigation, 112. 

Nepal, connection of Simraon dynasty 
with, 17. 

Nepalese incursions, 21. 

Nigranthas, 18. 

Nirmali, 110. 

Non-food crops, 57-59. 

Non-occupancy ryots, flrenifcs paid by, 80 
81 ; land held by, 128. 

Nunias, 92. 

0 . 

Oats, cultivation of, 55. 

Occupancy ryots rent paid by, 80, 81 ; 

land held by, 122-123. 

Occupations of the people, 90. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 57. 

Operations, statistics of surgical, 48. 
Opium, cultivation of, 57-68; consump- 
tion of, 126, 

Out-posts, police, 129. 

p, 

Pachhi, 60. 

J?ains, irrigation from, 61, 52, 79. 

Pala kings, rule of, 15. 

FSli, 146. 

Panda^l, 112, 146, 151 ; indigo factory 
at, 98. 

Fanjiar^, 88 . 

Farganas, 16. 

Partition of estates, 118-119. 

Pasturage, 62. 

Fatahi, 188. 

Pathans, settlement of, 19,20, 

FatwdrUf 16 t 
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People, ibe, dnuaciier of, 29 -SO; 

material condition 
Permanent aettbrnent, 116-117. 
PersuaiAiit^teDtrxM, 1^. 

Permanently settled eetatei, number and 
revenue of, US* 

Pbnlhar, 11. 

FhnlpaxSs tbana, 128, 

Physical aspects, 1-10* 

Pipra Gbat, fair at, 95. 

Plague, 44-45 ; types of, 45. 

Planters, inflnence of, 107-108. 
Plougbmen’s begging movement, 31. 

Police administBation, 129, 

^oppy, eultivation of, 57, 58. 

Populatiott, gvomh of, SB ; censu of, 
1901, 23-25 ; deo^ty of, 25-26 ; v a1, 
27 ; urban, 27, 

Post offices, 112. 

Postal conHitunioations, 112. 

Pounds, 132. 

Prebistoric period, 11-12, 

Prices, 85-87 $ in famines, 69, 71,66-87 
Primary education, 138 ; scbeoib, 138. 
Produce rents, 80. 

Prof essional desses, 90. 

Proprietary iotexeRbs, 120-121, 

Pusa, 95, 112, 152-154; dispensary at, 
47, 48. 

B. 

Xahi crops, 51, 53 ; as afieoted by rain- 
fall, 60. 

Babiba, school at, 137« 

Railways, 111-11*2. 

Railway workshops, 94, 

Baxttfall, 9-10 ; in relation to agriculture, 
49 ; statistics of, 10. 

RSjnagar, 112. 

Rajputs, 36. 

Rates of rent, 81, 82. 

B^istration, 127. 

Registry offices, 127. 

Relief works in famines, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
73,76. . 

Religions, 80, 


Religious movements, 80«32 ; festivals, 
32^; fairs, 95. 

Rents, 80-68; in kind, -80; fin cash, 
81-82 ; enbaacement of, 82-M ; rates 
of, 81, 82. 

Rent-free tenures, 122. 

Rent-paying tenures, 121. 

Rent suits, number of, 128. 

Reota, fair at, 95. 

Resumption proceedings, 117-118. 

Revenue of the ^strict, 124-127 ; land 
revenue, 119; ceeses, 124; -excise, 
125-1<26 ; atampB, 126; incoane-tax, 
126. 

Revenue administration, 118-128. 

Revenue, assessments of, 113. 

Revenue -free estates, number of, 119. 

Revenue-free grants, 117, 118, 

Revenue history, general survey of, 113, 

Rhea, cnltrvatien of, 59. 

Rice, cultivation of, 51-56 ; prices of, 85, 

86, B7. 

Riots, 129. 

River system, 3. 

River worship, 4. 

Roads, 109-111. 

Road and Public Works Cesseis, 124. 

I Rural population, 27. 

Rusexa, 154 ; rainfall of, 10 ; dispensary 
at, 47, 48; municipali^ at, 185; 
projected railway line to, 112 ; tbana 
at, 128. . 

Ryots, rent paid by, 80, 81. 

Ryots at fixed rates, 81 ; land held by, 

122 , 

Ryoti interests, held by indigo factories, 
105. 

s. 

Sadua^pafua leases, 104. 

Saggar carts, 111, 

Sakxi, 110, 111 ; dispensary at, 47, 48. 

Sale of land, 88. 

Sdtpetre, manufacture of, 91-92. 

Samastipur subdivision, 154-155 ; indigo 
factories in, 108- 
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Samastipur towU| 155 ; rainfall of, 10 ; 
hospital at, 47, 48; railway works 
at, 88 ; aiib-jail at, 129, 130; munici- 
pality at, 185 ; schools at, 186, 187« 
Sanitation, 46-47. 

Sankarpnr, 142 « 

Saxaisa par^ana, 67^ 
jSattttBi 106* 

Saurath, 88, 93, 156. 

Savings Bank, 112. 

Sawan, cnltivation of, 55. 

Scarcity. See Pamines. 

Schools, 136-140 ; High schools, 186-137 ; 
Middle English^ 187 ; Middle Verna- 
cular, 187-188; Primary, 138; 
Speciid, 138. 

Secondary education, 136-188. 

Sena kings, rule of, 15. 

Service tenures, 122, 

Settled ryots, rents paid by, 80, 81. 
Settlements, early, 118, 114, 116 ; 

permanent, 116-117 ; later, 120. 

Sex, statistics of, 26-27. 

Sharammae, 83. 

Shareholders of estates and tenures, num 
ber of, 124. 

Shtikhs, 86. 

Silanaih, 156 ; fair at, 95. 

Simiion dynesty, rule of, 15-17. 

Sinduxias, 95. 

Singheswarsthan, 141. 

Singia, 146, 156. 

Singia Ghit, 112. 

S^th manure, use of, 101. 

Siva Singh, rule of, 17, 28. 

Small-pox, epidemics of, 45. 

Soils, 50-61 ; suitable for indigo cnltiva- 
tion, 100, 101. 

Special Schools, 188. 

Spirits, consamption of, 125. 

Stamps, revenue from sale of, 126. 

Statistics of rsinfal], 10; medical, 48; 
of surgical operations, 48 ; of fever, 
48 ; of occupations, 90. 

Subdivision of proprietary interests, 120* 

121 . 


Subdivisions of the district, 124. 
Sub-infeudation, 121. 

Subsistence holding, size of, 89. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 92-93 ; mills, 62 
refineries, 98, 98. 

Sugarcane, cnltivation of, 58-59. 
Snltalnpar, fair ati 95. 

Surveys, 120. 


T. 

Tajpur, 156-157 ; dispensary at, 47, 48 ; 
school at, 137. 

Tanks, irrigatipn from, 53 ; mock 
marriages of, 86. 

ISntis, 86. 

Tari, consumption of, 125. 

Taxation, incidence of municipal, 133. 
Telegraph offices, 112. 

Tells, 36. 

Temperature, 9- 
Temporary tenures, 121-122. 

Tenants, 122. 

Tenure-holders, land held by, 121. 

Tenures of land, 121-122 ; held by indigo 
factories, 108-105. 

Thakur dynasty, rule of, 17-18. 

Thanas, police^ 128. 

Thatching grass, 69. 

Thikd leases, 103. 

TkXkdUrt, 121 . 

Tilakeswar, 4, 64. 

Tiljuga river, 4, 61, 67, 146. 151. 
Tinkibthia leases, 104-105. 

Tirabhukti, andent name of Tirhut, 18, 
14, 167. 

Tirhut, 1, 2, 5, 23, 157-158; first Collector 
of, 114-116. 

Tirhutiya dialect, 72. 

Tirsatporpema, 141. 

Tiwara, 97. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 57* 

Topography, 1. 

Towns 27. 
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Tracts of fertility, 50. 

Trade, 94-95 ; centres of, 95. 

Trading classes, 95. 

Transfer of land, 88, 121, 122, 123. 

Trees, 5-6. 

Tree-danbing mystery, 31-32. 

Tngblak Shab, invasion of, 15, 16. 

u. 

Under-ryots, rents paid by, 80, 81 ; land 
held by, 123. 

Under-tenures, 122 ; held by indigo fac- 
tories, 104. 

Urban population, 27. 

ITrid, cultivation of, 55. 

Vsar soil, 51. 

V. 

Vaccination, 47. 

Vaisali, 12, 13-15 ; Buddha’s visit to, 13 j 
Buddhist Council at, 13 ; Hluen 
Tsiang’s account of, 14. 

Vegetables, 59-60. 

Veterinary institutions, 63. 

Videhas, 11. 


Vidyapati Thakur, 17, 18, 28. 

Villages, 27. 

Vital statistics, 42-43. 

Vryjians, 12. 

w. 

Wages, 83-85; in towns, 83, 84; in 
villages, 84, 

Warisnagar, thana at, 129« 

Water commnnications, 112. 

Weights, 96. 

Wells, irrigation from, 61, 52. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 56. 

Wild animals, 7-8, 

Winter rice, 64* 

Women, education of, 139-140, 

Written character, 28. 

T. 

TSjnavalkya, 11, 12. 

Z- 

Zaiffeshgl leases, 104. 

Ziraatf system of cultivation, 106, 
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